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The  remaining  class  of  deltas  are  those  in  which 
rivers,  on  entering  the  sea,  are  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tides.  In  this  case  it  frequently  happens 
that  an  estuary  is  produced,  or  negative  delta,  as 
Uenneli  termed  it,  wliere,  instead  of  any  encroachment 
of  the  land  upon  the  sea,  the  ocean  enters  the  river's 
mouth,  and  penetrates  into  the  land  beyond  the 
general  coast-line.  Where  this  happens,  the  tides  and 
currents  are  the  predominating  agents  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  transported  sediment.  The  pheno'me'Mi,  vW\e.- 
fore,  of  such  estuaries,  will  be  Iteatei  o?  w\vei\  fee 
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I  of  the  ocean  come  under  consideration. 
But  whenever  the  volume  of  fresh  water  is  so  great  as 
to  counteract  and  almost  neutralize  the  force  of  tides 
and  currents,  and  in  all  cases  where  these  agents  have 
not  sufficient  power  to  remove  to  a  distance  the  whole 
of  the  sediment  periodically  brought  down  hy  rivers, 
oceanic  deltas  are  produced.  Of  these,  I  shall  now 
select  a  few  illustrative  examples. 

Delta  of  the  Ganges.  —  The  Ganges  and  the  Bur- 
rsmpooter  descend,  from  the  highest  mountains  io  the 
world,  into  a  gulf  which  runs  225  miles  into  the  con- 
tinent. The  Burrampooter  is  somewhat  the  larger 
river  of  the  two;  but  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Megna, 
in  lat,  24°  N.,  when  joined  by  a  smaller  stream 
called,  and  afterwards  loses  this  second  name  on 
union  with  the  principal  arm  of  the  Ganges,  at 
distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea.  Tlie  area 
of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  (without  including  that  of 
the  Burrampooter,  which  has  now  become  contermin- 
ous) is  considerably  more  than  double  that  of  the 
Nile ;  and  its  head  commences  at  a  distance  of  220 
miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.  Its  base  is  two 
hundred  milea  in  length,  including  the  space  occup 
by  the  two  great  arms  of  the  Ganges  which  bound  it 
on  either  side.  That  part  of  the  delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  all  filled  with  salt  water,  except  those  imi 
diately  communicating  with  the  principal  arm  of  the 
Ganges.  This  tract  alone,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Woods,  or  Sunderbunds,  a  wilderness  infested  by  tigen 
and  alligators,  is,  according  to  Rennell,  equal  in  extent 
to  the  whole  principality  of  Wales.* 
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On  the  sea-coast  there  are  eight  great  qpenings, 
each  of  which  has  evidently,  at  some  ancient  period, 
served  in  its  turn  as  the  principal  channel  of  discharge. 
Although  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  extend  even 
to  the  head  o£  the  delta  when  the  river  is  low ;  yet, 
when  it  is  periodically  swollen  by  tropical  rains,  the 
velocity  of  the  stream  counteracts  the  tidal  current,  so 
that,  except  very  near  the  sea,  the  ebb  and  flow  be* 
come  insensible.  During  the  flood  season,  therefore, 
the  Ganges  almost  assumes  the  character  of  a  river 
entering  a  lake  or  inland  sea ;  the  movements  of  the 
ocean  being  then  subordinate  to  the  force  of  the  river, 
and  only  slightly  disturbing  its  operations.  The  great 
gain  of  the  delta  in  height  and  area  takes  place  during 
the  inundations  ;  and,  during  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  ocean  makes  reprisals,  scouring  out  the  channels, 
and  sometimes  devouring  rich  alluvial  plains. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  poured  by 
the  Ganges  into  the  gulf  in  the  flood  season,  that  the 
sea  only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  general  slope,  there- 
fore, of  tlie  new  strata  must  be  extremely  gradual. 
By  the  charts  recently  published,  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  gradual  deepening  from  four  to  about  sixty  fathoms, 
as  we  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  delta  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  miles  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  At  some  few  points  seventy,  or  even  one 
hundred,  fathoms  are  obtained  at  that  distance. 

One  remarkable  exception,  however,  occurs  to  the 
regularity  of  the  shape  of  the  bottom ;  for,  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  delta,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  the  coast,  is  a  nearly  circular  space 
called  the  "  swatch  of  no  ground,**  about  fifteen  mVLe^ 
in  diameter,  where  soundings  of  100,  and  eNen  \^0^ 
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wards  raised  by  freali  deposits  during  every  flood.  In 
the  great  gulf  below  Luckipuur,  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Megna,  some  of  the  islands, 
says  Ilennell,  rival  in  size  and  fertility  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  While  the  river  is  forming  new  islands  in  one 
part,  it  is  sweeping  away  old  ones  in  others.  Those 
newly  formed  are  soon  overrun  with  reeds,  long  grass, . 
the  Tamarix  Indica,  and  otber  shrubs,  forming  impe- 
'  netrable  thickets,  where  tigers,  buffaloes,  deer,  and 
ivild  animals,  take  shelter.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  perceive,  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
must  cantiDually  be  precipitated  into  the  flood,  and 
sometimes  become  imbedded  in  the  sediment  which 

I  subsides  in  the  deha. 
Two  species  of  crocodiles,  of  distinct  genera,  abound 
in  the  Ganges  and  its  tributary  and  contiguous  waters ; 
and  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke  informs  me,  that  he  has 
seen  both  kinds  in  places  far  inland,  many  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.  Tlie  Gangetic  crocodile,  or  Gavial, 
(in  correct  orthography,  Garial,)  is  confined  to  the 
fresh  water,  but  the  common  crocodile  frequents  both 
fresh  and  salt;  being  much  larger  and  fiercer  in  salt 
and  brackish  water.  These  animals  swarm  in  the 
brackish  water  along  the  line  of  sand-banks  where 
the  advance  of  the  delta  is  most  rapid.  Hundreds  of 
tbem  are  seen  together  in  the  creeks  of  the  delta,  or 
basking  in  the  sun  on  the  shoals  without.  They  will 
attack  men  and  cattle,  destroying  the  natives  when 
bathing,  and  tame  and  wild  animals  which  come  to 
dripk.  "  I  have  not  un frequently,"  says  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke, "  been  witness  to  the  horrid  spectacle  of  a 
floating  corpse  seized  by  a  crocodile  with  such  avidity, 
that  lie  balFemergeA  above  the  water  with  bis  prey  in 
his  mouth."  The  geologist  will  nnt  fav\  W  otiaetNe\\o^ 
peculiarly  the  iiabita  an'  ^  ^^^  6avit\Bni. 
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expose  them  to  become  imbedded  in  the  horizontal 
strata  of  fine  mud,  which  are  annually  deposited  over 
many  hundred  square  miles  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  happen  to  be 
drowned  or  thrown  into  the  water,  are  usually  de- 
voured by  these  voracious  reptiles ;  but  we  may  sup- 
pose the  remains  of  the  saurians  themselves  to  be 
continually  entombed  in  the  new  formations. 

Inundations,  —  It  sometimes  happens,  at  the  season 
when  the  periodical  flood  is  at  its  height,  that  a 
strong  gale  of  wind,  conspiring  with  a  high  spring- tide, 
checks  the  descending  current  of  the  river,  and  gives 
rise  to  most  destructive  inundations.  From  this  cause, 
in  the  year  1763,  the  waters  at  Luckipour  rose  six  feet 
above  their  ordinary  level,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a 
considerable  district,  with  their  houses  and  cattle, 
were  totally  swept  away. 

The  population  of  all  oceanic  deltas  are  particularly 
exposed  to  suffer  by  such  catastrophes,  recurring  at 
considerable  intervals  of  time;  and  we  may  safely 
assume  that  such  tragical  events  have  happened  again 
and  again  since  the  Gangetic  delta  was  inhabited  by 
man.  If  human  experience  and  forethought  cannot 
always  guard  against  these  calamities,  still  less  can  the 
inferior  animals  avoid  them  ;  and  the  monuments  of 
such  disastrous  inundations  must  be  looked  for  in  great 
abundance  in  strata  of  all  ages,  if  the  surface  of  our 
planet  has  always  been  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  general  order  and  tranquillity 
that  reigns  in  the  rich  and  populous  delta  of  Bengal, 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  occasionally  committed  by 
the  depredations  of  the  ocean,  we  perceive  how  un- 
necessary it  is  to  attribute  the  imbedding  of  succe^^vie 
races  of  animals  In  older  strata  to  extraordinary  etiex^'j 
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in  the  causes  of  decay  and  reproduction  in  the  infancy 
of  our  planet,  or  to  those  general  catastropliea  and 
sudden  revolutions  resorted  to  by  some  theorists. 

Delta  of  the  Misdssippi.  —  As  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  may  be  considered  a  type  of  those  formed  on 
tlie  borders  of  the  ocean,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  ac- 
cumulate examples  of  others  on  a  no  less  magnificent 
scale,  as,  for  example,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon.  To  these,  however,  I  shall  revert  by 
and  by,  when  treating  of  the  agency  of  currents.  The 
tides  in  the  Mexican  Gulf  are  so  fsehle  that  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  has  somewhat  of  an  intermediate 
character  between  an  oceanic  and  mediterranean  delta. 
A  long  narrow  tongue  of  land  is  protruded,  eoosisting 
simply  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  wearing  precisely  the 
same  appearance  as  in  the  inland  plains  during  the 
periodical  inundations,  when  nothing  appears  above 
water  but  the  higher  part  of  the  sloping  glacis  before 
described."  This  tongue  of  land  has  advanced  many 
leagues  since  New  Orleans  was  built.  Great  sub- 
marine deposits  are  also  in  progress,  stretching  far  and 
wide  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  has  become 
extremely  shallow,  not  exceeding  ten  fathoms  in  depth. 
Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  large  rafts  of 
drift  trees,  brought  down  every  spring,  are  matted  to- 
gether into  a  net-work,  many  yards  in  thickness,  and 
stretching  over  hundreds  of  square  leagues. -j-  They 
afterwards  become  covered  over  with  a  fine  mud,  on 
which  other  layers  of  trees  are  deposited  the  year  fol- 
lowing, until  numerous  alternations  of  earthy  and 
vegetable  matter  are  accumulated. 

t  Capuin  Hill's  TmeU  in  North  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  33S. — 
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An  observation  of  Darby,  in  regard  to  the  strata 
composing  part  of  this  delta,  deserves  attention.  In 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya,  an  arm  of  the 
Mississippi  before  alluded  to  in  our  description  of  '<  the 
rail,"  the  following  section  b  observable  at  low  water : — 
first,  an  upper  stratum^  consisting  invariably  of  blueish 
day,  conimon  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  below 
this  a  stratum  of  red  ochreous  earth,  peculiar  to  Red 
River,  under  which  the  blue  clay  of  the  Mississippi 
again  appears ;  and  this  arrangement  is  constant,  prov- 
ing, as  that  geographer  remarks,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River  occupied  alter- 
nately, at  some  former  periods,  considerable  tracts  below 
their  present  point  of  union.*  Such  alternations  are 
probably  common  in  submarine  spaces  situated  be- 
tween two  converging  deltas ;  for,  before  the  two 
rivers  unite,  there  must  almost  always  be  a  certain 
period  when  an  intermediate  tract  will  by  turns  be 
occupied  and  abandoned  by  the  waters  of  each  stream  ; 
since  it  can  rarely  happen  that  the  season  of  highest 
flood  will  precisely  correspond  in  each.  In  the  case  of 
the  Red  River  and  Mississippi,  which  carry  off  the 
waters  from  countries  placed  under  widely  distant 
latitudes^  an  exact  coincidence  in  the  time  of  greatest 
inundation  is  very  improbable. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS    ON   DELTAS. 

Quantity  of  sediment  in  river  wetter,  —  Very  few 
satisfactory  experiments  have  as  yet  been  made,  to 
enable  us  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  mean  quantity  of  earthy  matter  discharged  annually 

*  Darby's  Louisianaf  p.  103. 
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into  the  sea  by  some  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
earth,  HarCsoeker  computed  the  Rhine  to  contain  in 
suspension,  when  most  flooded,  one  part  in  ahundredof 
mud  in  volume  ■  ;  but  it  appears  from  two  sets  of  ex- 
periments, recently  made  by  Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  at 
Bonn,  that  -rBiiji^th  woold  have  been  a  nearer  approx- 
imation to  the  truth.f  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  journal,  cited 
by  Sir  George  Staunton,  inferred  from  several  observa- 
tions, that  the  water  of  the  Yellow  River  in  Chiaa 
contained  earthy  matter  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
to  two  hundred,  and  he  calculated  that  it  brought 
-down  in  a  single  hour  two  million  cubic  feet  of  earth, 
or  forty-eight  million  daily  ;  so  that,  if  the  Yellow  Sea 
be  taken  to  be  120  feet  deep,  itwould  require  seventy 
days  for  the  river  to  convert  an  English  square  mile 
into  firm  land,  and  24f,0O0  years  to  turn  the  whole  aea 
iDto  terra  firma,  assuming  it  to  be  125,000  square 
miles  in  area.J  Manfredi,  the  celebrated  Italian  hy- 
drograplier,  conceived  the  average  proportion  of  sedi- 
all  the  running  water  on  the  globe,  which 
reached  the  sea,  to  be  -^,  and  he  imagined  that  it 
would  require  a  thousand  years  for  the  sediment  car- 
ried down  to  raise  the  general  level  of  the  sea  about 
one  foot.  Some  writers,  on  the  contrary,  as  De 
Maillet,  have  declared  the  most  turbid  waters  to  con- 
tain far  less  sediment.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
statements  is  that  of  Major  Rcunelli  in  his  excellent 
paper,  before  referred  to,  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 
«  A  glass  of  water,"  ho  says,  "  taken  out  of  this  river 
when  at  its  height,  yields  about  one  part  in  four  of 

*  Comment.  Bonon.,  tqI.  iL  puti.  p.  237. 

t  Edin.  New  PhLI.  Joura.,  Jan.  iS-JS.   . 

f  Staiiaton'tEmbtaayto  CMu,  Load.  I79T,  llo,  *ol.  ii.  p.  410. 
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mod.  No  wonder,  then,*'  he  adds,  **  that  the  subsidmg 
waters  should  quickly  form  a  stratum  of  earth,  or  that 
the  delta  should  encroach  on  the  sea !  *'  * 

There  must  certainly  be  some  mistake,  perhaps  a 
misprint,  in  the  statement  in  the  Phil.  Trans.;  and 
some  have  conjectured  that  the  learned  hydrographer 
meant  one  part  in  four  hundred  of  mud.  In  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  work,  I  expressed  my  regret  that  so 
much  inconsistency  and  contradiction  should  be  found 
in  the  statements  and  speculations  relative  to  this  in« 
teresting  subject;  and  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
high  geological  importance  of  reducing  to  arithmetical 
computation  the  aggregate  amount  of  solid  matter 
transported  by  certain  large  rivers  to  the  sea.  The 
deficiency  of  data  has  now  been,  in  some  degree,  re* 
moved  by  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everest,  who 
has  instituted  a  series  of  observations  <<  On  the  earthy 
matter  brought  down  by  the  Ganges  "  at  Ghazipur,  in 
Bengal.f 

The  first  step  to  be  made  in  all  such  calculations  is 
to  ascertain  the  average  volume  of  water  passing 
annually  down  the  channel  of  a  river.  This  might 
easily  be  accomplished  if  the  breadth,  depth,  and  velo- 
city of  a  stream  were  constant  and  uniform  throughout 
the  year ;  but  as  all  these  conditions  are  liable  to  vary 
according  to  the  seasons,  the  problem  becomes  ex- 
tremely complex.  In  the  Ganges^  as  in  other  rivers 
in  hot  climates,  there  are  periodical  inundations,  during 
which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  annual  discharge 
takes  place ;  and  the  most  important  point,  therefore, 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1781. 

f  Joum.  of  AsiAtfV  Soc.,  No.  6.  p.  238.  June,  ldr&2.      ^eo 
^so  Mr,  Pnnsep,  Gleanings  in  Science,  vol.  iii.  p.  185, 
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to  determine,  is  the  mean  breadth,  depth,  and  velocity 
of  the  stream  during  this  period. 

Mr.  Everest  found  that,  in  1831,  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  discharged  by  the  Ganges  per  > 
■econd  was,  during  the 

Rains,  (*  months)  -  -  ■iy4,208 
Winter,  (Smonths)  -  -  71,'iOO 
Hot  weather,  (3  months)     -        36,330 

so  that  we  may  state  in  round  numbers,  that  500,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  flow  down  during  the  four' 
months  of  the  flood  season,  from  June  to  September,' 
and  less  than  60,000  per  second  during  the  remaining 
eight  month  B. 

Having  obtained  the  volume  of  water,  we  have  nest 
to  inquire  what  is  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  con- 
tained in  it;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  definite  quantity, 
as,  for  example,  a  quart,  is  taken  from  the  river  on 
different  days,  sometimes  from  the  middle  of  the  cur* 
rent,  and  sometimes  nearer  the  banks,  Tliis  water  is 
then  evaporated,  the  solid  residuum  weighed,  and  the 
mean  quantity  of  sediment  thus  ascertained,  through- 
out the  rainy  season.  Tlie  same  observations  must 
then  be  repeated  for  the  other  portions  of  the  year. 

In  computing  the  quantity  of  water,  Mr,  Everest 
mode  no  allowance  for  the  decreased  velocity  of  the 
stream  near  the  bottom,  presuming  that  it  is  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  weight  of  matter  held  in 
suspension  there.  Probably  the  amount  of  sediment 
is  by  no  means  exaggerated  by  this  circumstance ;  but 
rather  under-rated,  as  the  heavier  grains  of  sand, 
which  can  never  rise  into  tlie  higher  parts  of  the 
yMreuB,  are  driiied  along  the  bottom. 
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Nofv  the  STorage  quantitj  of  lolid  matter  lutpended 
in  the  water  during  the  nuDi  was,  by  weight  ^^tfa 
part ;  bat,  as  the  water  u  about  one  half  the  ipecific 
grarity  of  the  dried  mud,  the  solid  matter  discharged 
is  -si-sth  part  in  bulk^  or  577  cubic  feet  per  second. 
This  gives  a  total  of  6,06%(H1,600  cubic  feet  for  the 
discharge  in  the  122  days  of  the  rain.  The  proportion 
of  sediment  in  the  waters  at  other  seasons  was  com* 
paratively  insignificant,  the  total  amount  during  the 
five  winter  months  being  only  247,881,600  cubic  feet, 
and  during  the  three  months  of  hot  weather  38,154^240 
cubic  feet.  The  total  annual  discharge,  then,  would 
be  6,368,077,440  cubic  feet. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  diis 
result,  we  will  assume  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
dried  mud  is  only  one  half  that  of  granite  (it  would, 
Wwever,  be  more) :  in  that  case,  the  earthy  matter 
Ssehargcd  in  a  year  would  equal  3,184,038,720  cubic 
feet  of  granite.  Now  about  12^  cubic  feet  of  granite 
wdgfa  one  ton;  and  it  is  computed  that  the  great 
I^rramid  of  Egypt,  if  it  were  a  solid  mass  of  granite, 
would  weigh  about  6,000,000  tons.  The  mass  of 
matter,  therefore,  carried  down  annually^  would,  ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  more  than  equal  in  weight 
and  bulk  forty-two  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  that  borne  down  in  the  four  months  of  the  rains 
would  equal  forty  pyramids.  But  if,  without  any  con- 
jectore  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mud,  we  attend  merely  to  the  weight  of  solid 
matter  actually  proved  by  Mr.  Everest  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  water,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
tons  weight  which  passed  down  in  the  122  days  of  the 
rriny  season  was  559,413,760,  which  would  gwe  xVve 
me^t  ofMjr-six  pyramids  and  a  half;  and  m  xSaa 
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wbole  year  355,361,464  long,  or  nearly  the  weight  of 
tixty  pyramids. 

The  base  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  'Egypt  covers 
deren  acres,  and  its  perpendicular  height  is  about  five 
hundred  feet.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  present  any 
picture  to  the  mind  which  will  convey  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  mighty  scale  of  this  operation,  so 
tranquilly  and  almost  insensibly  carried  on  by  (he 
Ganges,  as  It  glides  through  its  alluvial  plain.  It  may, 
however,  be  stated,  that  if  a  fleet  of  more  than  eighty 
Indiamen,  each  freighted  with  about  14O0  tons  weight 
of  mud,  were  to  sail  down  the  river  every  hour  of 
every  day  and  night  for  four  months  continuously,  they 
would  only  transport  from  the  higher  country  to  the 
sea  a  mass  of  solid  matter  equal  to  that  borne  down 
by  the  Ganges  in  the  four  months  of  the  flood  season. 
Or  the  exertions  of  a  fleet  of  about  2000  such  ships 
going  down  daily  with  the  same  burden,  and  dis- 
charging it  into  the  gulf,  would  be  no  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  operations  of  the  great  river.  Yet, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  Durram- 
pooter  conveys  ammally  as  much  solid  matter  to  the 
sea  as  the  Ganges. 

The  most  voluminous  current  of  lava  which  has 
flowed  from  Etna  within  historical  limes  was  that  of 
1669.  Ferrara,  after  correcting  Borrellis  estimate, 
calculated  tlie  quantity  of  cubic  yards  of  lava  in  this 
current  at  140,000,000.  Now,  thi;  would  not  equal 
in  bulk  one  fifth  of  the  sedimentary  matter  which  is 
carried  down  in  a  single  year  by  the  Ganges,  according 
to  the  estimate  above  explained ;  su  that  it  would 
require  five  grand  eruptions  of  Etna  to  transfer  a  mass 
of  lava  from  the  subterranean  regions  to  the  surface, 
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equal  in  volimie  to  the  mud  carried  down  to  the  sea  in 
one  year  by  a  single  river  in  Bengal. 

Grouping  of  Strata  in  Deltas. — The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  deltas^  ever  since  the  times  of 
history,  may  suggest  many  important  considerations  in 
r^ard  to  the  manner  in  which  subaqueous  sediment 
is  distributed.     Notwithstanding  frequent  exceptions, 
arising  from  the  interference  of  a  variety  of  causes, 
there   are  some  general  laws  of  arrangement  which 
must  evidently  hold  good  in  almost  all  the  lakes  and 
seas  now   filling  up.      If  a  lake,    for  example,  be 
aicirded  on  two  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  receiving 
from  them  many  rivers  and  torrents  of  different  sizes, 
and  if  it  be  bounded  on  the  other  sides,  where  the 
surplus  waters  issue,  by  a  comparatively  low  country,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  define  some  of  the  leading  geological 
features  which  must  characterize  the  lacustrine  form* 
ation,  when  this  basin  shall  have  been  gradually  con- 
verted  into  dry  land  by  the  influx  of  sediment     The 
strata  would  be  divisible  into  two  principal  groups: 
the  older  comprising  those  deposits  which  originated 
on  the  side  adjoining  the  mountains,  where  numerous 
deltas  first  began  to  form ;  and  the  neioer  group  con- 
sisting of  beds  deposited  in  the  more  central  parts 
of  the  basin,  and  towards  the  side  far^est  from  the 
mountains.     The  following  characters  would  form  the 
principal  marks  of  distinction  between  the  strata  in 
each  series.    The  more  ancient  system  would  be  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  coarser  materials,  con- 
taining many  beds  of  pebbles  and  sand,  often  of  great 
UiicknesS)  and  sometimes  dipping  at  a  considerable 
angle.     These,  with  associated  beds  of  finer  ingre- 
dients, would,  if  traced  round  the  borders  o{  the  \)d:&\E^ 
be  seen  to  vary  greatly  in  colour  and  mineT^X  com- 
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position,  and  would  also  be  very  irregular  in  thicknesi 
The  beds,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  newer  group,  would 
consist  of  finer  particles,  and  would  be  horizontal,  oi 
very  slightly  incJined.  Their  colour  and  mineral  com' 
position  would  he  very  homogeneous  throughout  lai^fl 
areas,  and  would  differ  from  almost  all  the  separate 
beds  in  the  older  series. 

The  following  causes  would  produce  the  diversity 
here  alluded  to  between  the  two  great  members  oi 
Buch  lacustrine  formations :  —  Wlien  the  rivers  and 
torrents  first  reach  the  edge  of  the  lake,  the  detritus 
washed  down  by  tbem  from  the  adjoining  [heighti 
sinks  at  once  into  deep  water,  all  the  heavier  pebbles 
and  sand  subsiding  near  the  shore.  The  finer  mi 
carried  somewhat  farther  out,  but  not  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  for  the  greater  part  may  be  seen,  as,  fiH 
example,  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  Lake  ofGcneva, 
to  fall  down  in  clouds  to  the  bottom  not  far  from  the 
river's  month.  Thus  alluvial  tracts  are  soon  formed  at 
the  mouths  of  every  torrent  and  river,and  many  of  these 
in  the  course  of  ages  become  of  considerable  extent. 
Pebbles  and  sand  are  tlien  transported  farther  from 
the  mountains  ;  but  in  their  passage  they  decrease 
size  by  attrition,  and  are  in  part  converted  into  mud 
and  sand.  At  length  some  of  the  numerous  deltas 
which  are  all  directed  towards  a  common  centra 
proach  near  to  each  other — those  of  adjoining  torrents 
become  united,  and  each  is  merged,  in  its  turn,  in  the 
delta  of  the  largest  river,  which  advances  most  rapidly 
into  the  lake,  and  renders  all  the  minor  streams,  one 
after  the  other,  its  tributaries.  The  various  mineral 
ingredients  of  all  are  thus  blended  together  into  one 
homogeneous  misture,  and  the  sediment  is  poured  out 
^om  a  common  channel  into  the  lake. 
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As  the  average  size  of  the  transported  particles 
decreases,  whfle  the  force  and  volume  of  the  main 
mer  augments,  the  newer  deposits  are  diffused  con* 
tinually  over  a  wider  area,  and  are  consequently  more 
horizontal  than  the  older.     When  at  first  there  were 
many  independent  deltas  near  the  borders  of  the  basin, 
dieir  separate   deposits  differed  entirely  from  each 
other;  one  may  have  been  charged,  like  the  Arve 
where  it  joins  the  Rhone,  with  white  sand,  and  sedi- 
ment derived  from  granite  —  another  may  have  been 
Idack,  like  many  streams  in  the  Tyrol,  flowing  from 
&e  waste  of  decomposing  rocks  of  dark  slate — a  third 
naj  have  been  coloured  by  ochreous  sediment^  like  the 
Red  River  in  Louisiana  —  a  fourth,  like  the  Elsa  in 
Tuscany,  may  have  held  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  so- 
lution.   At  first  they  would  each  form  distinct  deposits 
of  sand,  gravel,  limestone,  marl,  or  other  materials ; 
iHit  after  their  junction  new  chemical  combinations 
and  a  distinct  colour  would  be  the  result,  and  the  par- 
ticles, having  been  conveyed  ten,  twenty,  or  a  greater 
number  of  miles  over  alluvial  plains,  would  become 
finer. 

In  deltas  where  the  causes  are  more  complicated, 
and  where  tides  and  currents  partially  interfere,  the 
above  description  would  only  be  applicable,  with  cer- 
tain modifications ;  but  if  a  series  of  earthquakes  ac- 
company the  growth  of  a  delta,  and  change  the  levels 
of  the  land  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  region  where 
the  Indus  now  enters  the  sea,  and  others  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  the  phenomena  will  then  depart  still 
more  widely  from  the  ordinary  type. 
g  Convergence  of  Deltas,  —  If  we  possessed  an  accu- 
I  rate  series  of  maps  of  the  Adriatic  for  many  thousaiid. 
I  /ears,  our  retrospect  would,  irithout  doubt,  carry  MS 
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gradually  back  to  the  time  when  the  number  of  rivers 
descending  from  the  mountains  into  that  gulf  by 
independent  deltas  was  far  greater  in  number.  The 
deltas  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige^  for  instance,  would 
separate  themselves  within  the  recent  era^  as,  in  all 
probability,  would  those  of  the  Isonzo  and  the  Torre. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  speculate  on  future  changes, 
we  may  anticipate  the  period  when  the  number  of 
deltas  will  greatly  diminish ;  for  the  Po  cannot  continue 
to  encroach  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  hundred  years, 
and  other  rivers  to  gain  as  much  in  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies upon  the  shallow  gulf,  without  new  junctions 
occurring  from  time  to  time,  so  that  Eridanus,  *^  the 
king  of  rivers,"  will  continually  boast  a  greater  number 
of  tributaries.  The  Ganges  and  the  Burrampooter 
have  probably  become  confluent  within  the  historicfd 
era ;  and  the  date  of  the  junction  of  the  Red  River 
and  the  Mississippi  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been 
known  if  America  had  not  been  so  recently  discovered.' 
The  union  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  one  of  the  modem  geographical 
changes  on  our  earth,  and  similar  remarks  might  be 
extended  to  many  other  regions. 

When  the  deltas  of  rivers,  having  many  mouths, 
converge,  a  partial  union  at  first  takes  place  by  the 
confluence  of  some  one  or  more  of  their  arms ;  but 
it  is  not  until  the  main  trunks  are  connected  above  the 
head  of  the  common  delta,  that  a  complete  intermix- 
ture of  their  joint  waters  and  sediment  takes  place. 
The  union^  therefore,  of  the  Po  and  Adige,  and  of  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  is  still  incomplete.  If  we 
reflect  on  the  geographical  extent  of  surface  drained  J 
by  rivers  such  as  now  enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
then  consider  bow  complete  tVie  bYeu^Mk^  Xo^^xk^t  ^^. 
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itt  greater  part  of  their  transported  matter  has  already 
become^  and  throughout  how  vast  a  delta  it  is  spread 
hf  numerous  arms*  we  no  longer  feel  so  much  surprise 
it  die  area  occupied  by  some  ancient  formations  of  ho- 
nogeneous  mineral  composition.  But  our  surprise  will 
be  still  further  lessened  when  we  afterwards  inquire 
iato  the  action  of  tides  and  currents^  in  disseminating 
lediment.* 

Formaiion  of  Conglomerates.  —  Along  the  base  of 
die  Maritime  Alps,  between  Toulon  and  Genoa,  the 
mersy  with  few  exceptions,  are  now  forming  strata  of 
omglomerate  and  sand.  Their  channels  are  often 
lereral  miles  in  breadth,  some  of  them  being  dry,  and 
die  rest  easily  forded  for  nearly  eight  months  in  the 
jor,  whereas  during  the  melting  of  the  snow  they 
«e  swollen,  and  a  great  transportation  of  mud  and 
fdibles  takes  place.  In  order  to  keep  open  the  main 
road  from  France  to  Italy,  now  carried  along  the  sea- 
coast,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  annually  great  masses 
of  shingle  brought  down  during  the  flood-season.  A 
portion  of  the  pebbles  are  seen  in  some  localities,  as 
near  Nice,  to  form  beds  of  shingle  along  the  shore, 
bat  the  greater  part  are  swept  into  a  deep  sea.  The 
imall  progress  made  by  the  deltas  of  minor  rivers  on 
this  coast  need  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect  that 
diere  is  sometimes  a  depth  of  two  thousand  feet  at  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  as  near  Nice. 
I%nilar  observations  might  be  made  respecting  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rivers  in  Sicily,  and,  among  others, 
respecting  that  which,  immediately  north  of  the  port 
of  Messina,  hurries  annually  vast  masses  of  granitic 
pebbles  into  the  sea. 

•  See  Chap.  ix. 
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Causes  of  Stratificaium  in  DeUas,  —  The  stratified 
arrangement  which  is  observed  to  prevail  so  generally 
in  aqueous  deposits  is  most  frequently  due  to  variations 
in  the  velocity  of  running  water,  which  cannot  sweep 
along  particles  of  more  than  a  certain  size  and  weight 
when  moving  at  a  given  rate.  Hence,  as  the  force  ni 
the  stream  augments  or  decreases,  the  materials  thrown 
down  in  successive  layers  at  particular  places  are 
rudely  sorted,  according  to  their  dimensions,  forms,  { 
and  specific  gravity.  Where  this  cause  has  not  oper-  i 
ated,  as  where  sand,  mud,  and  fragments  of  rock  are 
conveyed  by  a  glacier,  a  confused  heap  of  rubbish  de- 
void of  all  stratification  is  produced. 

Natural  divisions  are  also  occasioned  in  deltas  by  the 
interval  of  time  which  separates  annually  the  deposition 
of  matter  during  the  periodical  rains,  or  melting  of  the 
snow  upon  the  mountains.  The  deposit  of  each  year 
may  acquire  some  degree  of  consistency  before  that  of 
the  succeeding  year  is  superimposed.  A  variety  of 
circumstances  also  give  rise  annually,  or  sometimes 
from  day  to  day,  to  slight  variations  in  colour,  fineness 
of  the  particles,  and  other  characters,  by  which  alter- 
nations of  strata  distinct  in  texture,  and  mineral  ingre- 
dients, must  be  produced.  Thus,  for  example,  at  one 
period  of  the  year,  drifl  wood  may  be  carried  down» 
and  at  another  mud,  as  was  before  stated  to  be  the 
case  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississppi ;  or  at  one  time, 
when  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  stream  are  great- 
est, pebbles  and  sand  may  be  spread  over  a  certain 
area,  over  which,  when  the  waters  are  low,  fine  matter 
or  chemical  precipitates  are  formed.  During  inun- 
dations, the  turbid  current  of  fresh  water  often  repels  { 
the  sea  for  many  miles ;  but  when  the  river  is  low, 
salt  water  again  occupies  t\ie  sMj\e  ft^wie.   "^^^^iiXw^ 


deltas  are  converging,  the  intermediate  space  is  often, 
for  reasons  before  explained,  alternately  the  receptacle 
of  different  sediments  derived  from  the  converging 
streams.  (See  p.  9.)  The  one  is,  perhaps,  charged  with 
calcareous,  the  other  with  argillaceous  matter ;  or  one 
sweeps  down  sand  and  pebbles,  the  other  impalpable 
mud.  These  differences  maybe  repeated,  with  consider- 
able regularity,  until  a  thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet  of 
alternating  beds  is  accumulated.  The  multiplication, 
also,  of  shells  and  corals  in  particular  spots,  and  for 
limited  periods,  gives  rise  occasionally  to  lines  of  separ- 
ation, and  divides  a  mass  which  might  otherwise  be 
homogeneous  into  distinct  strata, 

An  examination  of  the  shell  marl  now  forming  in 
the  Scotch  lakes,  or  the  sediment  termed  "  warp," 
which  subsides  from  the  muddy  water  of  the  Humber, 
and  other  rivers,  shews  that  recent  deposits  are  often 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  extremely  thin  layers, 
either  even  or  slightly  undulating,  and  preserving  a 
general  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  laminEe  in  modern  strata  are 
disposed  diagonally  at  a  considerable  angle,  which  ap- 
pears to  take  place  where  there  are  conflicting  move- 
ments in  the  waters.  In  January,  1829,  I  visited,  in 
company  with  Professor  L.  A.  Necker,  of  Geneva,  tlie 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Arve,  when  those  rivers 
were  very  low,  and  were  cutting  channels  through  the 
vast  heaps  of  debris  thrown  down  from  the  waters  of 
the  Arve,  in  the  preceding  spring.  One  of  the  sand- 
banks which  had  formed,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  where 
ihe  opposing  currents  of  the  two  rivers  neutralized 
each  other,  and  caused  a  retardation  in  the  motion, 
'  had  been  undermined ;  and  the  following  is  an  exact 
representsf ('on  of  the  arrangement  of  lamivise  en'pd^.ei 
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in  a  vertical  sectian     The  length  of  the  portioa  1 
seen  is  about  twelve  feet  and  the  height  five. 
strata  a  a  consist  of  irregular  alternations  of  pe 
and  sand  in  undulat  ng  beds     below  these  are  ses 
ol  very  hne  band  B  b,  some  as  thin  ab  paper,  othi 
about  a  quarter  of  an  iiu.\i  thick 
composed  of  layers  of  tine  greenish  grey  sand,  as  ti 
as  paper      Some  of  the  inclined  beds  mil  be  si 
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be  thicker  at  their  upper,  otiiers  at  their  l 
tremity,  the  inclination  of  some  being  very  considi 
able.  These  layers  must  have  accumulated  one 
the  other  by  lateral  apposition,  probably  when  one 
the  rivers  was  very  gradually  increasing  or  diminiehi 
in  velocity,  so  that  the  point  of  greatest  retardati 
caused  by  their  conflicting  currents  shifted  slow! 
allowing  the  setlinient  to  be  thrown  down 
layers  on  a  sloping  bank.  Tlie  same  phenomenon 
exhibited  In  older  strata  of  all  nges.* 

Cotutanl  interchange  of  land  and  sen.  —  I  may  he 
conclude  my  remarks  on  deltas,  observing  that, 


'  See  Elements  ol'  Geology  !>, 
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perfect  as  is  our  information  of  the  changes  which 
they  have  undergone  within  the  last  three  thousand 
years,  they  are  sufficient  to  show  how  constant  an 
interchange  of  sea  and  land  is  taking  place  on  the  face 
of  our  globe.  In  the  Mediterianean  atone,  many 
flourishing  inland  towns,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
ports,  now  stand  where  tlie  sea  rolled  its  waves  since 
the  era  of  the  early  civilization  of  Europe.  If  we  could 
compare  with  equal  accuracy  the  ancient  and  actual 
state  of  all  the  islands  and  continents,  we  should  pro- 
bably discover  that  millions  of  our  race  are  now  sup- 
ported by  lands  situated  where  deep  seas  prevailed  in 
earlier  ages.  la  many  districts  not  yet  occupied  by 
man,  land  animals  and  forests  now  abound  where 
ships  once  sailed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  wc  shall  find, 
on  inquiry,  that  inroads  of  the  ocean  have  been  no  less 
considerable.  When  to  these  revolutions,  produced 
by  aqueous  causes,  we  add  analogous  changes  wrought 
by  igneous  agency,  we  shall,  perhaps,  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  the  conclusion  of  Aristotle,  who  declared 
that  the  whole  land  and  sea  on  our  globe  periodically 
changed  places,* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DESTROYING   AND  TRANSPORTING   EFFECTS   OF   TIDES  AND 

CURRENTS. 

Differences  in  the  rise  of  the  tides  ^  RennelPs  Account  of  the 
Lagullas  and  Gulf  currents  —  Velocity  of  currents  —  Causes  of 
currents  —  Action  of  the  sea  on  the  British  coast  —  Shetland 
Islands  —  Large  blocks  removed  »-  Effects  of  lightning  — 
Isles  reduced  to  clusters  of  rocks  —  Orkney  Isles  —  Waste  of 
East  coast  of  Scotland  —  and  East  coast  of  England  — 
Waste  of  the  cliffs  of  Holdemess,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  — 
Silting  up  of  estuaries  —  Origin  of  submarine  forests  ^Tar- 
mouth  estuary  —  Suffolk  coast  —  Dunwich  —  Essex  coast  »■ 
Estuary  of  the  Thames  —  Goodwin  Sands -»  Coast  of  Kent— > 
Formation  of  Straits  of  Dover—  South  coast  of  England— 
Sussex  —  Hants  —  Dorset  —  Portland  —  Origin  of  the  Chesil 
Bank  —  Cornwall  -—  Coast  of  Brittany. 

Although  the  movements  of  great  bodies  of  water, 
termed  tides  and  currents,  are  in  general  due  to  very 
distinct  causes,  their  effects  cannot  be  studied  separ- 
ately ;  for  they  produce,  by  their  joint  action,  those 
changes  which  are  objects  of  geological  interest. 
These  forces  may  be  viewed  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  before  considered  rivers,  first,  as  employed  in  de- 
stroying portions  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and 
removing  them  to  other  places;  secondly,  as  repro- 
ductive of  new  strata. 

Tides.  —  It  would  be  superfluous  at  the  present  day 
to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  cause  of  the  tides.  They 
are  not  perceptible  in  lakes,  or  in  most  inland  seas ; 
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in  the  Mediterranean  even,  deep  and  extensive  as  la 
that  sea,  they  are  scarcely  sensible  to  ordinary  observ- 
ation, their  effects  being  quite  subordinate  to  those  of 
the  winds  and  currents.  In  some  places,  however,  as 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  to 
the  amount  of  two  feet  and  upwards ;  at  Naples  and  at 
the  Euripus,  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  ;  and  at 
Venice,  according  to  Rennell,  of  five  feet.*  In  the 
Syrtea,  also,  of  the  ancients,  two  wide  shallow  gulfs, 
which  penetrate  very  far  within  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  between  Carthage  and  Cyrene,  the  rise  is  said 
to  exceed  five  feet.f 

In  islands  remote  from  any  continent,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  ocean  is  very  slight,  as  at  St.  Helena,  for 
example,  where  it  is  rarely  above  three  feet. J  In  any 
given  line  of  coast,  the  tides  are  greatest  in  narrow 
channels,  bays,  and  estuaries,  and  least  in  the  interven- 
ing tracts  where  the  land  is  prominent.  Thus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
the  rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  eighteen  feet;  but  when 
we  follow  our  eastern  coast  from  thence  northward, 
towards  Lowestoff  and  Yarmouth,  we  find  a  gradual 
diminution,  until,  at  the  places  last  mentioned,  the  high- 
eat  rise  is  only  seven  or  eight  feet.  From  this  point 
there  begins  again  to  be  an  increase,  so  that  at  Cromer, 
where  the  coast  again  retires  towards  the  west,  the 
rise  is  sixteen  feet;  and  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  called  "  the  Wash,"  as  at  Lynn  and  in  Boston 
deeps,  it  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  feet,  and 
in  some  extraordinary  cases  twenty-six    feet.     Fronl 
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thence  again  there  w  a  decrease  towards  the  north, 
the  elevation  at  the  Spurn  Point  bemg  from  nineteen 
to  twenty  feet,  and  at  Flamborough  Head  and  the 
Yorkshire  coast  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet.* 

At  Milford  Haven  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  tides  rise  thirty-six  feet ;  and 
at  King-Road  near  Bristol,  forty-two  feet.  At  Chep- 
stow on  the  Wye,  a  small  river  which  opens  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn,  they  reach  fifty  feet,  and  some- 
times sixty-nine,  and  even  seventy-two  feet.f  A 
current  which  sets  in  on  the  French  coast,  to  the  west 
of  Cape  La  Hague,  becomes  pent  up  by  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  other  islands,  till  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  from 
twenty  to  forty- five  feet,  which  last  height  it  attains 
at  Jersey,  and  at  St.  Malo,  a  seaport  of  Brittany. 

There  are,  however,  some  coasts  where  the  tides  seem 
to  offer  an  exception  to  the  rule  above  mentioned ;  for 
while  there  is  scarcely  any  rise  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Plata  in  S.  America,  there  is  an  extremely  high  tide 
on  the  open  coast  of  Patagonia,  farther  to  the  south. 
Yet  even  in  this  region  the  tides  reach  their  greatest 
elevation  (about  fifty  feet)  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  so  far  at  least  they  conform  to  the  general  rule. 

Currents, —  The  most  extensive  and  best  determined 
system  of  currents,  is  that  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  under  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds ; 
and  which,  after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
inclines  to  the  northward^  along  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  then  crosses  the  Atlantic,  near  the  equator, 
and  is  lost  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  yet  seems  to  be  again 

*  The  heights  of  these  tides  are   given  on  the  authority  of 
Captain  Hewett,  R.  N. 
f  On  the  authority  of  CiE4^ain  Beaufort,  R.  N. 
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Rfived  in  the  current  which  issues  from  the  gulf  of 
fiCexicOy  by  the  Straits  of  Bahama,  and  flows  rapidlj 
m  a  north-easterly  direction  by  the  bank  of  New- 
fimndland,  towards  the  Azores. 

We  learn  from  the  posthumous  work  of  Rennell  on 
this  subject,  that  the  Lagullas  current,  so  called  from 
fke  cape  and  bank  of  that  name,  is  formed  by  the 
junction    of    two  streams,  flowing  from  the  Indian 
Ocean ;   the   one  from  the  channel  of  Mozambique, 
down  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa ;  the  other,  from 
the  ocean   at  large.     The  collective  stream  is  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  runs  at 
the  rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  more  than  four 
miles  per  hour.    It  is  at  length  turned  westward  by 
die  Lagullas  bank,  which  rises  from  a  sea  of  great 
depth  to  within  one  hundred  fethoms  of  the  surface. 
It  must,  therobre  be  inferred,  says  Rennell,  that  the 
current  here  is  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms  deep, 
otherwise  the  main  body  of  it  would  pass  across  the 
bank,  instead  of  being  deflected  eastward,  so  as  to 
flow  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     From  this  cape 
it  flows  northward,  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
taking   the    name    of   the    South   Atlantic  current. 
It  then   enters  the  Bight,  or  Bay  of  Benin,  and  is 
tamed  westward,  partly  by  the  form   of  the  coast 
there,  and   partly,  perhaps,  by  the  Guinea  current, 
lidch  runs  from  the  north  into  the  same  great  bay. 
From  the  centre  of  this  bay  proceeds  the  Equatorial 
corrent,  holding  a  westerly  direction  across  the  At- 
lantic, which  it  traverses,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea 
to  that  of  Brazil,  flowing  afterwards  by  the  shores 
of  Guiana  to  the  West  Indies.     The  breadth  of  this 
current  varies  from   160  to  450  geographical  mileft^ 
and  its  veiocky  is  from  twenty -Gy^  to  sevew^ 
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miles  |>er  day,  the  mean  rate  being  about  thirty  miles.! 
The  length  of  its  whole  course  is  about  4000  milea 
Ab  it  skirts  the  coait  of  Guiaoa,  it  is  increased  by  tho! 
influx  of  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and 
by  their  junction  acquires  accelerated  velocity.  A 
poising  the  inland  of  Trinidad,  it  expands,  ani 
olmoH  lost  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  but  there  appears  ta 
be  a  general  movement  of  that  sea  towards  the  Mext- 
can  gulf,  which  discharges  the  most  powerful  of  all 
currents  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  where  the 
waters  run  in  the  northern  port  with  a  velocity  jtf.&T0 
miles  ail  hour,  having  a  breadth  of  from  tliirty-five  ta 
filly  miles. 

The  temperature  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  Se 
Rummer,  or  G°  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean,  in 
IHme  parallel  (25°  N.lat.),  and  a  large  projiortiofi- af- 
this  warmth  is  retained,  even  where  the^Keam  reaches  y 
the  43'^  N.  lat.  After  issuing  from  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  the  current  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
Cape  lIutleruB,  in  North  Carolina,  about  35°  N.  laL, 
where  it  is  more  than  seventy  miles  broad,  and  still 
moves  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  miles  per  day.  In 
(ibout  the  40°  N.  lat.,  it  is  turned  more  towards  the 
Atlantic  by  the  extensive  banks  of  Nantucket,  and  St, 
George,  which  are  from  200  to  300  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  current  es- 
peeds  that  depth.  On  arriving  near  the  Azores,  the 
■tream  widens,  and  overflows,  as  it  were,  forming  a  large 
expanse  of  warm  wat^in  the  centre  of  the  North 
"  '  ntici  over  a  space  of  200  or  300  miles  from  north  to 

l^ind  having  a  temperature  of  from  S°  to  10°  Fahr. 

•  the  surroundiDg  ocean.   The  whole  area,  covered 
Pt^'lke  gulf  water,  is  estimated  by  Itennell  at  2000 
"  »  kD  iMDgtb,  and)  at  ^  mean,  350  miles  in  breadth  ; 
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an  area  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean* 
The  warm  water  has  been  sometimes  known  to  reach 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  still  retaining  five  degrees  of  tem- 
perature above  that  of  the  adjoining  ocean,  and  a 
branch  of  the  gulf  current  occasionaJly  drifU  fruits, 
I^ts,  and  wood,  the  produce  of  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  to  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  the  He- 
brides. 

From  the  above  statements  we  may  understand  why 
Rennell  has  characterized  some  of  the  principal  cur- 
rents as  oceanic  rivers,  which  he  describes  as  being 
from  50  to  250  miles  in  breadth,  and  having  a  rapidity 
exceeding  that  of  the  largest  navigable  rivers  of  the 
continents,  and  so  deep  as  to  be  sometimes  obstructed, 
and  occasionally  turned  aside,  by  banks,  the  tops  of 
which  do  notrise  within  forty,  fifty,  or  even  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  the  surface  of  the  sea.* 

GreateU  Velocity  (^  Currents.  —  The  ordinary  velo- 
city of  the  principal  currents  of  the  ocean  is  from  one 
to  three  miles  per  hour ;  but  when  the  boundary  lands 
converge,  large  bodies  of  water  are  driven  gradually 
into  a  narrow  space,  and  then  wanting  lateral  room 
are  compelled  to  raise  their  level.  Whenever  this 
occurs,  their  velocity  is  much  increased.  The  current 
which  runs  through  the  Race  of  Alderney,  between 
the  island  of  that  name  and  the  main  land,  has  a  velo- 
city of  above  eight  English  miles  an  hour.  Captain 
Hewett  found  that  in  the  Pentland  Firth  the  stream, 
in  ordinary  spring  tides,  runs  ten  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  and  about  thirteen  miles  during  violent  storms. 
The  greatest  velocity  of  the  tidal  current  through  the 
*^  Shoots,"  or  New  Passage,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  is 

•  Rennell  on  Currents,  p.  58. 
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'  JburCeeii  English  mileB  an  hour  ;  and  Captain  King  tA>- 

eerved,  in  liia  recent  survey  of  the  Straits  of  Magellai 

that  the  tide  ran  at  tlie  same  rate  through  the  "  Firat 

IJarrows,"  and  about  eight  geographical  miles  an  hour 

I  jn  other  parts  of  those  straits. 

Causes  of  Currents. — That  movementB  of  no  ini 
ftjndemble  magnitude  should  be  impressed  on  an  expan- 
1  give  ocean,  by  winds  blowing  for  many  months  in 

'direction,  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  we  observe 
I  .the  effects  produced  in  our  own  seas  by  the  temporary 
L  -action  of  the  same  cause.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
Btrong  south-west  or  north-west  wind  invariably  raises 
the  tides  to  an  unusual  height  along  the  east  coast  of 
England  and  in  the  Channel ;  and  that  a  north-west 

ind  of  any  continuance  causes  the  Baltic  to  rise 
feet  and  upwards  above  its  ordinary  level.  Smeaton 
led  by  experiment  that,  in  a  canal  four  miles 
I  in  length,  the  water  was  kept  up  four  inches  highe 
!  end  than  at  the  other,  merely  by  the  action  o 
ind  along  the  canal ;  and  Rennell  informs  us  that 
a  large  piece  of  water,  ten  miles  broad,  and  generally 
only  three  feet  deep,  has,  by  a  strong  wind,  had  its 
waters  driven  to  one  side,  and  sustained  so  as  to 
come  six  feet  deep,  while  the  windward  side  was  laid 

As  water,  therefore,  he  observes,  when  pent  up  so 
that  it  cannot  escape,  acquires  a  higher  level,  so, 
place  where  it  can  escape,  the  same  operation  produces 
&  current  i  and  this  current  will  extend  to  a  greater  o 

L     Jess  distance,  according  to  the  force  by  which  it  i: 

H     produced. 

^hTCurreDls  flowing  alternately  in  opposite  directions    , 

^^^^^B  *    Reanell  on  the  CUanna-currLiit.  I 


tl 
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ficcntiioned  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 

The  cfcci  of  this  caoBe  k,  as  before  obaenred,  most 

■ti  1  \mf^  in  csturies  aad  cfaannels  between  islands. 

A  third  cause  of  oceanic  cnrroits  is  eraporation 

heat,  of  which  the  great  cnrrent  settii^ 

the  Straits  of  Gftiraltar  into  the  Mediter- 

is  a  remarkable  example,  aad  will  be  fullj  con* 

in   the  next  chapter.     A  stream  of  colder 

^ao  flows  from  the  Mack  Sea  into  the  Mediter- 

It  most  happen  in  many  other  parts  of  the 

warid  that  large  quantities  of  water  raised  from  one 

o£  the  ocean  bj  solar  heat,  are  carried  to  some 

where  the  Tapoor  is  condensed  and  ftlls  in  the 

of  rain,  and  thb  in  flowing  bade  again  to  restore 

cyiifihriiim,  will  caose  sensible  currents. 

These  conaiderBtions  naturally  lead  to  the  inquiry 
whether  the  lerd  of  those  seas  out  of  which  currents 
flow  is  higher  dian  that  of  seas  into  which  they  flow. 
Aiago  is  of  (pinion  that,  so  &r  as  obser\'ations  have 
gone,  there  are  no  exact  proofs  of  any  such  difference 
flf  lercL  At  the  same  time  he  admits  the  important 
wad  remarkable  fiM:t  that  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
near  Alexandria  is  lower  by  26  feet  6  inches  than  the 
Red  Sea  near  Suez  at  low  water,  and  about  30  feet 
lower  than  the  Red  Sea  at  the  same  place  at  high 
water.  This  result  was  obtained  during  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt,  from  the  measurements  of 
JL  Lepere-* 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  there  was  an  equal, 
if  not  greater  diversity,  in  the  relative  levels  of  the 
Adandc  and  Pacafic,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
isduDos  of  Panama.     But  the  levellings  carried  across 

*  An,da  Barema  des  Long,  poor  Van  l»a6. 
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€€  tiiit  forrej,  an  w^ath  great  drprifancc  ma j  be 
placed,  cbemeao  height  ef  tlie  FKific  m  three  ftet 
and  a  balf^  or  3.52  abore  the  AtiaDtic^  if  we  assome 
the  mean  lerel  of  a  sea  to  coincide  wkh  the  men 
between  the  extreoMS  of  the  eleratioo  and  dcpreiMoa 
of  the  tides ;  for  between  the  exUeme  lerels  <^  the 
greatest  tides  in  the  Pacific,  at  Panama*  there  is  a 
difference  of  27.44  feet ;  and  at  the  usual  spring  tidei 
21.22  feet :  whereas  at  Chagres  thb  difference  is  oolj 
1.16  feet,  and  is  the  same  at  all  seasons  of  the  jear. 

The  tides,  in  short,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  scarcely 
perceptible,  not  equalling  those  in  some  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whereas  the  rise  is  very  high  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama ;  so  that  the  Pacific  is  at  high  tide 
lifted  up  several  feet  above  the  surfiure  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  then  at  low  water  let  down  as  far  below 
it«*  But  astronomers  are  agreed  that,  on  mathemati- 
cal principles,  the  rise  o£  the  tidal  wave  above  the  mean 
level  of  a  particular  sea  must  be  greater  than  the  fidil 
below  it ;  and  although  the  difference  has  been  hitherto 
supposed  insufficient  to  cause  an  appreciable  error,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  error, 
such  as  it  may  be,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  small 
difference,  now  inferred,  from  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  to  exist  between  the  levels  of  the  two  oceans. 

•  PhiL  Tram.,  1830,  p. 59. 
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There  is  still  another  way  in  which  heat  and  cold 
must  occasion  great  movements  in  the  ocean,  a  cause 
to  which,  perhaps,  currents  are  principally  due.  It  is 
non*  ascertained  that  there  is  in  sea  water  no  point  as 
in  fresh  water,  at  which  an  increase  of  cold  causes  the 
fluid  to  begin  again  to  expand.  In  the  ocean,  there- 
fore,  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is 
lowered,  coodensation  takes  place,  and  the  superficial 
water,  having  its  specific  gravity  increased,  falls  to  the 
bottom,  upon  which  lighter  water  rises  immediately 
and  occupies  its  place.  When  this  circulation  of 
ascending  and  descending  currents  has  gone  on  for  a 
certain  time  in  high  latitudes,  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
sea  are  made  to  consist  of  colder  or  heavier  fluid  than 
the  corresponding  depths  of  the  ocean  between  the 
tropics.  If  there  be  a  free  communication,  if  no  chain 
of  submarine  mountains  divide  the  polar  from  the 
equatorial  basins,  a  horizontal  movement  will  arise  hy 
the  flowing  of  colder  water  from  the  poles  to  the  equa- 
tor, and  there  will  then  be  a  reflux  of  warmer  super- 
ficial water  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  A  well- 
known  experiment  has  been  adduced  to  elucidate  this 
mode  of  action  in  explanation  of  the  "  trade  winds."* 
If  a  long  trough,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  slui 
partition,  have  one  end  filled  with  water  and  the  other 
with  quicksilver,  both  fluids  will  remain  quiet  so  long 
as  they  are  divided ;  but  when  the  sluice  is  drawn  up, 
the  heavier  fluid  will  rush  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trough,  while  the  lighter,  being  displaced,  will  rise, 
and,  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  t>pread  itself  at 

•  See  Capt.  B.  Hall's  clear  EiplanaKon  of  tlie  Theory  of  ihe 
Trade  Winds,  Fragments  of  Voyages,  setond  series,  »ol.  i.,  and 
ia  Idler  in  the  Apytndii  to  DniiwU's  Me 
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ike  top.     In  like  manner  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  sea-water  by  heat  and  cold  have  a  teodency  to  set 

under- currents  ia  motion  from  the  pales  to  the  equator, 
and  to  cause  counter-current j  at  the  gurtace  which  are 
impelled  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  prevail- 
tng  trade  winds.  Ttic  geographical  and  other  circum- 
stances being  very  complicated,  we  cannot  expect  to 
trace  separately  the  movements  due  to  each  cause, 
must  be  prepared  for  many  anomalies,  especially  as 
configuration  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  must  often 
dify  and  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  inferior 
rente,  as  much  as  the  position  and  form  of  continents 
and  islands  alter  the  direction  of  those  on  the  surface. 
Thus  on  sounding  at  great  depths  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Captains  Berard  and  D'Urviile  have  found  that  the 
cold  does  not  increase  in  a  high  ratio  as  m  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  ocean,  the  thermometer  remaining  fixed 
at  about  55"  F.  between  the  depths  of  1000  and  6000 
feet.  This  might  have  been  anticipated,  as  Captain 
Smyth  in  his  survey  had  shown  that  the  deepest  part 
of  the  Stiaite  of  Gibraltar  is  only  1320  feet,  so  that 
a  submarine  barrier  exists  there  which  must  prevent 
the  influx  of  any  under-current  of  the  ocean  cooled  by 
polar  ice. 

Each  of  the  four  causes  above  mentioned,  the  wind, 
thu  tides,  evaporation,  and  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  water  by  heat  and  cold,  may  be  conceived 
opi'rnte  independently  of  the  others,  and  although  the 
Influence  of  all  the  rest  were  annihilated.  But  there 
It  another  cause,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
which  can  only  come  into  play  when  the  waters  have 
^hwdy  been  set  in  motion  by  some  one  or  all  of  the 
fiircei"  above  described,  and  when  the  direction  of  the 
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carrmit  so  raised  happens  to  be  from  south  to  north,  or 
from  north  to  south. 

The  principle  on  whidi  this  cause  operates  is  pro« 
bably  familiar  to  the  reader,  as  it  has  long  been 
recognized  in  the  case  of  the  trade  winds.  Without 
enlarging,  therefore,  on  the  theory,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  offer  an  example  of  the  mode  of  action  alluded  to. 
When  a  current  flows  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  it  consists  of  a  mass  of 
water,  which,  on  doubling  the  Cape,  in  lat.  S5^,  has  a 
rotatory  velocity  of  about  bOO  miles  an  hour;  but 
when  it  reaches  the  line,  it  arrives  at  a  parallel  where 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  whirled  round  at  the  rate 
of  1000  miles  an  hour,  or  about  200  miles  faster.*  If 
this  great  mass  of  water  was  transferred  suddenly 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  latitude,  the  deficiency 
of  its  rotatory  motion,  relatively  to  the  land  and  water 
with  which  it  would  come  into  juxtaposition,  would  be 
such  as  to  cause  an  apparent  motion  of  the  most  rapid 
kind  (of  no  less  than  200  miles  an  hour)  from  east  to 
west. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  sudden  transfer,  the  eastern 
coast  of  America,  being  carried  round  in  an  opposite 
direction,  might  strike  against  a  large  body  of  water 
with  tremendous  violence,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  continent  might  be  submerged.  This  disturbance 
does  not  occur,  because  the  water  of  the  stream,  as  it 
advances  gradually  into  new  zones  of  the  sea  which 
are  moving  more  rapidly,  acquires  by  friction  an  ac- 
celerated velocity.  Yet  as  this  motion  is  not  imparted 
instantaneously,  the  fluid  is  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  full  speed  of  the  new  surface  over  which  it  is 

*  See  a  table  in  Cspt,  HaWs  work  before  cited. 
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successively  brought.  Hence,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  Herschel,  when  he  speaks  of  the  trade  triads,  "  it 
lags  or  haagB  back,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
^rth's  rotatioD,  that  is  from  east  to  west  *,"  and  thus 
t  which  would  have  run  simply  towards  the 
north  but  for  the  rotation,  may  acquire  a  relative  di- 
rection towards  the  west,  or  become  a  south-easterly 
current. 

We  may  next  consider  a  case  where  the  circum- 
stances are  the  converse  of  the  above.  The  Gulf 
stream  flowing  from  about  lat,  20°  is  at  first  impressed 
with  a  velocity  of  rotation  of  about  940  miles  an  hour, 
and  rung  to  the  lat.  40°,  where  the  earth  revolves  only 
At  the  rate  of  766  miles,  or  174  miles  slower.  In  this 
I  case  a  relative  motion  of  an  opposite  kind  ntay  result; 
and  the  current  may  retain  an  excess  of  rotatory 
velocity,  tending  continually  to  deflect  it  eastward. 

Tlius  it  will  be  seen  that  currents  depend  like  the 
tides  on  no  temporary  or  accidental  circumstances, 
he  laws  which  preside  over  the  motions  of 
ll)e  heavenly  bodies.  But  although  the  sum  of  their 
influence  in  altering  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be 
very  constant  throughout  successive  epochs,  yet  the 
points  where  these  operations  are  displayed  in  fullest 
energy  shift  perpetually.  The  height  to  which  the 
tides  rise,  and  the  violence  and  velocity  of  currents, 

I  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  actual  configuration 
of  the  land,  the  contour  of  a  long  line  of  continental 
or  insular  coast,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  channels, 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  bottom  of  seas  —  in  a  word, 
on  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  are  made  to 
vary  continually  by  many  igneous  and  aqueous  causes, 
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and,  among  the  rest,  by  the  tides  and  currents  them- 
selves. Although  these  agents,  therefore,  of  decay 
and  reproduction  are  local  in  reference  to  periods  of 
short  duration,  such  as  those  which  history  embraces, 
they  are  nevertheles*  universal,  if  we  extent!  our  views 
to  a  sufBcicut  lapse  of  ages. 

Destroying  and  transporling  Power  of  CurrenU.  — 
AlVer  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
causes  of  currents,  their  velocity  and  direction,  we 
may  next  consider  their  action  on  the  solid  niaterlalt 
of  the  earth.  We  shall  find  that  their  effects  are,  in 
many  respects,  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  rivers. 
I  have  already  treated,  in  the  third  chapter,  of  the 
manner  in  which  currents  sometimes  combine  with  ice, 
in  carrying  mud,  pebbles,  and  large  fragments  of  rock 
to  great  distances.  Their  operations  are  more  con- 
cealed from  our  view  than  those  of  rivers,  but  extend 
over  wider  areas,  and  arc  therefore  of  more  geological 
importance. 

Waste  of  (Ae  British  CoaaU.—  Shetland  Islands If 

we  follow  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  British 
islands,  froraour  Ultima  Th  ale  in  Shetland  tn  the  Land's 
End  in  Cornwall,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  a  series  of 
changes  since  the  historical  era,  very  illustrative  of 
the  kind  and  degree  of  force  exerted  by  tides  and 
currents,  co-operating  with  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In 
this  survey  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
their  joint  power  on  islands,  promontories,  bays,  and 
estuaries ;  on  bold,  loily  clitis,  as  well  as  on  low  shores ; 
and  on  every  description  of  rock  and  soil,  from  granite 
to  blown  sand. 

The  northernmost  group  of  the  British  islands,  the 
Shetland,  are  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks, 
'mQ\aA\ng  granite,  gaeUs,  mica-slate,  serpentine,  gteen- 
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BtODe,  and  many  others,  with  some  secondary 
chiefly  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  These  islands 
are  exposed  continually  to  the  uncontrolled  violence 
of  the  Atlantic,  for  no  land  intervenes  between  their 
western  shores  and  America.  The  prevalence,  therfr- 
fore,  of  strong  westerly  gales  causes  the  wave: 
Bometimes  driven  with  irresistible  force  upon  thi 
while  there  is  also  a  current  setting  from  the  north. 
The  spray  of  the  sea  aids  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks, 
and  prepares  them  to  be  breached  by  the  mechanic^ 
force  of  the  waves.  Steep  cliSs  are  hollowed  out  inta 
deep  caves  and  lofly  arches ;  and  almost  every  pro- 
montory ends  in  a  cluster  of  rocks,  imitating  the  forms 
of  columns,  pinnacles,  and  obeiiski 

Drifting  of  large  Masses  of  Rock. — Modern  observ- 
ations show  that  the  reduction  of  continuous 
such  insular  masses  is  a  process  in  which  nature  is 
still  actively  engaged.  "  The  Isle  of  Stenness,"  says 
Dr.  Hibbert,  "  presents  a  scene  of  unequalled  desola- 
tion. In  stormy  winters,  huge  blocks  of  stones  are 
overturned  or  are  removed  from  their  native  beds,  and 
hurried  up  a  slight  acclivity  to  a  distance  almost 
credible.  In  the  winter  of  1802,  a  tabular -shaped 
mass,  eight  feet  two  inches  by  seven  feet,  and  five 
ich  thick,  was  dislodged  from  its  bed,  and 
renioved  to  a  distance  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet, 

recent  bed  li:om  which  a  block  had  beeu 

•way  the  preceding  winter  (a.  d.  ISISJ,  and 

:  to  be  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  by  seven  feet, 

depth  two  feet  eight  inches.     The  removed 

'  Knit  be«n  borne  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet, 

t  jAsnnred  into  thirteen  or  more  lesser  fragments, 

a£  whiictt  «ere  carried  still  farther,  from  30  to 

tes    Jt  tiioA,  nine  feet  two  inches  by  six  feet 
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and  a  half,  and  four  feet  thick,  was  hurried  up  the 
acclivity  to  a  distance  of  150  feet."  * 

At  Northmavine,  also,  angular  blocics  of  stone  have 
been  removed  in  a  similar  manner  to  considerable  dis- 
tsnccB  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  some  of  which  are  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  figure.f 


r  EffecU  of  Liglttning,  —  In  addition  to  i 
examples  of  masses  detached  and  driven  by  the  waves, 
[ides,  and  currents  from  their  place,  some  remarkable 
effects  of  lightning  are  recorded  in  these  isles.  At 
Funzie,  in  Fetlar,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  rock  of  mica-schist,  105  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad,  and 
ill  gome  places  four  feet  thick,  was  in  an  instant  torn 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  from  its  bed,  and  broken  into 
three  large,  and  several  smaller,  fragments.     One  of 

•  Desnip.  uf  SUelland  Islands,  p.  527.      Edin.    1B33. 

I  For  lliia  and  Ihv  tlircp  fnllowing  represeutntiont  of  rocks  in 
iht  Shetland  U\et,  I  am  indeiiled  Id  Dr.  Hibbert'g  work  berorc 
died,  whifb  U  rich  in  antiguariaii  and  geological  tea«iuc^v. 
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these,  twenty-six  feet  long,  tea  feet  broad,  and  fouE 
feet  thick,  was  simplj  turned  over.  The  second,  wbicb 
was  twenty-eight  feet  long,  seventeen  broad,  and  fivt 
feet  in  thickness,  was  hurled  across  a  high  point  to  tbs 
distance  of  fifty  yards.  Another  broken  mass,  about 
forty  feet  long,  was  thrown  still  farther,  but  in  the 
same  direction,  quite  into  the  sea.  There  were 
many  smaller  fragments  scattered  up  and  down." 

Wlien  we  thus  see  electricity  co-operating  with  the 
violent  movements  of  the  ocean  in  heaping  up  pili 
shattered  rocks  on  dry  land,  and  beneath  the  wa 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  a  region  which  shall  be  the 
theatre,  for  myriads  of  ages,  of  the  action  of  such  dis' 
turbing  causes,  might  present,  at  some  future  period, 
if  upraised  far  above  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  a  scene  of 
havoc  and  ruin  that  may  compare  with  any  now  found 
by  the  geologist  on  the  surface  of  our  continents. 

In  some  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  as  on  the  wei 
Meikle  Roe,  dikes,  or  veins  of  sofl  granite,  have 
mouldered  away  ;  while  the  matriie  in  which  they  were 
inclosed,  being  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  a  6rmev 
texture,  has  remained  unaltered.  Thus,  long  narrow 
ravines,  sometimes  twenty  feet  wide,  are  laid  open,  ancti 
oflen  give  accesb  to  the  waves.  Afler  describing  some 
huge  cavernous  apertures  into  which  the  sea  flows  for 
250  feel  in  Roeness,  Dr.  Hibbert,  writing  in  1 
enumerates  other  ravages  of  the  ocean.  "  A  mass  of 
rock,  the  average  dimensions  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
rated  at  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  square,  and  four  and  a 
half  or  five  in  thickness,  was  first  moved  from  its  bed, 
about  Sfty  years  ago,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  and 
has  since  been  twice  turned  over." 

•  Dr.  Hibbert.  from  MSS.  of  Rev.  George  Low,  of  FeUar. 
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P(usage  Jbreed  by  tJie  tea  throttgk  pwphyrUic  rocks. — 
"But  the  most  sublime  scene  is  where  a  mural  pile  of 
porphyry,  escaping  the  process  of  disintegration  that 
is  devastating  the  coast,  appears  to  have  been  left  as  a 
K>rt  of  rampart  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  ; —  tlie 
Atlantic,  when  provoked  by  wintry  gales,  batters 
against  it  with  all  the  force  of  real  artillery — the 
waves  having,  in  their  repeated  assaults,  forced  them- 
idves  an  entrance.  Tiiis  breach,  named  the  Grind  of 
the  Navir  (Fig-  19- )>  is  widened  every  winter  by  the 
orarwhelming  surge  that,  finding  a  pasrage  through  it, 


separates  large  stones  from  its  sides,  and  forces  them 
lo  a  distance  of  no  less  than  180  feet.  In  two  or  three 
spots,  the  fragments  which  have  been  detached  ate 
hroaght  t^etber  in  immense  heaps,  that  appear  as  an 
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accumulation  of  cubical  massei,  tlie  product  of  Eome 
quarry."  • 

It  is  evident,  from  this  example,  that  although  the 
greater  indestructibility  of  some  rocks  may  en^e 
them  to  withstand,  for  a  longer  time,  the  action  of  tbe 
elements,  yet  they  cannot  permanently  resist.  There 
are  localities  in  Siietland,  in  which  rocks  of  almosl 
every  variety  of  mineral  composition  are  suffering  dis- 
integratioD  ;  thus  the  sea  makes  great  inroads  on  tlie 
day  slate  of  ritfel  Head,  on  the  serpentine  of  the 
Vord  Hill  in  Fetlar,  and  on  the  mica-schist  of  the  Bbj 
of  Tricsta,  on  the  cast  coast  of  the  same  island,  which 
decomposes  Into  angular  blocks.  The  ijuartz  rock  oa 
the  east  of  Walls,  and  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist  of 
GarthnesH,  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Destruction  of  Islands Such  devastation  cannot 


be 

out  dividin 


,ti,, 


tiitted  fur  thousands  of  years 
inda,  uijiil  iluy  become  at  last  mere 


] 


\ 


•   Hibbert,  p.  528. 
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■lifters  of  rocks,  the  last  shreds  of  masses  once  con- 
iiuous.  To  this  state  many  appear  to  have  been 
'educed,  and  innumerable  fantastic  forma  are  assumed 
bv  rocks  adjoiniog  these  islands,  to  whidi  the  name  of 
DroDgs  is  applied,  aa  it  is  to  those  of  similar  sliape  in 

The  graxiitic  rocks  (Fig.  20.)  between  Papa  Stour 
and  HiUawick  Ness  afford  an  example.  A  still  more 
singular  cluster  of  rocks  is  seen  to  the  south  of  Hills- 
wick  Ness  (Fig,  21.),  which  presents  a  variety  of  forms 
as  viewed  from  different  points,  and  bas  often  been 
likened  to  a  small  fleet  of  vessels  witli  spread  sails.* 
Wc  may  imagine  that  in  the  course  of  time  Hillswick 


Xesa  itself  may  present  a  similar  wreck,  froni  the  un- 
equal decomposition  of  the  rocks  whereof  it  is  com- 
posed, consisting  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  traversed 
in  all  directions  by  veins  of  felspar -porphyry. 


.  p.  519. 
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Midway  between  the  groups  of  Shetland  and  Orkney 
is  Fair  Island,  said  to  be  composed  of  sandstone  with 
high  perpendicular  cliffs.  The  current  runs  with  sudi 
velocity,  that  during  a  calm,  and  when  there  is  no 
swell,  the  rocks  on  its  shores  are  white  with  the  foam 
of  the  sea  driven  against  them.  The  Orkneys,  if 
carefully  examined,  would  probably  illustrate  our  pre- 
sent topic  as  much  as  the  Shetland  group.  The  north- 
east promontory  of  San  da,  one  of  these  islands,  has 
been  cut  off  in  modern  times  by  the  sea,  so  that  it 
became  what  is  now  called  Start  Island,  where  a  light- 
house was  erected  in  1807,  since  which  time  the  new 
strait  has  grown  broader. 

East  Coast  of  Scotland. —  To  pass  over  to  the  main 
land  of  Scotland,  we  find  that  in  Inverness-shire  there 
have  been  inroads  of  the  sea  at  Fort  George,  and 
others  in  Morayshire,  which  have  swept  away  the  old 
town  of  Findhom.  On  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire, 
an  illustration  was  afforded,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  the  effect  of  promontories  in  protecting  a  line 
of  low-shore.  The  village  of  Mathers,  two  miles  south 
of  Johnshaven,  was  built  on  an  ancient  shingle  beach, 
protected  by  a  projecting  ledge  of  limestone  rock.  This 
was  quarried  for  lime  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sea 
broke  through^  and  in  1795  carried  away  the  whole 
village  in  one  night,  and  penetrated  150  yards  inland, 
where  it  has  maintained  its  ground  ever  since,  the  new 
village  having  been  built  farther  inland  on  the  new 
shore.  In  the  Bay  of  Montrose,  we  find  the  North 
Esk  and  the  South  £sk  rivers  pouring  annually  into 
the  sea  large  quantities  of  sand  and  pebbles,  yet  they 
have  formed  no  deltas ;  for  the  waves  aided  by  the 
current,  setting  across  their  mouths,  sweep  away  all 
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iterisU.      Considerable  beds  of  shingle,  brouglit 

the  NortJi  Esk,  are  seen  along  the  beach. 

Pioceeding  southwards,  we  learn  that  at  Arbroath. 

in  Fwrarshire,  which  stands  on  a  rock  of  red  sandstone. 

:^ril«DS  anil  houses  have  been  carried  awaj  since  tlie 

-itnencement  of  the  present  century  by  encroach- 

I  'iLs  of  the  sea.     It  bad  become  necessary  before 

'  '     :  I'.'S  lo  remove  the  tigbihouses,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 

I    estuary  of  the    Tay,  in   the  same  county,  at  Dutton 

N'tss,  which  were  built  on  a  tract  of  blown  sand,  the 

wa  having  eitcroached  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Force  o/"  Waves  a/ut  Currenls  in  Estiiarits.  —  The 
combined  power  which  waves  and  currents  can  exert 
rantwiriea  (a  term  which  I  confine  to  bays  entered 
both  by  rivers  and  the  tides  of  the  sea)  was  rcmark- 
lUf  exhibited  during  the  building  of  tbe  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tny.  The  Bell 
Rack  is  a  sunken  reef,  consisting  of  red  sandstone, 
bong  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  under  tbe  surface  at 
high  water,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mainland. 
Al  the  distance  of  100  yards,  there  is  a  depth,  in  all 
directions,  of  two  or  three  fathoms  at  low  water.  In 
1807,  during  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse,  six  large 
tdockg  of  granite,  which  had  been  landed  on  the  reef, 
were  removed  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  thrown 
aver  a  rising  ledge  to  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces ;  and  an  anchor,  weighing  about  22  cwt.,  was 
thrown  up  upon  the  rock.*  Mr.  Stevenson  informs 
US,  moreover,  that  drift  stones,  measuring  upwards  of 
diirty  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  two  tons  weight,  have, 
during  storms,  been  often  thrown  upon  the  rock  from 
the  deep  water.-]- 

■    AccountoftlicErectionoflheBell  Rock  Lighlhouar.p.  163. 
t  Ell.  Plul.  Jouro.  yol.  iii.  p.  54.      1820. 
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Submarme  ForeHs. — Among  the  proofs  that  the  ws 
has  encroached  on  the  Umd  bordering  the  estuaiy  of 
the   Tay,  Dr.  Fleming  has  mentioned  a  subHunine 
forest  which  has  been  traced  for  several  miles  akmg 
the  northern  shore  of  the  county  of  Fife.*   But  subse* 
quent  surveys  seem  to  have  shown  that  the  bed  of 
[>eat  containing  tree-roots,  leaves,  and  branches,  noir 
occurring  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Taj,  must  have 
come  into  its  present  position  by  a  general  sfaiking  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  forest  grew.     The  peat  bed 
alluded  to  is  not  confined,  says  Mr.  Buist,  to  the  pre- 
sent channel  of  the  Tay,  but  extends  far  beyond  it, 
and  is  covered  by  stratified  clay  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  thickness,  in  the  midst  of  which,  in  some 
places,  is  a  bed  full  of  sea-shells.f    Recent  discoveries 
having  established  the  fact  that  upward  and  down^ 
ward  movements  have  affected  our  island  since  the 
general   coast-line  had  nearly  acquired  its  present 
shape,  we  must  hesitate  before  we  attribute  any  given 
change  to  a  single  cause,  such  as  the  local  encroachment 
of  the  sea  upon  low  land. 

On  the  coast  of  Fife,  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  tract  of 
land,  said  to  have  intervened  between  the  castle  (A 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  sea,  has  been  entirely  swept 
away,  as  were  the  last  remains  of  the  Priory  of  Cnol 
in  the  same  county,  in  1803.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  land  has  been  consumed ;  at  Nortt 
Berwick  in  particular,  and  at  Newhaven,  where  tfi 
arsenal  and  dock,  built  in  the  reign  of  James  lY.,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  been  overflowed. 

JBasi  CoaH  of  England.  —  If  we  now  proceed  to  th< 
English  coast,  we  find  records  of  numerous  lands  hav< 

*  Quart.  Journ.  of  Sci.,  &c.,  No.  xiti.  N,  S.  March,  1830. 
t  Buist,  Quart.  Journ.  of  Agricult,  No.  ZLy.  p.  34.  June,  S39 
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big  been  destroyed  in  North umberlandj  as  those  near 
Bimborough  aud  Holy  Island,  and  at  Tynemoutli  Castle, 
which  now  overhangs  the  sea,  although  formerly  se- 
pBraled  from  it  by  a  atrip  of  land.  At  Hartlepool,  and 
Mveral  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham  composed 
nf  magnesiao  limestone,  the  sea  has  made  considerable 
inroads. 

Coast  of  Yorhahire.  —  Almost  the  whole  coasi  of 
Yorkshire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  that  of  the 
Humber,  is  in  a  state  of  gradual  dilapidation.  That 
part  of  the  clifTs  which  consists  of  lias,  the  oolite  series, 
aad  chalk,  decays  slowly.  They  present  abrupt  and 
naked  precipices,  often  300  feet  in  height :  and  it  is 
only  at  a  few  points  that  the  grassy  covering  of  the 
'loping  talus  marks  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the 
-  'STve  action  of  the  sea.     The  chalk  cliffs  are  worn 

M  caves  and  needles  in  the  projecting  headland  of 
1  uiniborough,  where  they  are  decomposed  by  the  s&lt 
spray,  and  slowly  crumble  away.  But  the  waste  is 
most  rapid  between  that  promontory  and  Spurn  Point, 
or  the  coast  of  Holderness,  as  it  is  called,  a  tract  con- 
sisting of  beds  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and  chalk  rubble. 
The  irregular  intermixture  of  the  argillaceous  beds 
causes  many  springs  to  be  thrown  out,  and  this  facili- 
tates the  undermining  process,  the  wares  beating 
against  them,  and  a  strong  current  setting  chiefly  from 
the  north.  The  wasteful  action  is  very  conspicuous 
St  Dimlington  Height,  ihe  loftiest  point  in  Holderness, 
irhere  the  beacon  stands  on  a  clilf  14^  feet  above  high 
water,  the  whole  being  composed  of  clay,  with  pebbles 
scattered  through  it." 
In  the  old  maps  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  spots,  now 

Phillip,-,  Geology  of  yorksliire,  p.  61. 
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sand-banks  in  the  sea,  marked  as  the  ancient  sites  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Auburn,  Hartbum,  and  Hjde. 
"  Of  Hyde,"  says  Pennant,  "  only  the  tradition  is  left; 
and  near  the  village  of  Hornsea,  a  street  called  Horn- 
sea Beck  has  long  since  been  swallowed*"  *  Owthome 
and  its  church  have  also  been  in  great  part  destroyed, 
and  the  village  of  Kilnsea ;  but  these  places  are  now 
removed  farther  inland.  The  annual  rate  of  encroach- 
ment at  Owthome  for  several  years  preceding  1830  it 
stated  to  have  averaged  about  four  yards.f  Not  un- 
reasonable fears  are  entertained  that  at  some  future 
time  the  Spurn  Point  will  become  an  island,  and  that 
the  ocean,  entering  into  the  estuary  of  the  Humber, 
will  cause  great  devastation,  j:  Pennant,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  silting  up  of  some  ancient  ports  in  that  estu- 
ary, observes,  "  But,  in  return,  the  sea  has  made  most 
ample  reprisals ;  the  site,  and  even  the  very  names  of 
several  places,  once  towns  of  note  upon  the  Humber, 
are  now  only  recorded  in  history ;  and  Ravensper  was 
at  one  time  a  rival  to  Hull  (Madox,  Ant.  £xch.  i.  422.), 
and  a  port  so  very  considerable  in  1332,  that  Edward 
Baliol  and  the  confederated  English  Barons  sailed  froni 
hence  to  invade  Scotland ;  and  Henry  IV.,  in  1399, 
made  choice  of  this  port  to  land  at,  to  effect  the  de- 
posal  of  Richard  H. ;  yet  the  whole  of  this  has  long 
since  been  devoured  by  the  merciless  ocean :  exten- 
sive sands,  dry  at  low  water,  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
stead."  § 

Pennant  describes  Spurn  Head  as  a  promontory  in 
the  form  of  a  sickle,  and  says  the  land,  for  some  miles 

*  Arctic  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  10.     Introduction. 

f  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Phillips  of  York. 

I  Phillips's  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  p.  60. 

§  Arct.  Zool.  vol.  i.  p.  13.     Introduction. 
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I  ade  ■ortb,  w««  ■*  peqKtuallj  preyed  on  by  ihc  fury 
[    :  ^eG^mm  Ses,  wbidi  deroura  whole  acres  «t  a 
B  the  shores  coitsiderable  qtiaalities 


:  to  Bergmann,  a  strip  of  laiul,  with  sere- 
ras  carried  airaj  near  the  mouth  of  the 

riai«J»ati"n  — The  taaritime  district  of  Lincola' 
jj-E  taKanta  diieAjr  of  laods  that  lie  below  the  level 
:  'T^  atat,  beti^  protected  by  embankmeats.     Gieat 

-"J  t£  tb»  fenny  tract  were,  at  some  unknomi  penod. 

'  .aij  oevDCrj,  but  were  afierwanb  inundated,  and 

-  aav  ag^  recovered  from  the  ses.     Some  of  the 

^-3  were  embanked  and  drained  by  tbe  Itooians :  but 
ir.a  their  depanore  the  sea  relumed,  and  large  tracts 
'•dt  eoo'cred  with  beda  of  silt  containing  marine 
■  ■lU^  WW  again  conrened  into   productive   lands. 

Im  A«adfid  (»Iastrophec  are  recorded  by  incuraions 
u^  se%  «berd>y  seretal  parishes  Itave  been  at  dif- 

-t:^  tj^te%  orerwbelmed. 

It  hi»  heat  latdy  proposed  by  Sir  John  Rennie  and 
vo^  10  rescue  friHn  the  dominion  of  the  sea  a  large 
:si  if  what  i*  called  "  tlie  Wuh,"  between  the  couo- 
^a  tf  Lincnln  and  Norfolk.  The  {dan  for  accomplish, 
ac  tkn  otiject  coitsiiits  in  deepening  and  straighiening 
Tar  ilmiiiii  li  of  the  river&  Ouze,  Nene,  WJtham,  and 
::^a^  aQ  of  which  are  to  be  confined  between  weil- 

--aed  banks,  and  united  into  one  grand  channel  in 
ventre  of  the  Wash.     The  land  already  gained  by 

"■"t  dfierMions  siuce  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
.^x^ry  m  of  vast  extent,  and  the  additional  space 
' :  -^  the  pngectors  hope  to  reclaim  on  the  opposite 

"  Ara.  ZaoL  rot.  i.  p.  IS.      Introduction. 
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shores  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk  will  amount  to  150,09 
seres,  and  be  half  as  large  again  as  the  county  of  B 
land  in  area.*  ^ 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  mud  suspended  in  th^ 
tidal  waters  of  the  rivers  entering  the  Wash,  that  tlx^ 
accumulation  of  soil  by  "  warping,"  wherever  the  forgi^ 
of  the  winds  and  currents  can  be  checked,  is  surprin^ 
ingly  rapid.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  portion  of  th^ 
old  channel  of  the  Ouze,  containing  300  acres,  m^ 
deserted  by  an  alteration  of  the  drainage,  it  was  waqie^ 
up,  without  any  artificial  aid,  to  the  height  of  twen^^ 
five  feet  in  five  or  six  ycara.+  ;^ 

No>fo!k.~We  come  next  to  the  cliffs  of  Norfd^ 
and  Suffolk,  where  the  decay  is  In  general  incessaai^ 
and  rapid.  At  Hunstanton,  on  the  north,  the  uodefk^ 
mining  of  the  lower  arenaceous  beds  at  the  foot  of  tli^ 
cliff  causes  masses  of  red  and  white  chalk  to  be  pre^V 
cipitated  from  above.  Between  Hunstanton  and  W?j^ 
bourne,  low  hills,  or  dunes,  of  blown  sand,  are  formed^ 
along  the  shore,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  Tb^^ 
are  composed  of  dry  sand,  bound  in  a  compact  mauV 
by  the  long  creeping  roots  of  the  plant  called  MarraD^ 
(^Arurido  aTenaria).  Swch  is  the  present  set  of  tlui^ 
tides,  that  the  harbours  of  Clay,  Wells,  and  otbefHi 
places,  are  securely  defended  by  these  barriers ;  afford-''^ 
iog  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  not  the  strength  of  th»^ 
material  at  particular  points  that  determines  whetherS 
the  sea  shall  be  progressive  or  stationary,  but  Hcm'S 
general  contour  of  the  coast.  ^ 

Tlie  waves  constantly  undermine  the  low  chalk  cHfis,  , 
covered  with  sand  and  clay,  between  Weybourne  and 

■   Sir  J.  Rennie,  Report  on  River  Ouie  Outfall  ImprovGmeui, 
p.  13.  July,  J  839, 
■/•  Ibid.  p.  3. 


pcMut  bm  WW  bdt,  n  1805,  llac  k  woold  require 
WKBtj  years  far  the  mb  I*  rewli  tW  ipat :  the  Bcan 
Im  of  lawt  bemg  alcohlH,  ftvn  freriw  obcerr- 
Itinu,  to  be  somewhat  Icm  than  one  yvd  ■nninlljr. 
The  dklance  bctveea  ibe  home  aad  the  ms  was  Uty 
jvik  :  bat  no  sHowaoce  was  made  far  the  slope  of  the 
grooml  being  Jnm  the  tes,  in  coniequence  of  which, 
the  waste  was  ikatinllj  accelerated  every  year,  as  the 
diff  grew  lower,  there  being  at  each  succeeding  period 
Un  matter  to  remore  when  portions  of  equal  area  fell 
dtnm.  Between  the  years  1824  and  18'2U,  do  !«■>« 
than  seventeen  yards  were  swept  away,  and  only  a 
mall  garden  was  then  left  between  the  building  and 
the  sea-  There  was  in  1829,  a  depth  of  twenty  feet 
(infficient  to  float  a  frigate)  at  one  point  in  the  har- 
bour of  that  port,  where,  only  forty-eight  years  before, 
there  stood  a  cliff  &t\y  feet  high,  with  houses  upon  it ! 
If  once  in  half  a  century  an  equa)  amount  of  change 
woe  produced  suddenly  by  the  momenlary  shock  of 
m  earthquake,  history  would  be  filled  with  records  of 
socb  wonderfijl  rcTolutionB  of  the  earth's  surface ;  but, 
if  the  conversion  of  high  land  into  deep  sea  be  gradual, 
it  excites  only  local  atteniion.  The  flag-staff  of  the 
IVeventiTe  Service  station,  on  the  south  side  of  this 
harbour,  was  thrice  removed  inland  between  the  years 
1814  and  1829,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of 
Aesea. 

Farther  to  the  south  we  find  cliffs,  composed,  like 
those  of  Holderness  before  mentioned,  of  allerwaVm^ 
ttntta  of  Mae  clay,  gravel,  ham,  and  fine  sand.     h\- 
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though  they  eometimes  exceed  300  feet  in  height,  th( 
havoc  made  on  the  coast  is  most  formidable.  Thi 
whole  site  of  ancient  Cromer  now  forms  part  of  ihi 
German  Ocean,  the  inhabitants  having  gradually  r 
treated  inland  to  their  present  situation,  from  wheni 
the  sea  still  threatens  to  dislodge  them.  In  the  wint 
of  1825,  a  fallen  mass  was  precipitated  front  near  thf 
lighthouse,  which  covered  twelve  acres,  extending  fai 
into  the  sea,  the  cliffs  being  230  feet  in  height.*  Thl 
undermining  by  springs  has  sometimes  caused  lai^ 
portions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cliffs,  with  hoi 
still  standing  upon  them,  to  give  way,  so  that  it  is 
possible,  by  erecting  breakwaters  at  the  base  of  th( 
cliffs,  permanently  to  ward  off  the  danger. 

On  the  same  coast,  says  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,  th( 
ancient  villages  of  Shipden,  Wimpwell,  and  Ecclei 
have  disappeared ;  several  manors  and  large  porllo 
of  neighbouring  parishes  having,  piece  afler  piece; 
been  swallowed  up;  nor  has  there  been  any  inter^i 
mission,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  ravages  of  tbe> 
sea  along  a  line  of  coast  twenty  miles  in  length,  iih 
which  these  places  stood.-f  Of  Eccles,  however, 
monument  still  remains  in  the  ruined  tower  of  the  o 
church,  which  is  half  buried  in  the  dunes  of  sar 
within  a  few  paces  (60?)  of  the  sea-beach  (fig.  22.> 
So  early  as  1605  the  inhabitants  petitioned  James  U 
for  a  reduction  of  taxes,  as  300  acres  of  land,  and  all 
tlicir  houses,  save  fourteen,  had  then  been  destroyed 
by  the  sea.  Not  one  half  that  number  of  acres  now 
remains  in  the  parish,  and  hills  of  blown  sand 
occupy  the  siie  of  the  houses  which  were  still  extant 
in  1605.    When  I  visited  the  spot  in  1839,  the  sea  wa», 


•   Taf  lot's  Ccolc-xy  of  East  Norfolk,  p.  32. 


t  Ibid. 
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fast  encroadiing  on  the  sandhills,  and  had  lain  open  on 
ihe  beach  the  foundations  of  a  house  fourteen  yards 
sijuare,  the  upper  part  of  which  had  evidently  been 
pulled  doTVii  befijre  it  had  been  buried  under  eand. 
The  body  of  the  church  baa  also  been  long  buried, 
but  the  tower  still  remains  visible. 


tightbouic  or  HaAHMVOBh  In 


HiJIs  of  blown  aand,  between  Ecclea  and  Winterton, 
have  barred  up  and  excluded  the  tide  for  many  hun- 
dred years  from  the  mouths  of  several  small  estuaries ; 
but  there  are  records  of  nine  breaches,  from  20  to  120 
yards  wide,  having  been  made  through  these,  by  which 
ioimense  damage  was  done  to  the  low  grounds  in  the 
interior,  A  few  miles  south  of  Happisburgb,  also,  are 
hiJJs  of  blown  sand,  which  extend  to  Yarmoufli.  tbest 
ofca«  afford  a  temporary  protection  to  ai^i 

.i>  3 
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an  inland  cliff  about  a  mile  long,  at  Winterton,  shows 
dearly  that  at  that  point  the  sea  must  have  pene- 
trated formerly  farther  than  at  present 

Sileinff  up  of  Estuaries. —  At  Yarmouth,  the  sea  has 
not  advanced  upon  the  sands  In  the  slightest  degree 
Btnce  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  tinie  of  the  Saxons, 
s  great  estuary  extended  as  far  as  Norwich,  which  city 
is  represented,  even  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  as  "  sitjiated  on  the  banks  of  an  arm  of  the 
Bea,"  Tlie  sands  whereon  Yarmouth  is  built,  first  be- 
came firm  and  habitable  ground  about  the  year  10U8, 
from  which  time  a  line  of  dunes  has  gradually  increased 
in  height  and  breadth,  stretching  across  the  whole 
entrance  of  the  ancient  estuary,  and  obstructing  the 
IDgress  of  the  tides  so  completely,  that  they  are  only 
edniitted  by  the  narrow  passage  which  the  river  keeps 
OpcDi  and  which  has  gradually  shifted  several  miles  to 
the  south.  The  ordinary  tides  at  the  river's  mouth 
life,  at  present,  only  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  the  spring  tides  to  about  eight  or  nine. 

By  the  exclusion  of  the  sea,  thousands  of  acres  in 

the  interior  have  become  cultivated  lands ;  and,  ex- 

dusive  of  smaller  pools,  upwards  of  sixty  fresh-water 

Ijkcs  have  been  formed,  varying  in  depth  from  fifteen 

to  thirty  feet,  and  in  extent  from  one  acre  to  twelve 

hundred.*    Tlie  Vare,  and  other  rivers,  frequently 

cfiminuDKate  with  Uiese  sheets  of  water ;   and  thus 

(ber  arc  liable  to  be  filled  up  gradually  with  lacustrine 

«na«av»l<W  <tep(K»<*'  and  lo  be  converted  into  land 

ttmmA  with  ferotts.    Yel  it  must  not  be  imagined, 

te:  the  •c*mlMti™i  of  ncf  la""!  '''■  for  cultivation  in 

itmUk  and  8«i(*m*C«ies  any  permanent  growth 
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e  eastern  limits  of  our  island,  to  compensate  ith 
idterateil  losses.  No  deUa  can  form  on  such  a  sliore. 
Immediately  off  Yarmoutli,  and  pamllt'l  to  llie  shore, 
ii  a  great  range  of  sand-banks,  the  shajie  of  which 
raries  slowly  from  year  to  year,  and  oJlen  suddenly 
after  great  storms.  Captain  Henett,  R.  N.,  found  in 
;  banks,  in  IB36,  a  broad  channel  sixty-five  feel 
de^  wliere  there  was  only  a  depth  of  four  feet  during 
1  prior  survey  in  1822.  The  sea  liad  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  sixty  feet  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  or 
perhaps  a  shorter  period.  ThenewehaDiiel  thus  formed 
serves  at  present  ( 1 B38),  for  the  entrance  of  ships  into 
Varmouth  Roads  ;  and  the  niagnitude  of  this  change 
-liows  how  easily  a  new  set  of  the  waves  and  currents 
.^ight  endanger  the  submergence  of  the  land  gained 
.>:ihin  the  ancient  estuary  of  the  Yare. 

That  great  banks  should  be  thrown  across  the  mouths 
01  estuaries  on  our  eastern  coast,  where  there  is  not  a 
large  body  of  river-water  to  maintain  an  open  channel, 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
marine  current,  sweeping  along  the  coast,  is  charged 
with  the  materials  of  wasting  cliffs,  and  ready  to  form 
a  bar  anywhere,  the  instant  its  course  is  interrupted  or 
checked  by  any  opposing  stream.  The  mouth  of  the 
Yare  has  been,  within  the  last  five  centuries,  diverted 
about  four  miles  to  the  south.  In  like  manner  it  is 
evident  that  at  some  remote  period,  the  river  Aide 
entered  the  sea  at  Aldborougb,  until  its  ancient  outlet 
was  barred  up  and  at  length  transferred  to  a  point  no 
less  than  ten  miles  distant  to  the  south-west.  In  this 
case,  ridges  of  sand  aadshingle,  like  those  of  Lowestoif 
Ness,  which  will  be  described  by-and-by,  have  been 
thrown  up  between  the  river  and  the  sea ;  and 
aodeat  sea-cliff  is  to  be  seen,  now  inland. 
o  4 
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It  may  be  asked  why  the  rivers  on  our  e 
are  always  deflected  southwards,  although  the  tidd 
current  flows  alternately  from  the  south  and  nort 
The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior  force  of  w 
is  commonly  called  "  the  flood  tide  from  the  north, 
tidal  wave  derived  from  the  Atlantic,  a  small  part 
which  passes  eastward  up  the  English  Channel,  aadi 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  then  northwards, 
while  the  principal  body  of  water,  moving  much  morft 
rapidly  in  a  more  open  sea,  on  the  western  side  of 
Britain,  Rrst  passes  the  Orkneys,  and  then  turning, 
flows  down  between  Norway  and  Scotland,  and  sweep! 
with  great  velocity  along  our  eastern  coast, 
known  that  the  highest  tides  on  this  coast  are  occa> 
sioned  by  a  powerful  north-west  wind  which  raises  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  causes  it  to  pour 
greater  volume  of  water  into  the  German  ocean.  Th 
circumstance  of  a  violent  off-shore  wind  being  attended 
with  a  rise  of  the  waters,  instead  of  a  general  retreat 
of  the  sea,  naturally  excites  the  wonder  of  the  iahabit- 
ants  of  our  coast.  In  many  districts  they  look  with 
confidence  for  a  rich  harvest  of  that  valuable  manure, 
the  sea'Weed,  when  the  north -westerly  gales  prevail, 
and  are  rarely  disappointed.  The  phenomenon  is  so 
well  calculated  to  awaken  curiosity,  that  I  have  heard 
the  cause  discussed  by  peasants  and  flshermen  ;  and 
more  than  once  they  have  hazarded  a  theory  of  tlieir 
own  to  account  for  it  The  most  ingenious  idea  which 
I  heard  suggested  was  this:  a  vast  body  of  surface 
water,  say  they,  is  repelled  by  the  wind  from  the  shore, 
which  afterwards  returns,  in  order  to  restore  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  by  this  means  a  strong  under-current  is 
produced,  which  tears  up  the  weed  fi-om  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  aad  casts  it  ashore.    The  true  exp\a.wa\.\an,. 


Ch.VIL3  ON  THE  SUFFOLK  COAST.  Oi 

however,  of  the  phenotneooD  it  doubtless  that  above 
mentioned. 

Coast  of  Suffolk The  cliffs  of  Suffolk,  to  which 

we  next  proceed,  are  somewhat  less  elevated  than 
thuse  of  Norfolk,  but  composed  of  similar  alternations 
of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  From  Gorleston  in  Suffolk, 
to  within  a  few  miles  north  of  Lowestoff,  the  cliffs  are 
slowly  undermined.  Near  the  last-mentioned  town, 
there  is  an  inland  cliff  about  sixty  feet  high,  the  slo- 
ping talus  of  which  is  covered  with  turf  and  heath. 


Map  nf  to  iwU<itf"Jtoi,  SuflWI.  • 


a,  a.    Ttac  dolled  IIiki  cipr» 

extraDitj  uTtlic  tiiiiiKulii  i 

^i,&.    Tbc  dark  lino  rcpruen 


Between  the  cliff  and  the  sea  is  a  low,  flat  tract  of 
sand,  called  the  Ness,  nearly  three  miles  long,  and  for 
the  most  part  out  of  reach  of  the  highest  tides.  The 
point  of  the  Ness  projects  from  the  base  of  the  original 
cliff  to  the  distance  of  660  yards.  This  accession  of 
land,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  has  been  effected  at  dtstioct  and 
distant  intervals,  by  the  influence  of  currents  running 
between  the  land  and  a  shoal  about  a  mile  off  Lowes- 
toff, called  the  Holm  Sand.     Hie  lines  of  growth  in 

•  From  Mr.  B.  C  Taylot'i  Men,,,  see  beVow. 
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the  NesB  are  indicated  by  a  series  of  ci 
or  embankments  inclosing  limited  areas,  and  several 
of  these  ridges  have  been  formed  within  the  observa- 
tion of  persons  now  living.  A  rampart  of  heavy  ma- 
terials is  first  thrown  up  to  an  unusual  altitude  by  some 
extraordinary  tide,  attended  with  a  violent  gale.  Sub- 
sequent tides  extend  the  base  of  this  high  bank  of 
shingle,  and  the  interstices  are  then  filled  with  sand 
blown  from  the  beach.  The  Arundo  and  other  d 
plants  by  degress  obtain  a  footing ;  and  creeping  along 
the  ridge,  give  solidity  to  the  mass,  and  form  ii 
cases  a  matted  covering  of  turf.  Meanwhile  another 
mound  is  forming  externally,  which  by  the  like  pro- 
cess rises  and  gives  protection  to  the  lirst.  If  the  sea 
forces  its  way  through  one  of  the  external  and  incom- 
plete mounds,  the  breach  is  soon  repaired.  Afier  a 
while  ihe  marine  plants  within  the  areas  inclosed  by 
these  embankments  arc  succeeded  by  a  better  species 
of  herbage,  aSbrding  good  pasturage,  and  the  sat 
become  sufficiently  firm  to  support  buildings.* 

Destruction  of  Dunwich  by  the  Sea. — The  i 
undermines  the  high  cliffs  near  Gorton,  a  few  mi 
north  of  Lowestoff,  as  also  two  miles  south  of  the  sai 
town,  at  Pakefield,  a  village  which  has  been  in  part 
swept  away  during  the  present  century.  From  thence 
to  Dunwich  the  destruction  is  constant.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  250  yards  from  the  wasting  cliff  at  Pakefield, 
where  we  must  suppose  land  to  have  existed  at  no  re- 
mote period,  the  sea  is  sixteen  feet  deep  at  low  water, 
and  in  the  roadstead  beyond,  twenty-four  feet.  Of 
the  gradual  destruction  of  Dunwich,  once  the  most 

•  The  formation  of  (he  Ness  is  well  dttcrilwd  Lj  Mr.  R,  C. 
Ttjrlar,  Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1827,  p.  2aT. 
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considerable  seaport  on  this  coast,  we  have  many 
aulheatic  records.  Gardner,  in  his  history  of  that 
borough,  published  in  ITS*,  shows,  by  reference  to 
documents  beginning  with  Doomsday  Book,  that  the 
cliSa  at  Dunwich,  Southwold,  Eastern,  and  Fakefield, 
bave  been  always  subject  to  wear  away.  At  Dunwich, 
in  particular,  two  tracts  of  land  which  had  been  taxed 
in  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  are  mentioned,  in  the  Conqueror's  sur- 
vey, made  but  r.  few  years  afterwards,  as  having  been 
devoured  by  the  sea.  The  losses,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  of  a  monastery, — at  another  ofseveral  churches, 
—  afterwards  of  the  old  port,  —  then  of  four  hundred 
houses  at  once,  —  of  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  the 
high  road,  town-hall,  gaol,  and  many  other  buildings, 
are  mentioned,  with  the  dates  when  they  perished.  It 
is  stated  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  not  one  quarter 
of  the  town  was  lefl  standing;  yet  the  inhabitants  re- 
treating inland,  the  name  was  preserved,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  many  other  ports,  when  their  ancient  site 
has  been  blotted  out.  Tlicre  is,  however,  a  church,  ot 
considerable  antiquity,  still  standing,  the  last  of  twelve 
mentioned  in  some  records.  In  17+0,  the  laying  open 
of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Francis,  in 
the  sea-clilTs,  is  well  described  by  Gardner,  with  the 
eofiins  and  skeletons  exposed  to  view  —  some  lying  on 
the  beach,  and  rocked  — 

"  In  cradle  of  ihe  rude  imperious  surge." 

Of  these  cemeteries  no  remains  can  now  be  seen. 
Ray  also  says,  "  that  ancient  writings  make  mention  of 
a  wood  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Dunwich,  the 
site  of  which  must  at  present  be  so  far  within  the  sea."  • 
■   Coategaepa 
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This  city,  once  so  flourishing  and  populoi 

small  viUage,  with  about  twenty  houses,  and  one  hua- 

dred  inhabitants. 

TTiere  is  an  old  tradition,  "  that  the  tailors  sat  in 
their  shops  at  Dunwich,  and  saw  the  ships  in  Yarmoi 
Bay;"  but  when  we  consider  how  far  the  coast  al' 
Lowestoff  Ness  projects  between  these  places,  we 
cannot  give  credit  to  the  tale,  which,  nevertheless, 
proves  liow  much  the  inroads  of  the  sea  in  times  of  old 
had  prompted  men  of  lively  imagination  to  indulge 
their  taste  for  the  marvellous. 

Gardner's  description  of  the  cemeteries  laid  open  bjr 
the  waves  remind  us  of  the  scene  which  has  been  t 
well  depicted  by  Bewick*,  and  of  which  numeroufl 
points  on  the  same  coast  might  have  suggested  the 
idea.  On  the  verge  of  a  cliff,  which  the 
mined,  are  represented  the  unshaken  tower  and  westera 
end  of  an  abbey.  The  eastern  aisle  is  gone,  and  tha 
pillars  of  the  cloister  are  soon  to  follow.  The  waves 
have  almost  isolated  the  promontory,  and  invaded  the 
cemetery,  where  they  have  made  sport  with  the  mortal 
relics,  and  thrown  up  a  skull  upon  the  beach.  In  the 
foreground  is  seen  a  broken  tombstone,  erected,  i 

L legend  tells,  "  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  w 
name  is  obliterated,  as  is  that  of  the  county  for  which 
he  was  '  Gustos  Rotulorum.'  "  A  cormorant  is  perched 
on  the  monument,  defiling  it,  as  if  to  remind  some 
moraliser,  like  Hamlet,  of  "  the  base  uses  "  to  wiiich 
things  sacred  may  be  turned.  Had  this  excellent  artist 
desired  to  satirise  certain  popular  theories  of  geologyi 
be  might  have  inscribed  the  stone  to  the  memory  of 
gome  philosopher  who   taught    "the  permanency  of 


•  Histo/j-of  British  Rifils  vol.  ii.  i: 
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existing  continents  "  —  "  the  era  of  repose  "  —  ''  llie 
impatence  of  moil  era  causes." 

Tlie  incursions  of  tlie  sea  at  Aldborough  were  for- 
oierly  very  d  est  rue  live,  and  thiii  borougli  is  known  to 
have  been  once  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
the  present  shore.  The  inhabitants  continued  to  build 
&rther  inland,  till  they  arrived  at  the  extremity  of 
their  property,  and  then  the  town  decayed  greatly; 
but  two  sand-banks,  thrown  up  at  a  short  distance, 
now  afford  a  temporary  safeguard  to  the  coast,  be- 
tween these  banks  and  the  present  shore,  where  the 
current  now  flows,  the  sea  is  twenty-four  feet  deep  on 
the  spot  where  the  town  formerly  stood. 

Continuing  our  survey  of  the  Suffolk  coast  to  the 
southward,  we  tind  that  the  cliffs  of  Dawdsey  and 
Felixtow  are  foundering  continually.  It  appears  thati 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  Orwell 
river  continued  its  course  in  a  more  direct  line  to  the 
sea,  and  entered  to  the  north  instead  of  the  south  of 
the  low  bank  on  which  Landguard  Fort  is  built. 

Essex.  —  Harwich  is  said  to  have  owed  Its  rise  to  the 
destruction  of  Orwell,  a  town  which  stood  on  the  spot 
now  called  "  the  west  rocks,"  and  was  overwhelmed 
by  an  inroad  of  the  sea  since  the  Conquest.  The  isth- 
mus on  which  Harwich  stands  will  probably  become  an 
island  in  about  half  a  century,  for  the  sea  by  that  time 
may  have  made  a  breach  near  Lower  Dover  Court, 
.  where  the  cliffs  are  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of 
London  clay  containing  septarla.  They  bad  wasted 
away  considerably  between  the  years  1829  and  1838, 
at  both  which  periods  1  examined  this  coast.  In  that 
short  interval  several  gardens  and  many  houses  had 
been  swept  into  the  sea,  and  in  April  1838,  a  whole 
street  was  threatened  with  destruction.    The  a&NSinc^ 
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of  the  sea  is  much  accelerated  by  the  traffic  carried 
on  in  septaria,  which  are  shipped  off  to  Harwich  for 
cement  as  fast  as  they  fall  down  upon  the  beach,  where 
they  become  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  is  not  lord  of  the  soil  on  which  the  buildings 
stand.  These  stones,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  heaps  oo 
the  shore,  would  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  re- 
tard the  conversion  of  the  isthmus  into  an  island,  m 
event  which  might  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  town  of  Harwich. 

Among  other  losses  it  is  recorded,  that  since  the 
year  1807,  a  field  called  the  Vicar's  Field,  which 
belonged  to  the  living  of  Harwich,  has  been  over- 
whelmed * ;  and  in  the  year  1820  there  was  a  consi- 
derable space  between  the  battery  at  Harwich,  buUt 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  sea; 
part  of  the  fortification  had  been  swept  away  in  1829^ 
and  the  rest  then  overhung  the  water. 

At  Walton  Naze,  in  the  same  county,  the  difii 
composed  of  London  clay,  capped  by  the  shelly  tandf 
of  the  crag,  reach  the  height  of  about  100  feet,  and 
are  annually  undermined  by  the  waves.  The  ol4 
churchyard  of  Walton  has  been  washed  away,  and  dw 
cliffs  to  the  south  are  constantly  disappearing. 

Kent  —  Jsle  of  Shqppey.  —  On  the  coast  bounding 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  there  are  numerous  exam- 
ples both  of  the  gain  and  loss  of  land.  The  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  which  is  now  about  six  miles  long  by  four  in 
breadth,  is  composed  of  London  clay.  The  cliffs  on 
the  north,  which  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high, 
decay  rapidly,  fifty  acres  having  been  lost  in  twenty 
years, between  1810and  1830.  The  church  at  Minster^ 
now  near  the  coast,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of 

•  On  authority  of  Dr.  Mttcliell,  F.  G.  S. 
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ibe  island  in  1 7S0  * ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that, 
U  the  present  rate  of  destruction,  the  whole  isle  »'il1 
be  annihilated  in  about  Haifa  century.  On  the  coast  of 
ihe  maiolaod  to  the  east  of  Sheppey  is  Heme  Buy ;  a 
place  still  retainiog  the  name  of  a  bay,  although  it  is 
DO  longer  appropriate,  as  the  waves  and  currents  have 
iwept  away  the  ancient  headlands.  There  was  for- 
tnerly  a  small  promontory  in  the  lino  of  the  shoals 
where  the  present  pier  is  built,  by  which  the  larger 
boy  was    divided   into   two,    called   the    Upper    and 


Still  farther  east  stands  the  church  ofReculver, 
npon  a  cliff  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  about  twenty 
feet  high.  Reculver  (Regulvium)  was  an  important 
military  station  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  andappears, 
from  Lelaod's  account,  to  have  been,  so  late   as  Henry 

I?  For  this  informutian  1  Bin  jndeblcd  lo  W,  Gunnel,  Esq. 
"    ■'         "'i^'y  o/fPi /iiiAM-dson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


i  reign,  nearly  one  mile  distant  from  the  seii 
In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  there  is  a  view  of 
it,  token  in  1781,  which  still  represents  a  considerable 
space  as  intervening  between  the  north  wall  of  the 
churchyard  and  tlie  cliff.  •  Some  time  before  thi 
year  1780,  the  waves  had  reached  the  site 
ancient  Roman  camp,  or  fortification,  the  v 
which  had  continued  for  several  years  at^^er  they  were; 
undermined  to  overhang  the   sea,   being  firmly 

;nted  intoone  mass.  They  were  eighty  yards  nearSr 
the  sea  than  tlie  church,  and  they  are  spoken  of  in 
the  "  Topographica  Britannica,"  in  the  year  1780,  M 
having  recently  fallen  down.     In   1804',  part 

•   Vol.  ii.  New  Series,  1809,  ?.  BOl- 
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diurdiyard  with  some  adjoining  houses  was  washed 
vny,  and  the  ancient  church,  with  its  two  lofty  spirei, 
R  well  known  land-mark,  was  dismantled  and  aban- 
doDed  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  still  standing  ( I  S34)i 
but  would  probably  have  been  annihilated  ere  ihis,  had 
not  the  force  of  the  waves  been  checked  by  an  artificial 
causeway  of  stones  and  large  wooden  piles  driven  into 
tbe  Bands  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.* 

Jtk  t^  Thanet.  —  The  isle  of  Thanet  was.  in  the 
tiBie  of  tlie  Romans,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Kent 
bf  B  navigable  channel,  through  which  the  Roman 
fleets  sailed  on  their  way  to  and  from  London.  Bede 
describes  this  small  estuary  as  being,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  three  furlongs  in  breadth ;  and 
it  IS  supposed  that  it  began  to  grow  shallow  about  the 
period  of  the  Norman  conquest.  It  was  so  far  silted 
np  in  the  year  1485,  that  an  act  was  tiien  obtaijied  to 
boild  a  bridge  across  it ;  and  it  has  since  become 
marsli  land  with  small  streams  running  through  it. 
On  the  coast.  Bedlam  Farm,  belonging  to  tbe  hospital 
of  that  name,  lost  eight  acres  in  tbe  twenty  years 
preceding  1830,  the  land  being  composed  of  chalk 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
has  been  computed,  that  the  average  waste  of  the  clifF 
between  the  North  Foreland  and  the  Reculvers,  a 
distance  of  about  eleven  miles,  is  not  less  than  two 
feet  per  annum.  The  chalk  cliffs  on  the  south  of 
Thanet,  between  Ramsgate  and  Pegwell  Bay,  have  on 
an  average  lost  three  feet  per  annum  for  the  ten  last 
years  (preceding  1830). 

Goodiain  Sands. —  The  Goodwin  Sands  lie  opposite 
ibis  part  of  the  Kentish  coast.  They  are  about  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  are  ia  some  parts  thtee,  Bn&,  '\a 

•  Ur.  Mitcbell,  Proceedings  of  Geol,  Soc.  vo\.  ii. 
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Others  seven  miles  distant  from  the  shore ;  and,  fors 
certain  space,  are  laid  bare  at  low  water.  That  they 
are  a  remnant  of  land,  and  not  "  a  mere  accomulatioa 
of  sea  land,"  as  Rennell  imagined  ',  may  be  preBumed 
from  the  fact  that,  when  the  erection  of  a  UghthoaH 
on  this  shoal  was  in  contemplation  by  the  Trini^ 
Board  in  the  year  1817i  it  was  found,  by  borings,  that 
the  bank  consisted  of  fifteen  feet  of  sand,  resting  so 
blue  clay.  An  obscure  tradition  has  come  down'  to  us, 
that  the  estates  of  Earl  Goodwin,  the  father  of  Hart^ 
who  died  in  the  year  1053,  were  situated  here,  and 
some  have  conjectured  that  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  tlie  flood  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  in( 
iinno  1099.  The  last  remains  of  an  island,  consisting, 
like  iSheppey,  of  clay,  may  perhaps  have  been  carried 
away  about  that  time. 


iJVgm  IIU  Nertlhatil. 


There  are  other  records  of  waste  in  the  catrnty  of 
Kent,  as  at  Deal ;  and  at  Dover,  vfbere  Sbakspeare's 
•  Geog.  of  H«iod.  viA-ii.  ?.»«. 
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composed  entirely  of  chalk,  lias  suffered  greatly, 
continually  diminishes  in  height,  the  slope  of  the 
hill  being  towards  the  land.  (See  fig.  26.)  There  was 
m  immense  landslip  from  this  cliiT  in  1810,  by  whidi 
Dover  was  shaken  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  still 
greater  one  in  1772.*  We  may  suppose,  therefore, 
ihat  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  in  the  year 
1600,  when  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear  was  written, 
»a»  more  *'  fearful  and  dizzy  "  than  it  is  now. 

Straits  of  Dormer. — In  proceeding  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  German  Ocean  towards  the  Straits  ot 
DoTer,  the  water  becomes  gradually  more  shallow,  so 
that  in  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  leagues  we 
pass  from  a  depth  of  120,  to  that  ofaS.  38,  KS,  and 
even  less  than  2  fathoms.  Tlie  shallowest  part  follows 
B  line  drawn  between  Homney  Marsh  and  Boulogne. 
From  this  point  the  English  Channel  again  deepens 
pr^ressively  as  we  proceed  westward,  so  that  the 
Straits  of  Dover  may  be  said  to  part  two  seas.f 

Whether  England  was  formerly  united  with  France 
has  often  been  a  favourite  subject  of  speculation.  So 
early  as  1605  our  countryman  Verstegan,  in  his 
'■jiutiquities  of  the  English  Nation,"  observed  that 
many  preceding  writers  had  maintained  this  opinion, 
but  without  supporting  it  by  any  weighty  reasons. 
He  accordingly  endeavours  himself  to  confirm  it  by 
jrious  arguments,  the  principal  of  which  arc,  first, 
:;:l-  proximity  and  identity  of  the  composition  of  the 
■i;iposite  cliffs  and  shores  of  Albion  and  Gallia,  which, 
whether  flat  and  sandy  or  steep  and  chalky,  correspond 
exactly  with  each  other ;  secondly,  the  occurrence  of 

*  Dadsler'i  Ann.  ilegist.  1TTS. 

\  SifveiiBOn,  Ed.  Phil  Joora,  No.  v.  p.  45.,  and  Dr.  Fi«on, 
Oal  Trana.,  Sd  series,   rol.  ir.  plate  9. 
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a  submarine  ridge,  called  "  our  Lady's  Sands,"  es 
tending  from  shore  to  shore  at  no  great  depth,  adi 
wliich  from  its  composition  appears  to  be  the  origiu 
basis  of  the  isthmus;  thirdly,  the  identity  of  t 
noxious  animals  la  France  and  England,  which  coid 
neither  have  swum  across,  nor  have  been  introilud 
by  man.  Thus  no  one,  be  says,  would  have  importfl 
wolves,  therefore  "  these  wicked  beasts  did  of  thefl 
selves  pass  over." 

He  supposes  the  ancient  isthmus  to  have  ' 
about  six  English  miles  In  breadth,  composed  entird^ 
of  chalk  and  flint,  and  in  some  places  of  no  greST 
height  above  the  sea-level.  He  does  not  pretend  to' 
decide  whether  the  first  breach  was  made  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  channel  having  afterwards  been  enlarged 
by  the  waves,  or  whether  it  was  cut  by  the  lubour  of 
roan  for  a  commodious  passage,  or  means  of  (iefen<!| 
or  whether  it  was  occasioned  by  the  gradual  encroM 
inents  of  the  sea,  which  he  imagines  to  have  I 
higher,  and  to  have  run  with  a  stronger  current  i 
the  north-eastern  thaD  on  i 
isthmus. 

Cuvier  informs  us  that  in  1753  (a  century  an^ 
half  later),  a  society  at  Amiens  proposed  the 
above  alluded  to  as  a  prize  essay,  which  was  gained  H 
the  celebrated  Desmarest,  then  a  young 
respect  to  this  essay,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  i 
recent  memoir  by  Mr.  Page,  that  Desmarest  borrowj 
all  his  arguments  from  Verstegan,  for  they  are  i 
only  the  same  In  number  and  substance,  but  a 
vanced  in  precisely  the  same  order.* 

*   See   pnpcr  read  by  Mr.  Page  lo  Lil.  and  Phil.  5oc 
AndrcH's,    Fife  Joiiroal,  Jan.  17.   1839,  and   Cuvier's   Kloge  ^ 
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we  consider  the  stBte  of  physical  science  at 

imencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 

much  admire  the  philoBophical  spirit  anil 

trith  which  Verategan  conducts  his  argu- 

The  operation  of  the  waves  and  tides,  Ke  suys, 

jeen  more  powerful  when  the  straits  were 

rer  than    now,  when  they  are  still  destroying 

composed   of  similar   materials.     He    suggests 

r  possible  cooperation  of  earthquakes ;  and  I  may 

nlion  that  there  are  geological  appearances  at  the 

i?  of  the   cliffs  near  Dover  and  Brighton,  which 

iicate  oscillations  in   the  relative  level  of  sea  and 

.  d  at  a  very  modern  period.     We  there  learn  thai 

-t  cbalk  itself,  originally  a  marine  deposit,  has  been 

depressed  about  60  feet  since  its  first  emergence  from 

ibe  deep,  and  that  the  actual  cliffs  are  not  the  first 

which    have   been  excavated.    These,  and    perhaps 

itber  upward   and  downward  movements,  may  have 

liken   place   as   slowly  as  those  now  in  progress  in 

Sreden  and  Greenland,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  Iiave 

{7«atly  assisted  the  denuding  force  of  "the  ocean 

non^uco  fitya  aSins  RKtatoia. 

FiAhMttme.  — At  Folkstone,  the  sea  undermines 
ibe  chalk  and  subjacent  strata.  About  the  year  17l(j 
there  was  a  remarkable  sinking  of  a  tract  of  land  near 
the  sea,  so  that  houses  became  visible  from  certain 
|K)iats  at  sea,  and  from  particular  spots  on  tlie  sea 
diffit,  from  whence  they  could  not  be  seen  previously. 
Id  the  description  of  this  subsidence  in  the  Plul.  Trans. 
1716,  it  is  said,  "  that  the  land  consisted  of  a  solid  stony 
mass  (chalk),  resting  on  wet  clay  (gault),  so  that  it 
^  forwards  towards  the  sea,  just  as  a  ship  is  launched 
OQ  tallowed  planks."     It  is  aleo  stated  that,  wk\V\n  fce 
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'memory  of  persons  then  living,  the  cli£F  there  ha 
been  washed  away  to  the  extent  of  ten  rods. 

Encroachments  of  the  sea  at  Hythe  are  also  c 
record;  but  between  this  point  and  Rye  there  h 
been  a  gain  of  land  within  the  times  of  history ;  tl 
rich  level  tract  called  Romney  Marsh,  or  Dungena 
about  ten  miles  in  width  and  five  in  breadth,  si 
formed  of  silt,  having  received  great  accession.  It  hi 
been  necessary,  however,  to  protect  it  from  the  se 
from  the  earliest  periods,  by  embankments,  the  towi 
of  Lydd  and  Romney  being  the  only  parts  of  ti 
marsh  above  the  level  of  tlie  highest  tides.*  Thei 
additions  of  land  are  exactly  opposite  that  part  of  tl 
English  Channel  where  the  conflicting  tide-waves  fro 
the  north  and  south  meet ;  for,  as  that  from  the  non 
is,  for  reasons  already  explained,  the  most  powerfi 
they  do  not  neutralize  each  other's  force  till  they  s 
rive  at  this  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Dover.  He 
therefore  some  portion  of  the  materials  drifted  fro 
west  to  east  along  the  shores  of  Sussex  and  Kent  fii 
at  length  a  resting  place. 

Rye,  situated  to  the  south  of  Romney  marsh,  w\ 
once  destroyed  by  the  sea,  but  it  is  now  two  miles  di 
tant  from  it.  The  neighbouring  town  of  WmchelA 
was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  the  mouth 
the  Rother  stopped  up,  and  the  river  diverted  in 
another  channel.  In  its  old  bed,  an  ancient  vessi 
apparently  a  Dutch  mer<;hantman,  was  recently  fbun 
It  was  built  entirely  of  oak,  and  much  blackened. 
Large  quantities  of  hazel  nuts,  peat,  and  wood  a 
found  in  digging  in  Romney  marsh. 

*  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  J.  Meryon,  of  Rye. 
f  Eclin.  Joum.  of  SdL,  Na  xix.  p.  56* 
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South  Cotult^ England.  —  To  pass  over  some  points 
near  Hastings,  where  the  clitFs  have  wasted  at  several 
periods,  we  arrive  at  the  promontory  of  Beachy  Head. 

Here  a  mass  of  chalk,  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  from  seventy  to  eighty  in  breadth,  fell,  in  the 
year  1813,  witli  a  tremendous  crash;  and  similar  slips 
have  since  been  frequent.* 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Newhaven 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment  are  seen  on 
the  brow  of  Castle  Hill.  This  earth-work,  supposed 
to  be  Roman,  was  evidently  once  of  considerable  es- 
tent  and  of  an  oval  form,  but  the  greater  part  has  been 
cut  away  by  the  sea.  The  cliffa,  which  are  under- 
mined here,  are  high  ;  more  than  one  hundred  feet  of 
chalk  being  covered  by  tertiary  clay  and  sand,  from 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  thickness.  In  a  few  centuries 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  plastic  clay  formation  on  the 
southern  borders  of  the  chalk  of  the  South  Downs  on 
this  coast  will  be  annihilated,  and  future  geologists 
will  learn,  from  historical  documents,  the  ancient 
geographical  boundaries  of  this  group  of  strata  in  that 
direction.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Ouse,  on  the  east  of  Newhaven  harbour,  a  bed  of 
shingle,  composed  of  chalk  fiinis,  derived  from  the 
waste  of  the  adjoining  cliff's,  had  accumulated  at  Sea- 
ford  for  several  centuries.  In  the  great  storm  of  No- 
vember, 1824,  this  bank  was  entirely  swept  away,  and 
the  town  of  Seaford  inundated.  Another  great  beacli 
of  Bhingle  is  now  forming  from  fresh  materials. 

The  whole  coast  of  Sussex  has  been  incessantly 
encroached  upon  by  the  sea  from  time  immemorial ; 
and,  although  sudden  inundations  only,  which  over- 

•   Webster,  Geol.  Trans.,  tot.  ii.  p.  192.    Irt.  aeiie*. 
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whelmed  fertile  or  inhabited  tracts^  are  noticed  in  his- 
tory, the  records  attest  an  extnunrdinary  amount  oC 
loss.  During  a  period  of  no  more  than  eighty  yearSi 
there  are  notices  of  about  twenty/  inroads,  in  wbidi 
tracts  of  land  of  from  twenty  to  four  hundred  aeret  in 
extent  were  overwhelmed  at  once ;  the  value  of  the 
tithes  being  mentioned  by  Nicholas,  in  his  Taxatio 
Ecclesiastica.*  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  town 
of  Brighton  was  situated  on  that  tract  where  the  chain 
pier  now  extends  into  the  sea*  In  the  year  1665 
twenty.two  tenements  had  been  destroyed  undjer  the 
cliff.  At  that  period  there  still  remained  under  the 
cliff  113  tenements,  the  whole  of  which  were  over* 
whelmed  in  1703  and  1705.  No  traces  of  the  ancient 
town  are  now  perceptible,  yet  there  b  evidence  that 
the  sea  has  merely  resumed  its  ancient  position 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  the  site  of  the  old  town 
having  been  merely  a  beach  abandoned  by  the  ocean 
for  ages. 

Hampshire  —  Isle  of  Wight  —  It  would  be  endless 
to  allude  to  all  the  localities  on  the  Sussex  and 
Hampshire  coasts  where  the  land  has  given  way; 
but  I  may  point  out  the  relation  which  the  geological 
structure  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  bears  to  its  present 
shape,  as  attesting  that  the  coast  owes  its  outline  to 
the  continued  action  of  the  sea.  Through  the  middle 
of  the  island  runs  a  high  ridge  of  chalk  strata,  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  in  a  direction  east  and  west. 
This  chalk  forms  the  projecting  promontory  of  Culver 
Cliff  on  the  east,  and  of  the  Needles  on  the  west; 
while  Sandown  Bay  on  the  one  side,  and  Compton  Bay 
on  the  other,  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the  softer 

*  Mantell,  Geology  of  Sussex,  p.  293. 
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■  straii,  whSc^  nr  JnTnrior,  in 
il  pMitioD,  to  the  chalk. 
b  Mme  phenoniMia  ore  repeated  in  the  Itlc  of 
I  «<iere  the  line  of  vertical  cfaslk  fomu  the 
i;  pranoatoTT  of  HantJfaM  Point :  Mtd  .SmriMv 
"a  ifae  deep  excavation  made  by  the  wave*  in 
*  Orala,  cOTTcsponding  to  ihoae  of  SModowa 

t  Caslie  btaOi — pre^rntivt  motion    o^  wo- 

—  Altho«^b  the  loose  pebble*  iwiit  gnin*  of 

■  ampaeing   any  given    line    of  sen-brach    ara 

e  wny  sonietimei  anotlKTr,  ihry 

kttrenheless,  kd  ultimate  motion  in  one  [larltcular 

Their  progress,  for  exam^ile,  on  the  south 

■  ef  Eoglaod  is  from  west  to  east,  whicli  i*  owing 

I  ^Ij  to  ihe  action  of  the  waves  driven  eastwards  by 

I  ''ipmaiiing  wiod,  and  partly  to  the  current,  or  the 

■ijii  of  the  general  body  of  water  caused  by  the 

and  winds.     The  force  of  the  waves  gives  mo- 

-u  pebbles  which  the  velocity  of  the  currents  alone 

J  >ntiij  be  unable  to  carry  forwards ;  but  as  the  pebbles 

f  scfinallv  reduced  to  sand  or  mud,  by  continual  attri- 

r  ^m,  they  are  brought  within  the  influence  of  a  current ; 

''lii  cause  must  determine  the  course  which  tho 

iain  body  of  matter  derived  from  wasting  cliffs 

cveniually  take. 

appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Palmer  and 
I  s.  that  if  a  pier  or  groin  be  erected  anywhere  on 
.uthem  or  south-eastern  coast  to  stop  the  pro- 
-  ijf  the  beach,  a  heap  of  shingle  soon  collects  on 
I  e&iern  side  of  such  artificial  barriers.  The  pebblea 
i-ue  to  accumulate  till  they  rise  as  high  as  the  pier 
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or  groin,  after  which  they  pour  over  in  great  nuoiben 
during  heavy  gales.* 

The  western  entrance  of  the  Channel^  called  the 
Solent,  is  crossed  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  width 
by  the  shingle  bank  of  Hurst  Castle,  which  is  about 
seventy  yards  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  presenting 
an  inclined  plane  to  the  west.  This  singular  bar  con* 
sists  of  a  bed  of  rounded  chalk  flints,  resting  on  a  sul^ 
marine  argillaceous  base.  The  flints  and  a  few  other 
pebbles,  intermixed,  are  exclusively  derived  from  the 
waste  of  Hordwell,  and  other  cliffs  to  the  westward, 
where  tertiary  strata,  capped  with  a  covering  of  broken 
chalk  flints,  from  five  to  fifly  feet  thick,  are  rapicBj 
undermined.  In  the  great  storm  of  November,  1824, 
this  bank  of  shingle  was  moved  bodily  forwards  ibr 
forty  yards  towards  the  north-east ;  and  certain  piles, 
which  served  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  two  maoon, 
were  found  after  the  storm  on  the  opposite  side  <^tbe 
bar.  At  the  same  time  many  acres  of  pasture  land 
were  covered  by  shingle,  on  the  farm  of  Westover,  near 
Lymington. 

The  clifik  between  Hurst  Shingle  Bar  and  Christ* 
church  are  undermined  continually^  Within  the  me- 
mory of  persons  now  living,  it  has  been  necessaiy 
thrice  to  remove  the  coast-road  farther  inland.  The 
tradition,  therefore,  is  probably  true,  that  the  churdi 
of  Hordwell  was  once  in  the  middle  of  that  parisb, 
although  now  very  near  the  sea»  The  promontory  d 
Christchurch  Head  gives  way  slowly.  It  is  the  oi^ 
point  between  Lymington  and  Poole  Harbour,  m  Dor- 
setshire, where  any  hard  stony  masses  occur  in  tbc^ 

*  Groins  are  formed  of  piles  and  wooden  planks,,  or  of  fiiggrt* 
staked  down ;  and  they  are  used  either  to  break  the  force  of  tfc« 
wMves,  or  to  retain  the  beach. 
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d&.  Frae  iajen  of  bv^  fem^inoiu  concretions, 
Hinewhtf  Ul»  du  i^taria  of  tbc  Loodan  clay,  hare 
nil  iiiiiiirH  a  ruirtinrr  at  tfais  point,  to  which  we  majr 
■scribe  ifaw  beadkwL  la  tbe  mean  time,  ifae  wave* 
bve  cut  deeplj  into  the  loA  Bands  and  loam  of  Poole 
Bay :  Midi,  after  severe  frosls,  great  landslips  take  place, 
tthicfa,  by  degrees,  beoonte  enlarged  into  narroH  ra- 
lines,  or  cfaioes,  as  thejr  are  called,  n  tth  vertical  sides. 
One  of  these  chines  near  Boscomb,  has  been  deepened 
trenlj  feet  irithin  a  few  years.  At  llie  head  of  each 
there  is  a  spring,  the  watcTs  of  which  have  been  chiefly 
nMrumentaJ  in  producing  these  narrow  excavations, 
which  are  aometimes  froui  100  to  150  feet  deep. 

IfU  <f  Pordand. — The  peninsulas  of  Furbeck  and 
Portland  are  continually  wasting  away.  In  the  latter, 
the  soft  argillaceous  substratum  (Kinirneridge  clay) 
hastens  tbe  dilapidation  of  the  super  in  cum  bent  mass  of 
lineatone. 

In  1665  the  cliffs  adjoining  the  principal  quarries  in 
Portland  gave  way  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  yards, 
ami  fell  into  the  sea ;  and  in  December,  1 734,  a  slide 
to  the  extent  of  150  yards  occurred  on  the  east  side 
of  the  isJe,  by  which  several  skeletons,  buried  between 
ilabi  of  stone,  were  discovered.  But  a  much  more 
memorable  occurrence  of  tliis  nature,  in  17^,  occa. 
noned  probably  by  the  undermining  of  the  cliffs,  is 
thus  described  in  Hutchina's  History  of  Dorsetshire. — 
"  Early  in  the  morning  the  road  was  observed  to  crnck ; 
this  continued  increasing,  and  before  two  o'clock  the 
ground  bad  sunk  several  feet,  and  was  in  om:  con- 
tinued motion,  but  attended  with  no  other  noise  than 
what  was  occasioned  by  the  separation  of  the  roota 
and  brambles,  and  now  and  then  a  falling  rock.  At 
night  it  seemed  to  stop  a  Jittlej  but  soon  mo^ie^ 
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and  befive  maming,  the  groDnd*  fini  die  top  of  the 
diff  to  the  wBter-fiide,  had  sank  m  aome  places  Mj 
ieet  perpendicular.  The  eitent  of  grouiid  that  nxnred 
was  about  a  mdt  ami  a  qmarter  fini  north  to  south, 
and  GOO  jards  from  east  to  west. 

Farmaaom  <f  the  Ckml  BamL —  Portland  b  cod* 
nected  with  the  mainland  by  the  Chesfl  Bank,  a  ridge 
of  shingle  about  seventeen  miles  in  length,  and,  m 
most  places,  nearij  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  in  breadtL 
The  pebbles  forming  this  immense  barrier  are  chiefly 
siliceous,  all  loosely  thrown  together,  and  rising  to  the 
height  o^  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  ordinary 
high-water  mark,  at  that  part  which  is  nearest  the 
Isle  of  Portland.    The  fundamental  rocka  whereon  the 
shingle  rests  are  found  at  the  depth  of  a  lew  yards 
only  below  the  lerel  of  the  sea.     The  fi>rmation  of 
that  part  of  the  bar  which  attadies  Portland  to  the 
mainland,  may  have  been  due  to  an  ordinal  shoal  or 
reef,  or  to  the  set  of  the  tides  in  the  narrow  channels 
by  which  the  course  of  the  pebUes,  which  are  alwi^ 
coming  from  the  west,  has  been  arrested.    It  is  a  sin- 
gular &ct  that  throughout  the  Chesil  Bank  the  peb- 
bles  diminish  gradually  in  size  as  we  proceed  westward^ 
or  as  we  approach  the  quarter  from  which  they  are  sup- 
plied* Had  the  case  been  reversed,  we  should  naturally 
have  attributed  the  circumstance  to  the  constant  wearing 
down  of  the  pebbles  by  friction,  as  they  are  rolled  along 
a  beach  seventeen  miles  in  length.  We  must  now  sup^ 
pose  that  the  velocity  of  the  waves,  due  to  the  com« 
bined  influence  of  the  winds  and  tides,   increases 
gradually  from  north-west  to  south-east,  whic^  is  the 
direction  of  the  beach.    In  that  case  the  size  of  the 
masses  coming  from  the  westward  and  thrown  ashbi9 
wovdji  b^  largest  where  the  mqtion  of  tiie  water  irp^ 
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▼iolent.     Colonel  Reid  states  that  all  calcareous 

Oones  rolled  along  from  the  west  are  soon  ground  into 

smd,  and  in  this  form  they  pass  round  Portland  island.* 

Tlie  Btorm  of  1824*  burst  over  the  Chesil  Bank  with 

peat  foryy  and  the  village  of  Chesilton,  built  upon  its 

Boothem  extremity,  was  overwhelmed,  with  many  of 

liie  inhabitants.   This  same  storm  carried  away  part  of 

ihe  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  and  huge  masses  of  rock 

from  two  to  £ve  tons  in  weight,  were  lifted  from  the 

bottom  of  the  weather  side,  and  rolled  fairly  to  the  top 

ofthepQe.     One  block  of  limestone,  weighing  seven 

tons,  was  washed  round  the  western  extremity  of  the 

Breakwater,  and  carried  150  feet.f  It  was  in  the  same 

month,  and  also  during  a  spring-tide^  that  a  great  flood 

M  mentioned  on  the  coasts  of  England,  in  the  year 

1099.     Florence  of  Worcester  says,  "  On  the  third 

day  of  the  nones  of  Nov.  1099,  the  sea  came  out  upon 

the  shore,  and  buried  towns  and  men  very  many,  and 

oxen  and  sheep  innumerable."     We  also  read  in  the 

Sszon  Chronicle,  already  cited,  for  the  year  1099, 

^This  year  eke  on  St.  Martin's  mass  day,  the  11th  of 

Xorembre,  sprung  up  so  much  of  the  sea  flood,  and 

BO  myckle  harm  did,  as  no  man  minded  that  it  ever 

afore  did,  and  there  was  the  ylk  day  a  new  moon.*' 

DoTMetMkire — jDevons/tire.  —  At  Lyme  Regis,  in 
Dorsetshire,  the  "  Church  Cliffs,"  as  they  are  called, 
consisting  of  lias  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
faive  gradually  ^len  away,  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  a 
year,  since  1800.  % 

*  See   Falmer   on  Motion  of  Shingle   Beaches,  Phil.  Trans. 
1SS4,  p.  568.,  and  Col.  Reid  on  the  same,  Professional  Papers  of 
Soyal  EngiBCcn^  1838,  Tol.ii.  p.  128. 

t  De  la  Becfae,  GtoL  Man.  p.  8S. 

\  TUs  gnmnd  waf  measured  by  Dr,  Carpenter  of  Lyme,  m 
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An  extraordinary  landalq)  occurred  on  the  34th  rf 
December,  1839,  on  the  coast  between  Lyme  R^ 
and  Axmouth,  which  has  been  described  by  the  Eer. 
W.  D.  Conybeare,  to  whose  IcindoeM  I  bid  indebted 
for  an  early  communication  on  the  subject.  The  tract 
of  downs  ranging  there  along  the  coast  ii  capped  bj 
Chalk  (A,  6g.  27. )>  which  rests  on  sandstone,  ahemat' 
ing  with  chert  (t),  beneath  which  is  more  than  100 
feet  of  loose  sand  (A),  with  concretions  at  the  bottom, 
and  belonging,  like  t,  to  the  Green  Sand  formation; 
the  whole  of  the  above  masses,  h,  t,  k,  reposing  (m  re- 
tentive beds  of  clay  (/),  belonging  to  the  Lias,  whidi 


shelves  towards  the  sea.  Numerous  springs  issuisg 
from  the  loose  sand  (k)  have  gradually  removed  por- 
tions of  it,  and  thus  undermined  the  superstratum, » 

1800,  and  agun  in  t8S9,  ai  I  am  inronned  by  Mki  Maty  Aiilda( 
of  Lyme,  well  known  by  Iwr  dlBcoied»\iit<«»V«!ttfflio». 
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B 10  have  caused  subsidences  at  fuTmer  timet,  and  to 
iam  proceed  a  line  of  utidercliff  between  D  and  E. 
In  1839  an  excessively  wet  season  had  saturated  all 
fte  rocks  with  moisture,  so  as  to  increase  tbe  weight 
tf  the  incumbent  mass,  from  which  the  support  had 
idready  been  withdrawn  by  the  action  of  spring 
Thus  the  superstrata  were  precipitated  into  hollows 
prepared  for  them,  and  the  adjacent  masses  of  partially 
undernnined  rock,  to  which  the  movement  was  coinmu- 
rjjcated,  were  made  to  slide  down  on  a  slippery  basis  of 
watery  sand  towards  the  sea.  These  cBiises  gave  rise 
to  a  con\-ulsion,  which  began  on  the  morning  of  ihe 
21-th  of  December,  with  n  crashing  noise;  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  fissures  were  seen  opening  in 
ihc  ground,  and  the  walls  of  tenements  rending  and 
^iiiking,  until  a  deep  chasm  or  ravine,  6,  was  formed 
'■(tending  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
it!i  a  depth  of  from  100  to  150  feet,  and  a  breadth 
■  \i:reding  240  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  this  deep  gulf 
Ji;  fragments  of  the  original  surface  thrown  together 
ia  the  wildest  confusion.  In  consequence  of  lateral 
movements,  the  tract  intervening  between  the  new 
fissure  and  the  sea,  including  the  ancient  undercHfF, 
was  fractured,  and  the  whole  line  of  sea-clifF  carried 
bodily  forwards  for  many  yards.  "  A  remarkable  py- 
ramidal crag,  P,  off  Culverhole  Point,  which  lately 
formed  a  distinguishing  landmark,  has  sunk  from  a 
height  of  about  seventy  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  main 
cliff,  E,  before  more  than  fifty  feet  distant  from  this  insu- 
lated crag,  is  now  brought  almost  close  to  it.  This  mo- 
tion of  the  sea-clifF  has  produced  a  futher  effect,  which 
may  rank  among  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  this 
BUaatropbe.  The  lateral  pressure  of  the  descending 
■■l|)duha«(A5«i/iAener^/iboiiring  strata,  eittetidvugbft- 
■»  E  4  „^, 
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Death  the  ahiogle  of  the  ehore,  by  their  state  of  unaa- 
tural  condensation,  to  burst  upwards  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  coast, — thus  an  elevated  ridge,  G,  more  than 
mile  in  length,  and  rising, more  than  forty  feet,  covere 
by  a  confused  afisemblage  of  broken  strata,  and  in 
mense  blocks   of  rock,   invested  with  sea-weed  and 
coralhnes,  and  scattered  over  with  shells  and  star-fish, 
and  other  productions  of  the  deep,  forms  an  extended 
reef  in  front  of  the  present  range  of  cliffs."  " 

Cornwall.  —  Near  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  there 
projecting  tongue  of  land,  called  the  "  Green,"  formed 
of  granitic  sand,  from  which  more  than  thirty  acr 
pasture  land  have  been  gradually  swept  away  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  or  three  ccnturies.f  It  is 
said  that  St.  Michael's  Mount,  now  an  insular  rock, 
was  formerly  situated  in  a  wood,  several  miles  from 
tlie  sea;  and  its  old  Cornish  name(CaraclowBe  inCowse^ 
signifies,  according  to  Carew,  the  Hoare  Rock  in  tht 
"Wood.  \  Between  the  Mount  and  Newlyn  there  u 
seen  under  the  sand  black  vegetable  mould,  full  of 
hazel  nuts,  and  the  branches,  leaves,  roots,  and  trunks 
of  forest  trees,  all  of  indigenous  species.  This  stratum 
has  been  traced  seaward  as  far  as  the  ebb  permits,  and 
many  proofs  of  a  submerged  vegetable  accuniula 
with  stumps  of  trees  in  the  position  in  which  thef 
grew,  have  been  traced,  says  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  round 
the  shores  of  Devon,  Cornwall, and  Western  Somerset. 
The  facts  not  only  indicate  a  change  in  the  relative 
level  of  the  sea  and  land,  since  the  species  of  animal* 
and  plants  were  the  same  as  those  now  living  in  this. 

•    Re..  W.  D.  Conybesre,    lelter    ditcd  Aiirinater,    Dec.  31 
1839. 

'-■ns.  Kojul  0™l.  Sof,  orComwall,  toI.  ii.  p.  12» 
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dutrict ;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  there  Gcema  evi- 
dence of  tlie  EubmergeDce  having  been  efleclet],  in 
part  at  leaet,  since  the  country  was  inhabited  by  man.* 

A.  submarine  forest  occurring  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pairet  in  Somersetiihire,  on  tiie  south  side  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  was  described  by  Mr.  L.  Horner,  mI815,  and 
ltd  position  attributed  to  subsidence.  A  bed  of  peat  ia 
there  seen  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  trunks  of 
large  trees,  such  as  the  oak  and  yew,  having  their  roots 
■tQl  diverging  as  theygrew,  and  fixed  in  blue  clay-i" 

Tradition  of  loss  of  land  in  CornwaU, —  The  oldest 
btstorians  mention  a  celebrated  tradition  in  Cornwall) 
of  the  submersion  of  the  Lionnesse,  a  country  which 
formerly  stretched  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Scilly 
Islands.  The  tract,  if  it  existed,  must  have  been 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  ten  in  breadth. 
The  land  now  remaining  on  either  side  is  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high;  the  intervening 
sea  about  three  hundred  feet  deep.  Although  there  is 
no  evidence  for  this  romantic  tale,  it  probably  origin- 
ated in  some  catastrophe  occasioned  by  former  inroads 
of  the  Atlantic,  accompanying,  perhaps,  a  subsidence 
of  land  on  this  coast.  J 

West  coast  of  EftglaiuL — Having  now  brought  to- 
gether an  ample  body  of  proofs  of  the  destructive 
operations  of  the  waves,  tides,  and  currents,  on  our 
eastern  and  southern  shores,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  details  of  changes  on  the  western  coast,  for 
they  present  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  pheno. 
mena,  and  in  general  on  an  inferior  scale.     On  the 

•    De   U    Beche'a    Report  on    the    Geology    of  Devon,    &c. 

,f   Geol.  Tram.,  Ut  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

B,  Trana.  Rojial  Geol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  \ol.u.  5.  VS" 
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borders  of  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  the  flats  a 
Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  have  received  enor 
nious  accessions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coast  o 
Cheshire,  between  the  rivers  Mersey  andDee,  has  lost, 
since  the  year  1764,  many  hundred  yards,  and  s 
affirm  more  than  half  a  mile,  by  the  advance  of  thB 
sea  upon  the  abrupt  cliffs  of  red  clay  and  marls.  Within 
the  period  above  mentioned  several  lighthouses  have, 
been  successively  abandoned.*  There  are  traditiona 
n  Pembrokeshire  ■]■  and  Cardiganshire  J:  of  far  greater 
loBSGE  of  territory  than  that  which  the  Lionnesse  tals' 
of  Cornwall  pretends  to  commemorate.  They  a 
mportant,  as  demonstrating  that  the  earhest  inhabit* 
ants  were  famihw  with  the  phenomenon  of  incursloM 
of  the  sea. 

Lost  of  land  oh  the  coast  of  France.  —  The  French 
loast,  particularly  that  of  Brittany,  where  the  tides 
ise  to  an  e.vtraordinary  height,  is  the  constant  prey  of 
he  waves.  In  the  nintli  century  many  villages  and 
woods  are  reported  to  have  been  carried  away,  the 
coast  undergoing  great  change,  whereby  tlie  hill  of 
St.  Michael  was  detached  from  the  mainland.  The 
parish  of  Bourgneuf,  and  several  others  in  that  n 
bourhood,  were  overflowed  in  the  year  1500.  In  1735, 
ing  a  great  storm,  the  ruins  of  Palnel  were  seei 
uncovered  in  the  sea.  J 

•  SteTBHson,  Jameson'B  Ed.  New  Fhil.Joui'n.,  No.  8.  p.  ^36. 
f  Camden,  who  c!l«  Gjiuklus,  also  Ray,  "  On  the  Deluge," 
Phya.  Theo1.  p,  ess. 
{  Meyriek's  Cardigan. 
5   Von  HolT,  Ceachichic,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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Changes  in    the 


■be  dtlu  of  tlie  Rliine  in  llollund  — 
of  the  Rhine  — Estuorj  of  Il«^  Bi« 
—  Zuydcr  Zee,  in  the  13ih  cmimry  — 
islaDd&  deilroyed  —  Delia  of  Ilie  Eim  conterled  inlo  ft  luf  — 
Eauary  of  the  Dollail  fonut'ii  —  Encnuchmenl  of  the  MB  on 
die  const  «f  Slesiviclt  — On  shores  of  North  America  — 
Tidal  waie,  called  Ibc  Bore  _  Influeao!  of  tidfs  and  current! 
on  ibe  mean  level  of  seai —  Action  of  currents  in  inland  lalici 
and  seas  —  Bjjllic —  Cimbrian  deluge —  Stnulsof  Gibraliar  — 
No  under-current  there  —  Whether  Mit  is  prKcipiUted  in  the 
WsBte  of  shores  of  Uedilerranean. 


Inroad*  of  the  sea  at  ihe  mouth»  of  the  Rhine,  —  Thi^ 
line  of  British  coast  considered  in  the  preceding 
chapter  offered  no  exainpk  of*  the  conflict  of  two  great 
antagonist  forces ;  the  infiust,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a 
river  draining  a  large  continent,  and  on  the  other,  tlic 
action  of  the  waves,  tides,  and  currents  of  the  ocean. 
But  when  we  pass  over  hy  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the 
Continent,  and  proceed  north-eastwards,  we  find  an 
admirable  illustration  of  such  a  contest,  where  tlie 
ocean  and  the  Rhine  are  opposed  lo  each  other,  cadi 
disputing  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Holland ;  the 
one  striving  lo  shape  out  an  estuarj',  the  other  to  form 
a  delta.  There  was  evidently  a.  period  when  the  river 
obtained  the  ascendency,  when  the  shape  of  the 
aod  set  of  the  tides  were  probably  very  differeol;  Wt  . 
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for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  during  which  man  haa 
witnessed  and  actively  participated  in  the  struggle,  the 
result  has  been  in  favour  of  the  ocean  j  the  area 
the  whole  territory  having  become  more  and  more 
drcuniscribed  i  natural  and  artificial  barriers  having 
given  way,  one  after  another ;  and  many  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings  having  perished  in  the  waves. 

Changes  in  lite  arms  of  the  Hhine. — The  Rhine, 
after  flowing  from  the  Grison  Alps,  copiously  charged 
with  sediment,  first  purifies  itself  in  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, where  a  large  delta  is  formed ;  then,  swelled 
by  the  Aar  and  numerous  other  tributaries,  it  flows 
for  more  than  six  hundred  miles  towards  the  north  i 
when,  entering  a  low  tract,  it  divides  into  two  arms, 
north  of  Cieves,  a  little  below  the  village  of  Pannerden 
~—  a  point  which  must  therefore  be  considered  the  head 
of  its  delta.  (See  map,  PI.  5.)  In  speaking  of  the  delta 
I  do  not  mean  to  assume  that  all  that  part  of  Holland 
which  is  comprised  within  the  several  arms  of  the  Rhine 
can  be  called  a  delta  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  ; 
because  some  portinnof  the  country  thus  Circumscribed, 
as,  for  example,  a  part  of  Gelderland  and  Utrecht, 
consists  of  strata  which  may  have  been  deposited  in 
the  sea  before  the  Rhine  existed.  These  older  tracts 
may  either  have  been  raised  like  the  Ullah  Bund  in 
Cuteh,  during  the  period  when  the  sediment  of  the 
Rhine  was  converting  a  part  of  the  sea  into  land,  or 
they  may  have  constituted  islands  previously. 

When  the  river  divides  north  of  Cieves,  the  left  arip 
takes  the  name  of  the  Waal ;  and  the  right,  retaining 
that  of  the  Rhine,  is  connected,  a  little  farther  to  the 
north,  by  an  artificial  canal  witli  the  river  Ysael.  Still 
lower  down,  the  Rhine  takes  the  name  of  the  Leek,  ^ 
ttame  which  was  given  to  distinguish  it  from  anothef 
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-  rm  called  the  old  Rhine,  nhich  was  sanded  up  unlil 
^'ter  llie  year  1S35,  nhen  a  chanuel  was  cut  for  it,  by 
"hith  it  now  enters  the  sea  at  Calwjfck.  It  iscommoo, 
in  aU  great  deltas,  Ihnt  the  principal  channels  of  dis- 
charge should  shifl  Trom  time  to  time  i  but  in  Holland 
so  many  magnificent  canals  have  been  constructed, 
and  have  so  diverted,  from  time  to  time,  the  course  of 
the  waters,  that  the  get^aphical  changes  in  this  delta 
are  endless,  and  their  history,  since  the  Roman  era, 
fonns  a  complicated  topic  of  antiquarian  research. 
The  present  head  of  the  delta  is  about  forty  geogra- 
{diical  miles  Irom  the  nearest  part  of  the  gulf  called 
the  ZuyderZee,and  more  than  twice  that  distance  from 
the  general  coast-line.  The  present  head  of  the  delta 
ef  the  Nile  is  about  80  or  90  geographical  miles  from 
the  sea ;  that  of  [lie  Ganges,  as  before  stated,  220 ; 
and  that  of  the  Mississippi  about  180,  reckoning  from 
tile  point  where  the  Atehafalaya  branches  off,  to  the 
i-xtreiaity  of  the  new  tongue  of  land  in  the  Guif  of 
Mexico.  But  the  comparative  distance  between  the 
heads  of  deltas  and  the  sea  affords  scarcely  any  data 
for  estimating  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  alluvial 
tracts  formed  by  their  respective  rivers.  For  the  ra- 
mifications depend  on  many  varying  and  temporary 
circumstances,  and  tlie  area  over  which  they  extend 
does  not  hold  any  constant  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  river. 

The  Rhine  therefore  has  at  present  three  mouths. 
About  two  thirds  of  its  waters  flow  to  the  sea  by  the 
Waal,  and  the  remainder  is  carried  partly  to  the  Zuy- 
ier  Zee  by  the  Yssel,  and  partly  to  the  ocean  by  the 
Leek.  As  the  whole  coast  to  the  south,  as  far  as 
Ostend,  and  on  the  north,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  has,  with  few  exceptions,  from  time  in\ivieH\(K\Bi, 
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yielded  to  the  force  of  the  waves,  it  is  evident  that  the 
common  delta  of  the  Rhine,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt,  for 
these  three  rivers  may  all  be  considered  as  discharging 
their  waters  into  the  same  part  of  the  sea,  would,  i 
advance  had  not  been  cheeked,  have  become  extremely 
prominent ;  and  even  if  it  had  remained  stationary, 
would  long  ere  this  have  projected  far  beyond  the 
rounded  outline  of  the  coast,  like  that  strip  of  land  al- 
ready described,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Bufe 
we  find,  on  the  cootrary,  that  the  islands  which  skirts 
the  coast  liave  not  only  lessened  in  size,  but  in  number 
also,  while  great  bays  have  been  formed  in  the  interior- 
by  incursions  of  the  sea. 

I  have  said  that  the  coast  to  the  south  as  fa 
Ostend  has  given  way.  This  statement  may  at  first 
seem  opposed  to  the  fact  that  the  tract  between  Ant- 
werp and  Nieuport,  marked  a,  a  on  the  annexed  i 
(plate  5.),  although  now  dry  land,  and  supporting  a 
large  population,  has,  within  the  historical  perio<}, 
been  covered  with  the  sea.  This  region,  however, 
consisted,  in  the  time  of  tlie  Romans,  of  woods,  marshes, 
and  peat  mosses,  protected  from  the  ocean  by  a  chain 
of  sandy  dunes,  which  were  afterwards  broken  through 
during  storms,  especially  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  during  these  irruptions  threw  dowh 
upon  the  barren  peat  a  hurizontal  bed  of  fertile  clay, 
which  is  in  some  places  three  yards  thick,  full  of  recent 
shells  and  works  of  art.  The  inhabitants,  by  the  aid 
of  embankments  and  the  sand  dunes  of  the  coast,  have 
succeeded,  although  not  without  frequent  disasters,  ia 
defending  the  soil  thus  raised  by  the  marine  deposit.* 

■>   Betpure,    Mem.   ile  I'Acait.    Roy.    de    Briii<^llts,    torn.  i. 
1837.     Dumont,  BuJIelin  of  llic  some  Soc,  lorn.  v.  \'.  £43. 
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Inroads  of  the  Sea  in  HoUand.  — If  we  pass  to  the 
northward  of  the  territory  just  alluded  to.  and  cross 
die  Scheldt,  we  find  that  between  the  fourteenth  and 
e^hteenth  centuries  parts  of  the  islands  Walcheren 
and  Beveland  were  swept  away,  and  several  populous 
districts  of  Kadzand,  losses  which  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  gain  of  land  caused  by  the  sanding  up 
of  some  pre-existing  creeks.  In  1658  the  island 
Orisant  waa  annihQated.  One  of  the  most  memorable 
inroads  of  the  sea  occurred  in  1421,  when  the  tide, 
pouring  into  the  mouth  of  the  united  Meuse  and  Waal, 
burst  through  a  dam  in  the  district  between  Dort  and 
Gerlnidenberg,  and  overflowed  seventj-two  villages, 
fbmiing  a  large  sheet  of  water  called  the  Bics  Itosch. 
Thirty-five  of  the  villages  were  irretrievably  lost,  and 
no  vestige,  even  of  their  ruins,  was  afterwards  seen. 
The  rest  were  redeemed,  and  the  site  of  the  others, 
though  still  very  generally  represented  on  maps  as  an 
estuaryi  has  in  fact  been  gradually  filled  up  by  alluvial 
deposits,  and  had  become  in  1 835,  as  I  was  informed 
by  Professor  Moll,  an  immense  plaiu,  yielding  abundant 
crops  of  hay,  though  still  uninhabited.  To  the  north 
of  the  Meuse  is  along  line  of  shore  covered  with  sand 
dunes,  where  great  encroachments  have  taken  place 
from  time  to  time,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  pre- 
valence of  south-easterly  winds,  which  blow  down  the 
saads  towards  the  sea.  The  church  of  Scbeveningen, 
not  far  from  the  H^ue,  was  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  and  now  stands  on  the  shore ;  half  the  place 
having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  in  1570. 
Catwyck,  once  far  from  the  sea,  is  now  upon  the  shore  ; 
two  of  its  streets  having  been  overflowed,  and  land 
torn  away  to  the  extent  of  200  yards  in  1719. 
only  by  aid  of  embanltments,  that  Petten,  and  seNetsi 
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Other  places  farther  norths  have  been  defended  against 
the  sea. 

Formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Straits  tfSiaverm, 
—Still  more  important  are  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  coast  opposite  the  right  arm  of  the 
Ilhine,  or  the  Yssel,  where  the  ocean  has  burst  through 
a  large  isthmus,  and  entered  tlie  inland  lake  Flevo, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  was,  according  to  Pomponim 
Mela,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Rhine  over  cer« 
tain  lowlands.  It  appears  that,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
there  were  several  lakes  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  between  Friesland  and  Holland.  The 
successive  inroads  by  which  these,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  adjoining  territory,  were  transformed  into  a  great 
gulf,  began  about  the  commencement,  and  were  com- 
pleted towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Alting  gives  the  following  relation  of  the  occurrence, 
drawn  from  manuscript  documents  of  contemporary 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  the  year 
1205,  the  island  now  called  Wieringen,  to  the  south  of 
the  Texel,  was  still  a  part  of  the  mainland,  but  during 
several  high  floods,  of  which  the  dates  are  given,  end- 
ing in  December,  1251,  it  was  separated  from  the  con** 
tinent.  By  subsequent  incursions,  the  sea  consumed 
great  parts  of  the  rich  and  populous  isthmus,  a  lev 
tract  which  stretched  on  the  north  of  Lake  Flevo, 
between  Staveren  in  Friesland  ;  and  Medemblick  in 
Holland,  till  at  length  a  breach  was  completed  about 
the  year  1282,  and  afterwards  widened.  Great  de« 
struction  of  land  took  place  when  the  sea  first  broke  in, 
and  many  towns  were  swept  away;  but  there  was 
afterwards  a  reaction  to  a  certain  extent,  large  tracts 
at  first  submerged,  having  been  gradually  redeemed. 
The  new  straits  south  of  Staveren  are  more  thim  half  the 
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of  thoie  of  Dover,  but  are  very  shallaw,  the 
greatest  depth  not  exceeding  two  or  three  faihoma. 
Tbe  aew  bay  is  of  a  somewhat  circular  fonn,  and  be- 
Iireeii  thirty  anA/orty  mili^s  in  diameter.  How  raucli 
or  lhi$  space  may  formerly  have  been  occupied  by 
Late  Flevo  is  unknown.     (See  Map,  Plate  h.) 

Destruction  of  Islands.  —  A  series  of  islands  stretch- 
ing from  the  Texet  to  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and 
Elbe,  are  evidently  the  last  relics  of  a  tract  once  con- 
tinuous. Tliey  have  greatly  diminiBhed  in  size,  and 
baye  lost  about  a  third  of  their  number  since  the  time 
of  Pliny  ;  for  that  naturalist  counted  twenty-three 
idonda  between  the  Texel  and  Eider,  whereas  there 
are  now  only  sixteen,  including  Heligoland  and  Neu- 
werk."  Heligoland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  began 
in  the  year  800  to  be  much  consumed  by  the  waves. 
In  tlie  years  1300,  1.50O,  and  1649,  otiier  parts  were 
iwept  away,  till  at  last  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
original  island  remained,  consisting  of  a  rock  of  red 
marl  (of  tbe  keuper  formation  of  the  Germans),  about 
200  feet  high.  Since  1 770,  a  current  has  cut  a  passage, 
navigable  for  large  ships,  through  this  remaining  por- 
tion, and  has  formed  two  islands,  Heligoland  and 
Sandy  Island.f  On  the  other  hand,  some  few  islands 
have  extended  their  bounds  in  one  direction,  or  be- 
come connected  with  others,  by  the  sandingup  of 
channels;  but  even  these,  like  Juist,  have  generally 
given  way  as  much  on  the  north  towards  the  sea  as 
they  have  gained  on  the  south,  or  land' side. 

The  DollaH  formed.  —V^hWe  the  delta  of  the  Rhine 
has  suffered  so  materially  from  the  movements  of  the 
ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  minor  rivers  on 

•  Von  Ho«  Yol.  !.  p.  364.  ^  Id.  ?.  51.         .  i 
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the  same  coast  should  have  been  permitted  to  extend 
their  deltas.    It  appears,  that  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Romans  there  was  an  alluvial  plain  of  great  fertility, 
where  the  Ems  entered  the  sea  by  three  arms.    This 
low  country  stretched  between  Grroningen  and  Fries^ 
land,  and  sent  out  a  peninsula   to  the  north-east  to- 
wards Emden.     A  flood  in  1277»  first  destroyed  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Other  inundations  followed  at  dife- 
ent  periods  throughout  the  fifteenth  century.    In  ISfflt 
a  part  only  of  Torum,  a  considerable  town,  remained 
standing ;  and  in  spite  of  the  erection  of  dams,  the 
remainder  of  that  place,  together  with  market-towos, 
villages,  and  monasteries,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  were 
finally  overwhelmed.     The  new  gulf,  which  was  called 
the  Dollart,   although    small  in  comparison   to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  occupied  no  less  than  six  square  miles  at 
first ;  but  part  of  this  space  was^  in  the  course  of  the 
two  following  centuries,  again  redeemed  from  the  sesi 
The  small  bay  of  Leybucht,  farther  north,  was  formed 
in  a  similar  manner  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the 
bay  of  Harlbucht  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  Both 
of  these  have  since  been  partially  reconverted  into 
dry  land.     Another  new  estuary,  called  the  Gulf  of 
Jahde,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  scarcely  inferior 
in  size  to  the  Dollart^  has  been  gradually  hollowed  out 
since  the  year  1016,  between  which  era  and  1651  a 
space  of  about  four  square  miles  has  been  added  to  the 
sea.     The  rivulet  which  now  enters  this  inlet  is  veiy 
small ;  but  Arens  conjectures,  that  an  arm  of  the  Wesei 
had  once  an  outlet  in  that  direction. 

Coast  of  Sleavnch. — Farther  north  we  find  so  many 
records  of  waste  on  the  western  coast  of  Sleswick,  u 
to  lead  us  to  anticipate,  that,  at  no  distant  period  in 
the  hiBtory  of  the  physical  geo^a^hy  of  Europe, 
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Uid  may  become   an  islanil,  ani]  the  ocean  may 

a  more  direct  entrance  into  tlie  Baltic.    Indeed, 

it  temporary  insulation  of  the  northern  extremity  of 

Fftitland  has  been  elfe<.-ted  no   less  ilian  four    times 

»ilhin  the  recordsofhistory,  the  ocean  having  asoften 

'   made  a  breach  through  the  bar  of  sand,  which  usually 

I  ncludes  it  from  the  Lym  Fiord.     Tliis  long  frith  te 

D  miles  in  length  including  Its  windings,  and  com< 

at   its  eastern  end  with  the  Baltic.     The 

(irruption  of  salt-water  happened  in  182*,  and  the 

fiord  was    still  open   in  I8S7,  when  some  vessels   of 

thirty  tons  burden  passed  through. 

The  Marsh  islands  between  the  rivers  Elbe  and 
Eyder  are  mere  banks,  like  the  lands  formed  of  the 
"warp"  in  the  Humber,  protected  by  dikes.  Some 
of  them,  after  having  been  inhabited  wilh  security  for 
more  than  ten  centuries,  have  been  suddenly  over- 
whelmed. In  this  manner,  in  1216,  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  ol  Eyderstede  and  Dit- 
marsch  perished;  and  on  the  lllh  of  October,  l(i34, 
the  islands  and  the  whole  coast,  as  far  as  Jutland, 
suffered  by  a  dreadful  deluge. 

Destruciion  of  Northslrand  bi/  the  Sea.  —  North- 
strand,  up  to  the  year  l'24'O,  was,  with  the  islands  Sylt 
and  Ftihr,  so  nearly  connected  with  the  mainland  as  to 
appear  a  peninsula,  and  was  called  North  Friesland,  a 
highly  cultivated  and  populous  district.  It  measured 
from  nine  to  eleven  geographical  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  six  to  eight  from  east  to  west.  In  tlie 
above-mentioned  year  it  was  torn  asunder  from  the 
continent,  and  in  part  overwhelmed.  The  Isle  of 
Norihstrand,  thus  formed,  was,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  only  four  geographical  miles  in 
cuwfereoce,  and  was  still  celebrated  for  its  cuVtivaUot* 
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aod  Qameroiit  popqlation.  After  ma&j  lofse^  it  BtiU 
oontmiiied  nine  thousand  inhabitanti.  At  last,  in  the 
year  1634^  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  October,  a 
flood  passed  over  the  whole  island,  whereby  1300 
houses,  with  many  chorches»  were  lost ;  fifty  thousand 
head  of  cattle  perished,  and  above  six  thousand  men. 
Three  small  islets,  one  of  them  still  called  Northstraodi 
alone  remained,  which  are  now  continually  wasting. 

The  redundancy  of  river  water  in  the  Baltic,  espe* 
cially  during  the  melting  of  ice  and  snow  in  spring, 
causes  in  general  an  outward  current  through  the 
channel  called  the  Catt^at.  But  after  a  continuance 
of  north-westerly  gales,  especially  during  the  height  of 
the  spring  tides,  the  Atlantic  rises ;  and,  pouring  8 
flood  of  water  into  the  Baltic,  commits  dreadful  deva8« 
tations  on  the  isles  of  the  Danish  Archipelago.  This 
current  even  acts,  though  with  diminished  force,  as 
far  eastward  as  the  vicinity  of  Dantzic  *  Accounts 
written  during  the  last  ten  centuries  attest  the  wear- 
ing down  of  promontories  on  the  Danish  coast,  the 
deepening  of  gulfs,  the  severing  of  peninsulas  from  the 
mainland,  and  the  waste  of  islands,  while  in  several 
cases  marsh  land,  defended  for  centuries  by  dikes,  has 
at  last  been  overflowed,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabit- 
ants whelmed  in  the  waves* 

Thus  the  island  Barsoe,  on  the  coast  of  Sleswick) 
has  lost,  year  after  year,  an  acre  at  a  time.  (See  map) 
plate  5.)  The  island  Alsen  suffers  in  like  manner* 
The  peninsula  Zingst  was  converted  into  an  island  ia 
IQ25,  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  isleof  Rugen  was 
originally  torn  by  a  storm  from  the  mainland  of  Pome* 
rania :  and  it  is  known,  in  later  times,  to  have  lost 

'  See  examples  in  Von  Hoflf,  vol.  l.  ^,  73.,  who  cites  Fisanak/t 
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^rnind,  as  id  the  year  1625,  when  a  tract  of  land  was 
."irried  away.  Some  of  these  islands  consiet  of  ancient 
^vial  accumulations,  containing  blocks  of  granitCt 
'Inch  are    also  spread  over  the  neighbouring  main* 

Cimbrian  Deluge.  —  As  we  have  already  seen  tlia( 
(tiiring  the  flood  before  mentioned  6000  men  and  50,000 
head  of  cattle  perished  on  Northstrand  on  the  western 
coast  of  Jutland,  we  are  well  prepared  to  find  that 
ihis  peninsula,  the  Cimbrica  Cheraonesus  of  the  an* 
cients,  has  from  a  remote  period  been  the  theatre  of 
lite  catastrophes.  Accordingly,  Slraho  records  a  storjr, 
although  he  treats  it  as  an  incredible  fiction,  that 
during  a  high  tide,  the  oceitn  rose  upon  this  coast  bq 
rapidly,  that  men  on  horseback  were  scarce  able  to 
escape.*  Florus,  alluding  to  the  same  tradition,  aayi, 
"  Cimbri,  Theutoni,  attjue  Tigurini,  ob  extreroia 
Galliae  profugi,  cilm  terras  eorum  inundasset  OceanuH, 
novas  sedes  toto  orbe  ([usrebant."  -I"  This  event,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Cimbrian  Deluge,"  is  supposed  to 
have  happened  about  tliree  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  it  is  not  improliable  that  the  prin- 
cipal catastrophe  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many 
devastations  like  those  experienced  in  modern  times 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Jutland  ;  and  such  calami- 
ties may  well  be  conceived  to  have  forced  on  the 
migration  of  some  maritime  tribes. 

Ijiroads  of  the  sea  on  the  eastern  shores  of  North 
Ainerica. — After  so  many  authentic  details  respecting 
the  destruction  of  the  coast  in  parts  of  Europe  best 
known,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of 
analogous  changes  in  more  distant  regions  of  the  world. 

Book  vii,   Cimbri,  f   Li*'-  iii-   coy.  3. 
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It  must  nnt,  however,  be  imsgined  that  que  om 
form  aiiy  exception  to  (he  general  rule.  Thu 
example,  if  we  pass  over  to  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  where  the  tides  rise  to  a  great  elevatia 
find  many  facts  attesting  the  incessant  demolition  of 
land.  At  Cape  May,  for  example,  oq  the  north  side 
of  Delaware  Bay,  in  the  United  States,  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  was  shotvn  by  observations  made  con- 
secutively for  sixteen  years,  from  1S04'  to  1820,  to 
average  about  nine  feet  a  year  • ;  and  at  Sulliv 
Island,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  of  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina,  the  sea 
carried  away  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  land  in  three  years, 
ending  in  1786.  f 

Tidal  wave  called"  the  Sore." —  Before  concluding 
my  remarks  on  the  action  of  the  tides,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  wave  called  "  the  Bore,"  which  if 
sometimes  produced  in  a  river  where  a  large  body  of 
water  is  made  to  rise  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  channel.  This  wave  terminates  ab- 
ruptly on  the  inland  side ;  because  the  quantity  i 
water  contained  in  it  is  so  great,  and  its  motion  i 
rapid,  that  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  surface  of  the 
river  to  be  immediately  raised  by  means  of  transmitted 
pressure.  A  tide  wave  thus  rendered  abrupt  has  a 
close  analogy,  observes  Mr.  Whewell,  to  the  waves 
which  curl  over  and  break  on  a  shelving  shore.  J 

The  Bore  which  enters  the  Severn,  where  the 
phenomenon  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  is  some- 
times nine  feet  high,  and  at  spring  tides  rushes  up  the 
estuary  with  extraordinary  rapidity.     The  same  phe 

•   New  Montlily  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  GO, 
t   Von  Hoff,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
/  Phil.  Trans.  ]83S,p.  204. 
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Domeaon  is  frequeDtly  witnessed  in  die  principBl 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  mid  in  tlie  Megna.  "  In  the 
Hoogly,  or  Calcutta  river,"  taya  ICennell,  "  the  Bore 
cominences  at  Hoogly  Point,  the  place  where  the  river 
tirst  coDtracts  itseir,  and  is  perceptible  above  Hot^y 
Town ;  and  so  quick  is  its  motion,  that  it  hardly  em- 
ploys four  hours  in  travelling  from  one  to  the  other, 
though  the  distance  is  nearly  seventy  miles.  At  Cal- 
cutta it  sometimes  occasions  an  instantaneous  riie  of 
file  feet;  and  both  here,  and  in  every  other  part  of  its 
track,  the  boats,  on  its  approach,  immediately  quit  the 
Aore,  and  make  for  safety  to  the  middle  of  the  river- 
fa  the  cfaaniiels,  between  the  islands  in  the  rnouth  i^ 
ihe  Megua,  the  height  of  the  Bore  is  said  to  exceed 
twelve  feet ;  and  is  so  terrific  in  its  appearance,  and 
dangerous  in  its  consequences,  that  no  boat  will  ven- 
ture to  paaa  at  spring  tide."  •  These  waves  may 
sometimes  cause  inundations,  undermine  clifis,  and 
still  more  frequently  sweep  away  trees  and  land  animals 
from  low  shores,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  down, 
and  ultimately  imbedded  in  fluviatile  or  submarine 
deposits. 


In  such  largebodiesof  water  as  the  North  Am 
lakes,  the  continuance  of  a  strong  wind  in  one  direc- 
tion often  causes  the  elevation  of  ihe  water,  and  its 
accumulation  on  the  leeward  side;  and  while  the 
equilibrium  is  restoring  itself,  powerful  currents  are 
occasioned.  In  October  18S3,  a  strong  current  in 
Lake  Erie,  caused  partly  by  the  set  of  the  waters 
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towards  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  partly  by  the  pre 
vaihng  wind,  burst  a  passage  through  the  extensiTOl 
peninsula  called  Long  Point,  and  soon  excavated  E 
channel  more  than  nine  feet  deep  and  nine  hundret 
feet  wide.  Its  width  and  depth  have  since  increasei| 
and  a  new  and  costly  pier  has  been  erected  ;  for  it  9 
hoped  that  this  event  will  permanently  improve  thi 
navigation  of  Lake  Erie  for  s team-boats.*  On  thi 
opposite,  or  southern  coast  of  this  lake,  in  front  of  thfl 
town  of  Cleveland,  the  degradation  of  the  cliffs  had 
been  so  rapid  for  several  years  preceding  i 
made  in  1837,  as  to  threaten  many  towns  with  d&i 
molition.f  In  the  Black  Sea,  also,  although  frecft'oi 
tides,  we  learn  from  Pallas  that  there  is  a  sufficiently^ 
strong  current  to  undermine  the  clifTa  in  many  p 
and  particularly  in  the  Crimea. 

Straits  of  Gibraltar.  _  That  the  level  of  the  Medi. 
terranean  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  lower  than  that 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  Suez,  has  been  already  stated,:]: 

It  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  current  sets  co 
Etantiy  from  the  Adantic  into  the  Mediterranea 
and  its  influence  extends  along  the  whole  southern) 
borders  of  that  sea,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  Asia: 
Minor.  Captain  Smyth  found,  during  his  survey, 
that  the  central  current  ran  constantly  at  the  rate  of 
from  three  to  sis  miles  an  hour  eastward  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  body  of  water  being  three  m 
and  a  half  wide.  But  there  are  also  two  lateral  c 
rents  — one  on  the  European,  and  one  on  the  African' 
aide  ;  each  of  them  about  two  miles  and  a  half  broad*, 

•   MS.  of  CapL  Bpiyfield,  R.  N. 

f  SillimBa's  Journ,,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  349. 

i  See  p.  31. 
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nd  flovtag  at  about  the;  aame  rate  as  the  central 
nream.  These  lateral  current?  ebb  and  flow  with  the 
tkle,  setting  alternately  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
into  the  Atlantic.  Tlie  excess  of  water  constanlty 
Aowing  in  is  very  great,  and  there  is  only  one  cause  to 
■hich  this  can  be  attributed,  the  Ioes  of  water  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  evaporation.  That  the  level  of  this 
iM  should  be  considerably  depressed  by  this  cause  is 
quite  conceivable,  since  we  know  that  the  winds  blow- 
ing fioin  the  shores  of  Africa  are  hot  and  dry ;  and 
hverometrical  experiments  recently  made  in  Malta 
..d  other  places,  show  that  the  mean  quantity  of 
':^ture  in  the  air  investing  the  Mediterranean,  is 
■  Wd[  only  to  one  half  of  that  in  the  atmosphere  of 
England.  The  temperature  also  of  the  great  inland 
«ai*  upon  an  average  higher,  by  3J^  of  Fahrenheit, 
ihan  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the 
Mtne  latitude,  which  must  greatly  promote  its  eva- 
poration. The  Black  Sea  being  situated  in  a  higher 
■  liliiude,  and  being  the  receptacle  of  rivers  flowing 
ftwn  the  north,  is  much  colder,  and  its  expenditure  far 
less;  accordingly,  it  does  not  draw  any  supply  from 
tlie  Mediterranean,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contributes  to 
it  by  a  current  flowing  outwards,  for  the  moBt  part  of 
the  year,  through  the  Dardanelles.  The  discharge, 
however,  at  the  Bosphorus  is  so  small,  when  compared 
loihe  volume  of  water  carried  in  by  rivers,  as  to  imply  a 
great  amount  of  evaporation  even  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Whet/ier  salt  he  precipitated  in  die  MedilBrraneiin.  — 
!t  is,  Jiowever,  objected,  that  evaporation  carries  away 
fiv  fresh  water,  and  that  the  current  from  the  At- 
traic  is  continually  bringing  in  salt  w,iter  :  why,  then, 

iiirnot  the  component  parts  of  the  waters  of  the  Me- 
diterranean var^v?  or  bow  can  they  remain  so  iicaT\'5 
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the  same  at  those  of  the  ocean  ?  Some  have  iimgiiied 
that  the  excess  of  salt  might  he  carried  away  by  an 
under-current  running  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
superior ;  and  this  hypothesis  appeared  to  receive  coo* 
firmation  from  a  late  discovery  that  the  water  taken 
up  ahout  fifly  miles  within  the  Straits,  firom  a  depth 
of  670  fathoms,  contained  a  quantity  of  salt  fowr  IJniet 
greater  than  the  water  of  the  surface.  Dr.  Wollaston  *» 
who  analysed  this  water  obtained  by  Captain  Smyth, 
truly  inferred  that  an  under-current  of  such  denser 
water  flowing  outward,  if  of  equal  breadth  and  depth 
with  the  current  near  the  surface,  would  carry  out  as 
much  salt  below  as  is  brought  in  above,  although  it 
moved  with  less  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  vdocitjr) 
and  would  thus  prevent  a  perpetual  increase  of  saltness 
in  the  Mediterranean  beyond  that  existing  in  the  At* 
lantic.  It  was  also  remarked  by  others,  that  the  result 
would  be  the  same  if,  the  swiftness  being  equal,  the 
inferior  current  had  only  one  fourth  of  the  volume  of 
the  superior.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared  reasoa 
to  conclude  that  this  great  specific  gravi^  was  oolf 
acquired  by  water  at  immense  depths ;  for  two  i^ 
cimens  of  the  water,  taken  within  the  Mediternmetf» 
at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  miles  from  the  StriHii 
and  at  depths  of  400,  and  even  450  fathoms»  were 
found  by  Dr.  Wollaston  not  to  exceed  in  density  that 
of  many  ordinary  samples  of  sea-water.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  can  now  prove  that  the  vast  amoont  of 
salt  brought  into  the  Mediterranean,  doe$  »o<  pasl  out 
again  by  the  Straits ;  for  it  appears  by  Captain  Sipytb'i 
soundings,  ifhich  Dr.  Wollaston  had  not  seen,  that 
between  the  capes  of  Tra&lgar  and  Spartel^  which 

•  ?hlL  TTanft.  1829,  part  i.  p.  29. 
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are  twenty-tiro  mfles  apart,  mod  where  the  Straits  are 
shallowest,  the  deepest  part,  which  is  on  the  side  of 
Cape  Spartely  is  only  220  fathoms.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  if  water  sinks  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  its 
specific  gravity,  to  greater  depths  than  220  fathoms,  it 
can  never  flow  out  again  into  the  Atlantic,  since  it 
must  be  stopped  by  the  submarine  barrier  which  crosses 
the  shallowest  part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  counter-current,  at 
t  certain  depth,  first  originated  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstance ; — ML  De  TAigle,  commander  of  a  privateer 
called  the  Phoenix  of  Marseilles,  gave  chase  to  a 
Dutch  merchant-ship,  near  Ceuta  Point,  and  coming 
up  with  her  in  the  middle  of  the  gut,  between  Tarifla 
and  Tangier,  gave  her  one  broadside,  which  directly 
sunk  her.  A  few  days  after,  the  sunken  ship,  with  her 
cargo  of  brandy  and  oil,  was  cast  ashore  near  Tangier, 
which  is  at  least  four  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the 
place  where  she  went  down,  and  to  which  she  must 
have  floated  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  course  of  the 
eaUral  current*  This  fact,  however,  affords  no  evi- 
dence of  an  under-current,  because  the  ship,  when  it 
approached  the  coast,  would  necessarily  be  within  the 
influence  of  a  lateral  current,  which,  running  westward 
twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  might  have  brought 
back  the  vessel  to  Tangier. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  excess  of  salt  ?  —  for 
this  is  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  geological  interest. 
The  Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Nile,  and  many  hundred  minor 
streams  and  springs,  pour  annually  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  together 

♦  FbU.  Trans  1724. 
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with  iron,  magnesia,  siiica,  alumina,  sulphur,  and  other 
mineral  ingredients,  in  a  state  of  chemical  Eolution. 
To  explain  why  the  influx  of  this  matter  does  not  alter 
the  composition  of  this  sea  has  never  been  regarded  as 
a  difficulty  ;  for  it  is  known  that  calcareous  rocks  are 
forming  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  other  localities.  Pre- 
cipitation is  acknowledged  to  be  the  means  whereby 
the  surplus  mineral  matter  is  disposed  of,  af^er  the 
consumption  of  a  certain  portion  in  the  secretions  of 
testacea,  zoophytes,  and  Other  marine  animals.  But 
before  muriate  of  soda  can,  in  like  manner,  be  pre- 
cipitated, the  whole  Mediterranean  ought,  according 
to  the  received  principles  of  chemistry,  to  become  as 
much  saturated  with  salt  as  Lake  Aral,  the  Dead  Sea, 
or  the  brine-springs  of  Cheshire. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  regard  to  small  bodies  of 
water,  that  every  panicle  must  be  fully  saturated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  before  a  single  crystal  of  salt  can  be 
formed ;  such  is  probably  the  case  in  all  natural 
salterns  :  such,  for  example,  as  those  described  by 
travellers  as  occurring  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  extensive  marshes  are  said  to  be 
covered  by  thin  films  of  salt  after  a  rapid  evaporation 
of  sea-water.  The  salt  etangs  of  the  Rhone,  where 
salt  has  sometimes  been  precipitated  in  considerable 
abundance,  have  been  already  mentioned.  But  if  the 
era  of  the  almost  complete  separation  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  ocean  be  of  no  higher  antiquity  than 
the  deposition  of  the  newest  tertiary  strata  found  at 
the  northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  conceivable 
that  this  inland  sea,  especially  if  its  depth  be  enormous, 
hp —  — ^wn  more  and  more  saline  ever  since  its 
s  formed,  and  yet  Vhene  may  not  have 
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been  time^  eteo  at  great  depths,  for  the  acquisition  of 
saltneas  approaching  that  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
where  they  are  about  nine  miles  broad,  between  the 
Isle  of  Tarifia  and  Alcanzar  Point,  the  depth  of  water 
varies  from  160  to  500  fathoms :  but  between  Gibraltar 
and  Ceuta,  Captain  Smyth  sounded  to  the  enormous 
depth  of  950  fathoms ;  where  he  found  a  gravelly 
bottom,  with  fragments  of  broken  shells.  Saussure 
sounded  to  the  3epth  of  two  thousand  feet,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  shore,  at  Nice  ;  and  M.  B^rard  has 
lately  fathomed  to  the  depth  of  more  than  six  thousand 
feet  in  several  places  without  reaching  the  bottom.* 

The  central  abysses,  therefore,  of  this  sea  are,  in  all 
likelihood,  at  least  as  deep  as  the  Alps  are  high ;  and,  as 
at  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  fathoms  only,  water  has- 
been  found  to  contain  a  proportion  of  salt  four  times 
greater  than  at  the  surface,  we  may  presume  that  the 
excess  of  salt  may  be  much  greater  at  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  miles.  Afler  evaporation,  the  surface 
water  becomes  impregnated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
salt,  and  its  specific  gravity  being  thus  increased,  it 
instantly  falls  to  the  bottom,  while  lighter  water  rises 
to  the  top,  or  flows  in  laterally,  being  always  supplied 
by  rivers  and  the  current  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
heavier  fluid,  when  it  arrives  at  the  bottom,  cannot 
stop  if  it  can  gain  access  to  any  lower  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  not  previously  occupied  by  water  of  the 
same  density. 

How  far  this  accumulation  of  brine  can  extend 
before  the  inferior  strata  of  water  will  part  with  any 
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of  their  salt,  and  what  ditFerence  in  such  a  chemical 
process  the  immense  pressure  of  the  incumbent  ocean 
might  occasion,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  i 
Bwered  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  said  to  become  gradually 
wider  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  cliffs  on  each  s 
at  many  points  ;  and  the  current  sets  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  so  as  to  cauiie  considerable  inroads  in  various 
parts,  particularly  near  Carthage.  Near  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  at  Aboukir,  the  coast  was  greatly 
devastated  in  the  year  I7S4,  when  a  small  island  v 
nearly  consumed.  By  a  series  of  similar  operations, 
the  old  site  of  the  cities  of  Nicopolis,  Tapoairis,  Parva, 
and  Canopus,  have  become  a  sand-bank.* 

*  Ctarke'a  Tnivela    in   Europe,    Asia,  and   Arrici,   vol.  iii. 
pp.  340.  and  363.  4th  edition. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

REPRODUCTIVB  EFFECTS   OF    TIDES    AND    CURRENTS. 

SQtiiig  np  <if  estuaries  does  not  compensate  the  loss  of  land  on 
tlie  borders  of  the  ocean  —  Bed  of  the  German  Ocean  —  Com- 
pootion  and  extent  of  its  sand-banks  —  Strata  deposited  bj 
corrents  on  tbe  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
zancan  —  TraiMportatioa  by  cunenti  of  tbt  sediment  of  tbt 
AmaaoD,  Orinoco^  and  Miasissippi  —  Stratification. 

From  the  &ct8  enumerated  in  the  last  chapter,  it  ap- 
pears that,  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  currents  and 
tides  co-operating  with  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  most 
powerftil  instruments  in  the  destruction  and  transport- 
ation of  rocks ;  and  as  numerous  tributaries  discharge 
their  alluvial  burden  into  the  channel  of  one  great 
river,  so  we  find  that  many  rivers  deliver  their  earthy 
contents  to  one  marine  current,  to  be  borne  by  it  to  a 
distance,  and  deposited  in  some  deep  receptacle  of  the 
ocean.  The  current  not  only  receives  this  tribute  of 
sedimentary  matter  from  streams  draining  the  land, 
but  acts  also  itself  on  the  coast,  as  does  a  river  on  the 
dife  which  bound  a  valley.  The  course  of  currents 
on  the  British  shores  is  ascertained  to  be  as  tortuous 
as  that  of  ordinary  rivers.  Sometimes  they  run  be- 
tween sand-banks,  which  consist  of  matter  thrown  down 
at  certain  points  where  the  velocity  of  the  stream  had 
been  retarded ;  but  it  very  frequently  happens^  that  as 
in  a  river  oae  book  is  made  of  low  aWuNVeX  ^tvi^^ 
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while  the  other  is  composed  of  some  hard  and  lofty 
rock  constantly  undermined,  so  the  current,  in  its 
bends,  strikes  here  and  there  upon  a  coast,  which  then 
forms  one  bank,  while  a  shoal  under  water  forms  the 
other.  If  the  coast  be  composed  of  solid  materials,  it 
yields  slowly ;  so  also  if  it  be  of  great  height,  for  in 
that  case  a  large  quantity  of  matter  must  be  removed 
before  the  sea  can  penetrate  to  any  distance. 

In  inland  seas,  where  the  tides  are  insensible,  or  on 
those  parts  of  the  borders  of  the  ocean  where  they  are 
feeble,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  a  harbour  at 
a  river's  mouth  from  silting  up  ;  for  a  bar  of  sand  or 
mud  is  formed  at  points  where  the  velocity  of  the 
turbid  river  is  checked  by  the  sea,  or  where  the  river 
and  a  marine  current  neutralize  each  other's  force. 
For  the  current,  as  we  have  seen,  may,  like  the  river^ 
hold  in  suspension  a  liarge  quantity  of  sediment,  or, 
co-operating  with  the  waves,  may  cause  the  progressive 
motion  of  a  shingle  beach  in  one  direction.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  erection  of  piers  and  groins  at 
certain  places  on  our  southern  coast,  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  shingle  and  sand  (see  p.  73.).  The  imme^* 
diate  effect  of  these  temporary  obstacles  is  to  cause  a 
great  accumulation  of  pebbles  on  one  side  of  the  bar<« 
rier,  afler  which  the  beach  still  moves  on  round  the 
end  of  the  pier  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  land. 
This  system,  however,  is  often  attended  with  a  serious 
evil,  for  during  storms  the  waves  throw  suddenly  into 
the  harbour  the  vast  heap  of  pebbles  which  have  col- 
lected for  years  behind  the  groin  or  pier,  as  happened' 
in  the  late  gale  (Jan.  1839)  at  Dover. 

JEsHtarieSi  how  formed,  —  The  formation  and  keeping 

open  of  large  estuaries  are  due  to  the  combined  mftueMe 
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Inge  ix>dy  of  water  suddenly  enters  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where,  becoming  confined  within  narrower 
bounds,  while  its  momentum  is  not  destroyed,  it  is 
mged  on,  and,  having  to  pass  through  a  contracted 
duinnel,  rises  and  runs  with  increased  velocity,  just  as 
a  stream,  when  it  reaches  the  arch  of  a  bridge  scarcely 
large  enough  to  give  passage  to  its  waters,  rushes  with 
a  steep  fall  through  the  arch.  During  the  ascent  of 
the  tide,  a  body  of  fresh  water,  flowing  down  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  the  higher  country,  is  arrested 
in  its  course  for  several  hours ;  and  thus  a  large  lake 
of  brackish  water  is  accumulated,  which,  when  the  sea 
ebbs,  is  let  loose,  as  on  the  removal  of  an  artificial 
duice  or  dam.  By  the  force  of  this  retiring  water,  the 
alluvial  sediment  both  of  the  river  and  of  the  sea  is 
swept  away,  and  transported  to  such  a  distanceyrom 
the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  that  a  small  part  only  can 
return  with  the  next  tide. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  during  a  violent  storm  a 
Uage  bar  of  sand  is  suddenly  made  to  shifl  its  position, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  free  influx  of  the  tides,  or  efflux  of 
river  water.  Thus  about  the  year  1500  the  sands  at 
Bayonne.were  suddenly  thrown  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Adour.  That  river,  flowing  back  upon  itself,  soon 
forced  a  passage  to  the  northward,  along  the  sandy 
plain  of  Capbreton,  till  at  last  it  reached  the  sea  at 
Boucau,  at  the  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  the  point 
where  it  had  formerly  entered.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1579  that  the  celebrated  architect  Louis  de  Foix, 
undertook,  at  the  desire  of  Henry  III.,  to  re-open  the 
ancient  channel,  which  he  at  last  effected  with  great 
difficulty.* 

*  Nouvelle  Chronique  de  la  YiUe  de  Bayonne,  pp.  113.  139. 
.1827. 
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Tides  in  Estuaries.  —  In  the  estuary  of  the  Thames 
at  London,  and  in  the  Gironde,  the  tide  rises  only  for 
five  hours  and  ebbs  seven,  and  in  ail  estuaries  the 
water  requires  a  longer  time  to  run  down  than  up ;  so 
that  the  preponderating  force  is  always  in»the  direction 
which  tends  to  keep  open  a  deep  and  broad  passage. 
But  for  reasons  already  explained,  there  is  naturally  a 
tendency  in  all  estuaries  to  silt  up  partially,  since 
eddies,  and  backwaters,  and  points  where  opposing 
streams  meet,  are  very  numerous,  and  constantly  change 
their  position. 

Silting  up  of  estuaries  does  not  compensate  for  loss  cf 
coasts,  —  Many  writers  have  declared  that  the  gain  on 
our  eastern  coast,  since  the  earliest  periods  of  history, 
has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss ;  but  they  have 
been  at  no  pains  to  calculate  the  amount  of  loss,  and 
have  often  forgotten  that,  while  the  new  acquisitions 
are  manifest,  there  are  rarely  any  natural  monuments 
to  attest  the  former  existence  of  the  land  that  has  been 
carried  away.  They  have  also  taken  into  their  account 
those  tracts  artificially  recovered,  which  are  often  of 
great  agricultural  importance,  and  may  remain  secure, 
perhaps,  for  thousands  of  years,  but  which  are  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  are 
therefore  exposed  to  be  overflowed  again  by  a  small 
proportion  of  the  force  required  to  remove  cliffs  of 
considerable  height  on  our  shores.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  area  of  land  annually  abandoned  by  the  sea  in 
estuaries  were  equal  to  that  invaded  by  it,  there  would 
still  be  no  compensation  in  kind. 

It  will  seem,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  paradoxicalf 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  greater  number  0( 
estuaries,  although  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  invasion 
of  the  sea,  are  usually  contracting  in  size,  even  where 
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tbe  whole  line  of  coast  is  giving  way.  But  ihc  fact  is, 
ihftt  the  inroads  made  by  the  ocean  upon  esluariea, 
tliliough  extremely  great,  are  completeil  during  periodi 
of  comparatively  short  duration;  and  in  tbe  intervals 
hetvecD  these  irruptions,  the  mouths  of  rivers,  like 
otlier  ports  of  the  coast,  usually  enjoy  a  more  or  leu 
perfect  respite.  All  tbe  estuaries,  taken  together, 
constitute  but  a  small  part  of  a  great  line  of  coast :  it 
^.  therefore,  most  probable,  that  if  our  observationa 
extend  to  a  few  centuries  only,  we  shall  not  see  any, 
^nd  very  rarely  all,  of  this  small  part  exposed  to  the 
fary  of  the  ocean.  The  coast  of  Holland,  and  Fries- 
land,  if  studied  for  several  consecutive  centuries  smce 
le  itoman  era,  would  generally  have  led  to  the  can- 
lusioD  that  the  land  was  encroaching  fast  upon  the 
Ld,  and  that  the  aggrandisement  within  the  estuaries 
ur  more  than  compensated  the  Iossge  on  the  open 
voiist.  But  when  our  retrospect  embraces  the  whole 
period,  an  opposite  inference  is  drawn:  and  we  find 
that  the  Zuydcr  Zee,  the  Bies  Bosch,  Dollart,  and 
Jahde,  are  modern  gulfs  and  bnys,  and  that  these 
points  have  been  the  principal  theatres  of  the  retreat, 
bstead  of  the  advance,  of  the  land.  If  we  possessed 
records  of  tbe  changes  on  our  coast  for  several  thousand 
years,  they  would  probably  present  us  with  similar 
results;  and  although  we  have  hitherto  seen  our 
estuaries,  fur  the  most  part,  become  partially  con- 
verted into  dry  land,  and  bold  cliffs  intervening  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  rivers  consumed  by  the  sea,  this 
has  merely  arisen  from  the  accidental  set  of  the  cur- 
rents aad  tides  during  a  brief  period. 

The  current  which  flows  round  from  the  north-west, 
^nd  bears  against  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  trana- 
|Jorts,  as   we  have  seen,  jnaierials  of  vatiovi&  V.\nd&. 
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Aided  by  the  winds  and  waves,  it  undermines  and 
sweeps  away  the  granite,  gneiss,  trap  rocks,  and  sand- 
stone of  Shetland,  and  removes  the  grave!  and  loam  ofi 
the  chffs  of  Holderness,  Norfolk,  and  Suffollt.  which- 
are  between  fifty  and  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  aaH 
which  waste  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  six  yards  an- 
nually. It  also  bears  away,  in  co-operation  with  the. 
Thames  and  the  tides,  the  strata  of  London  clay  on  the- 
coast  of  Essex  and  Sheppey.  The  sea  at  the  same 
time  consumes  the  chalk  with  its  flints  for  many  tnlJea^ 
continuously  on  the  shores  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
commits  annual  ravages  on  the  fresh- water  bedsf^ 
capped  by  a  thick  covering  of  chalk-flint  gravel, 
Hampshire,  and  continually  saps  the  foundations  of  th4; 
Portland  limestone.  It  receives,  besides,  during  thrf 
rainy  months,  large  supplies  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud, 
which  numerous  streams  from  the  Grampians,  Cheviota* 
and  other  chains,  send  down  to  the  sea.  To  what^ 
regions,  then,  is  all  this  matter  consigned  ?  It  is  not 
retained  in  mechanical  suspension  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  nor  does  it  mix  with  them  in  a  state  of  chemical 
solution,  —  it  is  deposited  somewhere,  yet  certainly  not 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  shores;  for,  in 
that  case,  there  would  soon  be  a  cessation  of  the  en^ 
croachment  of  the  sea,  and  large  tracts  of  low  land, 
like  Romney  Marsh,  would  almost  everywhere  encircle 
our  island. 

As  there  is  now  a  depth  of  water,  exceeding  thir^ 
feet,  in  some  spots  where  towns  like  Dunwich  flom-ished 
but  a  few  centuries  ago,  it  is  clear  that  the  current  not 
only  carries  far  away  the  materials  of  the  wasted  clifFsj 
but  removes  also  the  ruins  of  many  of  the  regular 
strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
So  great  is  the  quantity  of  matter  held  in  suspensioii 
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bf  the  tidal  current  cm  our  shcyres,  that  the  waters  are 
in  some  places  artificially  introduced  into  certain  lands 
below  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  by  repeating  this 
operation,  which  is  called  ^  warping/*  for  two  or  three 
jesre,  considerable  tracts  have  been  raised,  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Humber,  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet. 
If  a  current,  charged  with  such  materials,  meets  with 
deep  depresaions  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  it  must  often 
fill  them  up ;  just  as  a  river,  when  it  meets  with  a  lake 
in  its  course,  fills  it  gradually  with  sediment. 

The  only  records  which  we  at  present  possess  of  the 
gradual  shallowing  of  seas  are  confined,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  estuaries,  havens,  and  certain  channels  of 
so  great  depth ;  and  to  some  inland  seas,  as  the  Baltic, 
Adriatic,  and  Arabian  Gulf.  It  is  only  of  late  years, 
that  accurate  surveys  and  soundings  have  afforded 
data  of  comparbon  in  very  deep  seas,  of  which  future 
geolc^sts  will  avail  themselves. 

An  extraordinary  gain  of  land  is  described  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  having  doubled  in  breadth  since  the  age  of 
Herodotus.  In  his  time,  and  down  to'  that  of  Arrian, 
Heroopolis  was  on  the  coast ;  now  it  is  as  far  distant 
from  the  Red  Sea  as  from  the  Mediterranean.*  Suez 
in  1541  received  into  its  harbour  the  fleet  of  Solyman 
IL;  but  it  is  now  changed  into  a  sand-bank.  The 
country  called  Tehama  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
golf  has  increased  from  three  to  six  miles  since  the 
Christian  era.  Inland  firom  the  present  ports  are  the 
ruins  of  more  ancient  towns,  which  were  once  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  bore  the  same  names.    It  is  said  that 

•  Danville,  M^.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  108.  —  Von  Hoff,  vol.  u 
P.S90. 
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the  blown  sand  from  the  deserts  supplies  sonoe  part  of 
the  materials  of  this  new  land^  and  that  the  rest  is 
composed  of  shells  and  corals,  of  which  the  growth  is 
very  rapid. 

Filling  up  of  the  German  Ocean.  —  The  German 
Ocean  is  deepest  on  the  Norwegian  side,  where  the 
soundings  give  1 90  fathoms ;  but  the  mean  depth  of 
the  whole  basin  may  be  stated  at  no  more  than  thirty- 
one  fathoms.  *  The  bed  of  this  sea  is  traversed  by 
several  enormous  banks^  one  of  which,  occupying  a 
central  position,  trends  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  to  a  distance  of  110  miles; 
others  run  from  Denmark  and  Jutland  upwards  of  105 
miles  to  the  north-west ;  while  the  greatest  of  all,  the 
Dogger  Bank,  extends  for  upwards  of  354  miles  from 
north  to  south.  The  whole  superficies  of  these  enor- 
mous shoals  is  equal  to  about  one  fifUi  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  German  Ocean,  or  to  about  one  third  of 
the  whole  extent  of  England  and  Scotland,  f  The 
average  height  of  the  banks  measures,  according  to 
Mr.  Stevenson,  about  seventy-eight  feet ;  the  upper 
portion  of  them  consisting  of  fine  and  coarse  siliceous 
sand,  mixed  with  comminuted  corals  and  shells,  j: 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  tliat  these 
vast  submarine  hills  are  made  up  bodily  of  drifl  sand, 
and  other  loose  materials,  principally  supplied  from 
the  waste  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  other  coasts. 
But  the  late  survey  of  the  North  Sea,  conducted  bj 
Captain  Hewett,  affords  ground  for  suspecting  that 
this  opinion  is  very  erroneous.  If  such  immei^ 
mounds  of  sand  and  mud  had  been  accumulated  under 

*  Stevenson  on  the  Bed  of  the  German  Ocean,  or  North  Set* 
—  Ed.  Pba.  Journ.   No.  V.  p.  44.  1820. 
f  Ibid,  p.  47.  \  Ibid. 
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ikt  "ftiu*"*^  of  cnmntSythe  tame  ouiaes  ought  nearly 
to  baie  reduced  tp  a  level  the  entire  bottom  of  ihe 
German  Ocean ;  inatead  of  which  tome  long  narrow 
larinet  are  foond  to  intenect  the  bankt.  One  of  thete 
uriet  from  seventeen  to  fbrtj-four  fathomt  in  depth, 
md  hat  Tery  precii»tout  tidet :  in  one  part,  called  the 
•  luier  SOver  Pitt,**  it  it  6fty-fiTe  &thomt  deep.  The 
ibtDoweat  parts  of  the  Dogger  Bank  were  found  to  be 
fvty-two  feet  under  water,  except  in  one  place,  where 
Ae  wre<^  o€  a  thip  had  canted  a  thoal ;  to  that  we 
■tj  toppose  the  correntt,  which  Tary  in  their  velocity 
from  a  mile  to  two  milet  and  a  half  per  hour,  to  have 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  drift  matter  in 
ci  lest  depth.  It  teemt,  then,  that  the  great 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  ravinet  which  intertect 
tbcm,  cannot  be  due  to  the  tides  and  currents  now  ex* 
itting  in  thit  tea.  They  may,  however,  have  been 
cnted  in  great  part  by  the  movementt  of  the  ocean 
at  iome  former  period,  when  the  bed  of  this  tea,  and 
the  turfiice  of  the  land  adjoining,  assumed  its  actual 
configuration. 

Strata  deposited  hy  currents, — It  appears  extraor- 
dinary^ that  in  tome  tractt  of  the  sea,  adjoining  the 
coast  of  England,  where  we  know  that  currents  are 
not  only  sweeping  along  rocky  masses,  thrown  down, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  high  clifiPs,  but  also  occa- 
Bonally  scooping  out  channels  in  the  regular  strata, 
there  should  exist  fragile  shells  and  tender  zoophytes 
in  abundance,  which  live  uninjured  by  these  violent 
movements.  The  ocean,  however,  is  in  this  respect  a 
counterpart  of  the  land ;  and  as,  on  the  continents, 
rivers  may  undermine  their  banks,  uproot  trees,  and 
roH  along  sand  and  gravel,  while  their  waters  are  inha- 
bited by  testacea  and  Bsb,  and  their  alluvial  p\am%  ^e 
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adorned  with  rich  vegetation  and  forests,  so  the  sea 
may  be  traversed  by  rapid  currents,  and  its  bed  may 
here  and  there  suffer  great  local  derangement,  without 
any  interruption  of  the  general  order  and  tranquillity. 

One  important  character  in  the  formations  produced 
by  currents,  is,  the  immense  extent  over  which  they 
may  be  the  means  of  diffusing  homogeneous  mixtures; 
for  these  are  oflen  co-extensive  with  a  great  line  of 
coast,  and,  by  comparison  with  their  deposits,  the 
deltas  of  rivers  must  shrink  into  insignificance.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  the  same  current  which  is  rapidly  de» 
stroying  many  parts  of  the  African  coast,  between  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Nile,  preys  also  upon  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  and  drifts  the  sediment  of  that  great 
river  to  the  eastward.  To  this  source  may  be  attri- 
buted the  rapid  accretions  of  land  on  parts  of  the 
Syrian  shores  where  rivers  do  not  enter. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Girard,  one  of  the  scientific 
men  who  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  who  were  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  ancient 
canal  of  Amron,  communicating  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  itself  is  merely 
a  bar  formed  by  the  deposition  of  this  current  and  of 
the  Nile,  and  that  the  two  seas  were  formerly  united.* 
It  is  certain,  as  before  stated,  that  the  isthmus  is  daily 
gaining  in  width  by  the  accession  of  fresh  deposits  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.f 

DistrUnUion  of  the  sediment  of  the  Amazon  by  ewfi' 
rents.  —  Among  the  greatest  deposits  now  in  progress, 
and  of  which  the  distribution  is  chiefly  determined  by 
currents,  we  may  class  those  between  the  mouths  of 

*  Description  de  I'Egypte,  M^moires,  torn.  i.  p.  S3. 
f  Qu(uterly  Review,  No.  Ixxxvi.  p.  445. 
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tk  AmuoD  and  the  loutfaern  coast  of  North  America* 
h  hai  been  before  stated  that  a  great  current  flows 
Ang  the  coast  of  Afirica,  from  the  south,  which,  when 
it  readies  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  is 
Apposed  by  the  waters  brought  to  the  same  spot  by 
Ihe  Guioea  currenty  streams  off  in  a  westerly  direction, 
aid  pursues  its  rapid  course  quite  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  continent  of  Soutli  America.  Here  one  portion 
proceeds  along  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Captain 
Sdiine  found  that  this  current  was  running  with  the 
toniihing  n^idity  of  four  miles  an  hour  where  it 
msses  the  stream  of  the  Amazon,  which  river  pre- 
■ores  part  of  its  original  impulse,  and  has  its  waters 
lot  wholly  mingled  with  those  of  the  ocean  at  the  dis- 
of  three  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.*  The 
of  the  Amazon  is  thus  constantly  carried  to 
the  north-west  as  fiur  as  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco, 
lad  an  immense  tract  of  swamp  is  formed  along  the 
coast  cf  Guiana,  with  a  long  range  of  muddy  shoals 
Inrdering  the  marshes,  and  becoming  converted  into 
Imd-f  The  sediment  of  the  Orinoco  is  partly  de- 
tuned, and  settles  near  its  mouth,  causing  the  shores 
of  Trinidad  to  extend  rapidly,  and  is  partly  swept 
away  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  Guinea  current. 
According  to  Humboldt,  much  sediment  is  carried 
again  out  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  riyers,  also,  which  descend  from  the  high 
platform  of  Mexico,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Norte 
and  Tampico,  when  they  arrive,  swollen  by  tropical 

*  Ezperiments  to  detennine  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  3tc. 
^445. 

t  Locbead's  Obsenntioiu  oo  the  NmL  Hist  of  Guiana.  Y^\u 
Tim.  roLJr, 
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rains,  at  the  edge  of  that  platfonn,  bear  dawn  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  rock  and  mad  to  the  sea ;  but  the 
current,  setting  across  their  mouths,  prevents  the 
growth  of  deltas,  and  preserves  an  ahnost  uniform 
curve  in  that  line  of  coast.*  It  must,  therefore,  exeft 
a  great  transporting  power,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  sweep 
away  part  of  the  matter  which  is  disdiarged  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Norte  and  the  Mississippi. 

Area  aver  which  tinUa  may  beformedby  currenU.—* 
In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  sediment  by  current^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  the 
finer  mud  carried  down  by  every  great  river  into  the 
ocean,  or  of  that  caused  by  the  rolling  of  the  waves 
upon  a  shore,  must  be  extremely  slow ;  for  the  more 
minute  the  separate  particles  of  mud,  the  slower  will 
they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  sooner  will  they 
acquire  what  is  called  their  terminal  velocity.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  solid  body,  descending  through  a 
resisting  medium,  falls  by  the  force  of  gravity,  whidi 
is  constant,  but  its  motion  is  resisted  by  the  medinm 
more  and  more  as  its  velocity  increases,  until  the 
resistance  becomes  sufficient  to  counteract  the  further 
increase  of  velocity.  For  example,  a  leaden  ball,  one 
inch  diameter^  falling  through  air  of  density  as  at  the 
earth's  surface,  will  never  acquire  greater  velocity 
than  260  feet  per  second,  and,  in  water,  its  greatest 
velocity  will  be  8  feet  6  inches  per  second.  If  the  . 
diameter  of  the  ball  were  -j^^^  of  an  inch,  the  terminil 
velocities  in  air  would  be  26  feet,  and  in  water  *86  oft 
foot  per  second. 

Now,  every  chemist  is    familiar    with    the    fiu^t^' 
that  minute  particles  descend  with  extreme  slowneii 

-  *  This  coast  has  been  examined  by  Captain  Vetch.  —  See  aho 
Bauza,*s  chart  of  the  Gu\£  of  Hexxco. 
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liffoi^h  water,  the  extent  of  their  surface  being  very 
pett  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  the  resistance 
d  the  floid  depending  on  the  amount  of  surface.  A 
iredpitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  for  example,  will 
■■eliBHa  ate^HBe  mamt  Iktm  five  or  six  hours  to 
aiwde  one  inch  * ;  while  oxalate  and  phosphate  of 
ine  require  nearly  an  hour  to  subside  about  an  inch 
■id  a  half  and  two  inches  respectively  f ,  so  exceed- 
Bgly  small  are  the  particles  of  which  these  substances 

OODSist. 

When  we  recollect  that  the  depth  of  the  ocean  is 
aqipoeed  frequently  to  exceed  three  miles,  and  that 
cvients  run  through  different  parts  of  that  ocean  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour^  and  when  at  the  same 
tiBe  we  consider  that  some  fine  mud  carried  away 
flom  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  from  sea-beaches,  where 
there  is  a  heavy  surf,  as  well  as  the  impalpable  powder 
diowered  down  by  volcanos,  may  subside  at  the  rate  of 
only  an  inch  per  hour,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find. 
eumples  of  the  transportation  of  sediment  over  areas 
of  indefinite  extent. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  emery  powder  used  in 
polishing  glass,  to  take  more  than  an  hour  to  sink  one 
foot.  Suppose  mud,  composed  of  particles  twice  as 
coarse,  to  fall  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per  hour,  and 
these  to  be  discharged  into  that  part  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  which  preserves  a  mean  velocity  of  three 
miles  an  hour  for  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles ; 
in  twenty-eight  days  these  particles  will  be  carried 
9016  miles,  and  will  have  fallen  only  to  a  depth  of 
224  fathoms. 

In   this  example,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  the 

*  On  the  autboritf  of  Mr.  Faraday. 
t  Oa  the  autbonty  of  Mr.  R.  Phillips. 
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current  retains  its  superficial  velocity  at  the  depth  of 
224f  fathoms,  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no  data.  £x<^ 
periments  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  rate  of 
currents  at  considerable  distances  from  the  surface, 
and  the  time  taken  by  the  finest  sediment  to  settle 
in  sea- water  of  a  given  depth,  and  then  the  geologist 
may  determine  the  area  over  which  homogeneous 
mixtures  may  be  simultaneously  distributed  in  cer- 
tain seas. 

Stratification*  —  In  regard  to  the  internal  arrange-, 
ment  of  formations  deposited  in  the  deep  sea  by  cur- 
rents far  from  the  land,  we  may  infer  that  in  them,  as. 
in  deltas,  there  is  usually  a  division  into  strata;  for,  io 
both  cases,  the  accumulations  are  successivey  and^  for 
the  most  part,  interrupted.  The  waste  of  cliffs  on  the 
British  coast  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  winttf 
months ;  so  that  running  waters  in  the  sea,  like  those: 
on  the  land,  are  periodically  charged  with  sedimeo^ 
And  again  become  pure* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I6NB0US  CAUSES. 

Changes  of  the  inorganic  world,  continued  ^  Igneous  OLuaen-^ 
Dinsion  of  the  subject  —  Distinct  volcanic  regions  —  Region 
of  die  Andes  —  Sjstem  of  volcanos  extending  from  the  Aleutian 
ides  to  the  Molucca  and  Sunda  islands  —  Polynesian  archipe- 
lago —  Volcanic  region  extending  from  Central  Asia  to  the 
Aaoras—  Former  connection  of  the  Caspian,  Lake  Aral,  and 
8ca  of  Azof —  Tradition  of  deluges  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
pboms,  Hellespont,  and  Grecian  isles  —  Periodical  alternation 
of  earthquakes  in  Syria  and  Southern  Italy —  Western  limits 
of  the  European  region  —  Earthquakes  rarer  and  mora  feeble 
aa  we  recede  from  the  centres  of  volcanic  action  -~  Extinct 
Tolcanos  not  to  be  included  in  lines  of  active  vents. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  changes  wrought, 
since  the  times  of  history  and  tradition,  by  the  conti- 
nued action  of  aqueous  causes  on  the  earth's  surface  ; 
and  we  have  next  to  examine  those  resulting  from 
igneous  agency.  As  the  rivers  and  springs  on  the 
land^  and  the  tides  and  currents  in  the  sea,  have^  with 
lome  slight  modifications,  been  fixed  and  constant  to 
certain  localities  from  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we 
have  any  records,  so  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  continued,  during  the  same 
lapse  of  time,  to  disturb  the  same  regions.  But  as 
there  are  )signs,  on  almost  every  part  of  our  conti- 
nent, of  great  power  having  been  exerted  by  running 
water  on  tbe  surface  of  the  land,  and  by  w^ve^)  xXdi^^) 
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I  cHffs  bordering  the  sea,  where, 
modero  times,  no  rivers  have  excavated,  and  nc 
or  tidal  currents  undermined — so  we  find  signs 
volcanic  vents  and  violent  subterranean  movements 
places  where  the  action  of  fire  has  long  been  clorraaj 
We  can  explain  why  the  intensity  of  the  force 
aqueous  causes  should  be  developed  in  Buccession 
different  districts.  Currents,  for  example,  tides,  ai 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  cannot  destroy  coasts,  shape  a 
or  silt  up  estuaries,  break  through  isthmuses,  and  aid 
hilate  islands,  form  shoals  in  one  place,  and  remo 
them  from  another,  without  the  direction  and  positi 
of  their  destroying  and  transporting  power  becomi 
transferred  to  new  localities.  Neither  can  the  relatt 
levels  oF  the  earth's  crust,  above  and  beneath  t 
waters,  vary  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  admitt 
to  have  varied  at  former  periods,  and  as  it  will  be  i 
roonstrated  that  they  still  do,  without  the  contiara 
being,  in  the  course  of  ages,  modified,  and  even  < 
tirely  altered,  in  their  external  configuration.  Su 
events  must  clearly  be  accompanied  by  a  complfl 
change  in  the  volume,  velocity,  and  direction  of  ti 
streams  and  land  floods  to  which  certain  regions  gf 
passage.  That  we  should  find,  therefore,  cliffs  wbe 
the  sea  once  committed  ravages,  and  from  which 
has  now  retired — estuaries  where  high  tides  once  n 
but  which  arc  now  dried  up  —  valleys  hollowed  outi 
water,  where  no  streams  now  flow,  is  no  more  thanii 
should  expect ;  —  these  and  simitar  phenomena  an 
necessary  consequences  of  physical  causes  no' 
operation  ;  and,  if  there  be  no  instability  in  the 
of  nature,  similar  fluctuations  must  recur  again 
again  in  time  to  come. 
But,  however  natural  it  mav  be  that  the  force  i 
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nmniog  wat#f  in  nooMroas  ▼allejt»  and  of  tides  and 
currents  in  many  tracts  of  the  sea,  should  now  be 
ipeni,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  explain  why  the 
ncAemtt  of  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  of  the  volcano 
thoold  also  have  become  locally  extinct,  at  successive 
p«iods»  We  can  look  back  to  the  time  when  the  ma- 
fme  strata,  whereon  the  great  mass  of  Etna  rests,  had 
no  existence ;  and  that  time  is  extremely  modern  in 
the  earth's  history.  This  alone  affords  ground  for 
anticipating  that  the  eruptions  of  Etna  will  one  day 


Nee  quae  sulfuieit  ardet  fomacibut  ^tna 
Jgnea  semper  erit,  neque  enimfitit  ^nea  temper, 

(Oyid.  Metam.  lib.  15^340.) 

are  the  memorable  words  which  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Pythagoras  by  the  Roman  poet,  and  they  are  fol- 
bwed  by  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  volcanic  vents 
shifting  their  positions.  Whatever  doubts  the  philoso- 
pher expresses  as  to  the  nature  of  these  causes,  it  is 
assumed,  as  incontrovertible,  that  the  points  of  erup- 
tion will  hereafter  vary,  because  they  have  formerly 
done  so, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  <  former  chapters, 
that  this  principle  of  reasoning  has  been  too  much  set 
at  naught  by  some  modern  schools  of  geology,  which 
not  only  refuse  to  conclude  that  great  revolutions  in 
the  earth's  surface  are  now  in  progress,  or  that  they 
will  take  place  hereafter,  because  they  have  often  been 
repeated  in  former  ages,  but  even  assume  the  impro- 
|Md>ility  of  such  a  conclusion,  and  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  proof  on  those  by  whom  that  doctrine  is 
embraced. 


rannox  ornKjcunc  rans. 


Itobe  -Ae  mAancK  aattdhfi^  beated  n 
roflke  cattk  M  ib  exkenrievnttne."  If  « 
t  Ah  ilFJMiiiw.  ■iifa^  nwmiiifcii,  m  Hm 
thw  ^ne.«rtlh  tke  ifaMiy  of  Mciilar  nCngen 
m  llii   iiiiriM|,iliiii«  iifM  iw^,m11iiiUi1  iiiiIHii 


9 1B17  DC  ae|voKn  c  dvvBtUi  witfaoot  cat 
u  AujMilkig  ta  lihii  Tiew,  I  dafl  jif'^tiffT  I 
Twiamo:  incnaJly,  the  CBlb^nke;  tUrdljr, 
g  or  MildBp  af  had  m  cooBtries  wbere  d 
no  TnlcwM  ar  evthqaikes:  fbortUj,  the 
»  of  Ike  tliwigti  which  re«olt  (hxn 


B  Biiwh  MBa  netted  ran  is  Moe  i 
frna  the  mae  enter.  B«t  as  there  are  psrticula 
regiM,  ts  vhkfa  both  the  ponrts  of  emptkai  and  th^ 
iBuiLiMJita  af  great  iiilliijaali  11  are  confined,  I  shaQ 
bc|^  bf  tnd^  ant  the  geognpfncal  boundaries  a 
MBK  af  Acae,  that  the  reader  naj  be  aware  of  thi 

■%iiit I  acale  aa  which  the  agCKjrof  sublemneai 

fre  it  i>o«  *iaiuhaneoi«rij  developed.   Ura-  the  whde 
dT  the  nM   tracts   alluded  to^  actire  Tolcaulc  rents  ] 
are  dKtribBied  at  hrtenrak)  sod  most  commonly  ar- 
Thrm^out  tbe  inter^i 

!  sp»ctm  there  is 
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nibterraoean  fire  is  at  work  continuously,  for  the 
^und  is  convulsed  from  time  to  time  bj'  eurtliquakes : 
gaseous  vapours,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  dis- 
engaged  plentirully  from  the  soil  i  springg  often  igsue 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  their  waters  are 
Uiually  impregnated  with  the  same  mineral  matters  as 
are  discharged  by  volcanos  during  eruptions. 

VOLCANIC    REGIONS. 

Region  o^cAe^Krfes.— Of  these  great  regions,  that  of 
the  Andes  of  South  America  is  one  of  the  best  defined, 
extending  from  tfie  southward  of  Chili  to  the  north- 
mA  of  Quito,  from  about  lat,43°  S.  to  about  2°  N. 
nf  the  equator.  In  this  range,  however,  comprehending 
(iiny-five  degrees  of  latitude,  there  is  an  alternation  on 
I  grand  scale  of  districts  of  active  with  those  of  extinct 
volcanos,  or  which,  if  not  spent,  have  at  least  been 
dormant  for  the  last  three  centuries.  How  lon^  an 
interval  of  rest  may  entitle  us  to  consider  a  volcano  as 
miirely  extinct  is  not  easily  determined ;  but  we  know 
that  in  Ischia  there  intervened  between  two  consecu- 
tive eruptions  a  pause  of  seventeen  centuries  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  America  is  an  event  of  far  too  recent  a 
dale  to  allow  us  even  to  conjecture  whether  different 
portions  of  the  Andes,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  are 
lubject  to  earthquakes,  may  not  experience  alternately 
i  cessation  and  renewal  of  eruptions.  For  different 
seta  of  vents  may  reciprocally  relieve  each  other  in 
the  office  of  affording  an  escape  to  the  imprisoned 
gases  and  lava,  and  we  shall  aflerwards  see  that 
tuch  periodical  alternations  have  actually  been  ob- 
tetved  in  countries  with  which  we  have  been  lon^ei: 
acquainted. 
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Bnt  line  of  active  vents  which  have  been  s 
tjon  in  die  Andes  extends  from  lat,  43°  28' 
B  YanuJe^  opposite  the  isle  of  Chiloe,  to  Co 
l«t.  30*  S. :  to  these  thirteen  degrees  ( 
crai|)tiaBs  succeed  more  than  eight  degrees  of  latitud 
in  whid)  no  valcanic  action  has  been  tracei].  We 
come  to  the  roleanos  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  reach 
ing  six  d^rees  from  S.  to  N.,  or  from  lat.  21°  £ 
lat.  15"  S.  Between  the  Peruvian  volcanos  and  thos 
of  Quito,  another  space  intervenes  of  no  less  than  four 
leen  degrees  of  latitude,  said  to  be  free  from  volcani 
action  so  far  as  yet  known.  The  votcanos 
then  succeed,  beginning  about  100  geographical  b 
south  of  the  equator,  and  continuing  for  about  19 
mites  north  of  the  line,  when  there  occurs  another  u 
disturbed  interval  of  more  than  six  degrees  of  latitut 
after  which  we  arrive  at  the  volcanos  of  Guatemala  t 
Central  America,  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
Having  thus  traced  out  the  line  from  south  t 
I  shall  first  state,  in  regard  to  the  numerous  vents  i 
Chili,  that  the  volcanos  of  Yantales  and  Osorno  we 
in  eruption  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1835  at  £ 
same  moment  that  the  land  was  shaken  in  Chiloe,  and : 
some  parts  of  the  Chilian  coast  permanently  uphea 
whilst  at  Juon  Fernandez,  at  the  distance  of  no 
than  720  geographical  miles  from  Yantales,  aneruptU 
took  place  beneath  the  sea.  Some  of  the  volcanos  t 
Chili  are  of  great  height,  as  that  of  Antuco,  in  lat.  3' 
40'  S.,  the  summit  of  which  is  at  least  16,000  f« 

•  Al  the  end  of  Von  Biich's  Description  of  tlie  Canary  lalan 
(Pariaed.  lS3S>H'illbe  found  a  TBluable  skeuh  of  the  positj 
and  characliTiatJc  phenomena  of  the  principal  volcan 
globe,  compiled  with  great  care,  and  critical  discriiD 
source  of  in  formation  of  nhUb  I  have  lugstj  ^'"'1^'  "^ 
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above  the  Eea.  From  the  flanks  of  this  volcano,  at  a 
great  height,  immense  currenls  of  lava  have  issued,  one 
of  which  Sowed  in  the  jear  182S.  This  event  is  said 
lo  he  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  few  volcanos 
is  the  Andes,  and  none  of  those  in  Quito,  having  been 
ieea  in  modern  times  to  pour  out  lava,  but  having 
merely  ejected  vapour  or  scorite. 

Both  the  basaltic  (or  augitic)  lavas,  and  those  of  the 
Mepathic  clags,  occur  in  Chili  and  other  parta  of  the 
Andes,  but  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  felspethic  family 
ire  said  by  Von  Buch  to  be  generally  not  trachyte,  but 
a  rock  which  has  been  called  andesite,  or  a  mixture  of 
augite  and  albite.  The  last  mentioned  mineral  con- 
tains soda  instead  of  the  poiash  found  in  common  fel- 

Tlie  volcano  of  Rancagua,  lat.  34°  15'  S.,  is  said  to  - 
'■■  always  throwing  out  ashes  and  vapours  like  Strom- 

-  n  pruof  of  the  permanently  heated  state  of  certain 

:s  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  below.  The  volcano 
..  Jvlajpo,  lat.  33'  53'  S.,  on  a  plain  near  the  base  of 
■bich  pumice  and  obsidian  are  found,  has  a  cone  sur- 
iQunded  by  enormous  beds  of  gyfsum  and  dolomite. 
lower  dovra,  at  the  height  of  9000  feet,  are  strata  of 
bnestone  containing  fossil  shells,  some  of  which  are 
described  as  identical  in  species  with  those  found  in 
the  Jura  limestone  of  Swabia.* 

A  year  rarely  passes  in  Chili  without  some  slight 
^cks  of  earthquakes,  and  in  certain  districts  not  a 
month.     Those  shocks  which  come  from  the  side  of 

i;  ocean  are  ihe  most  violent,  and  the  same  is  seid  to 
the  case  in  Peru.     The  town  of  Copiapo  has  been 

.d  waste  by  this  terrible  scourge  in  the  years  177K, 
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1796,  and  1819,  or  in 
vals  of  Iwenly-three  j 
been  other  shocks  in  ihi 
vening  between  the  dat 
probably  all  lei 
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h  cases  after  regular 
rs.  There  have,  howev^ 
country  in  the  periods  iotei 
above  metilioned,  althoug 
t  least   on    the   exact   sil 


of  Copiapo.  The  evidence  against  a  regular  recui 
rence  of  volcanic  convulsions  at  slated  periods  is  a 
strong  as  a  general  fact,  that  we  must  be  on  our  guar 
against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  a  few  sirikin 
but  probably  accidental  coincidences.  Among  thea 
last  might  he  adduced  the  case  of  Lima,  violentl 
shaken  by  an  earthquake  on  the  I7th  of  June,  157( 
and  again  on  the  very  same  day,  1678 ;  or  the  erup 
tions  of  Coseguina  in  the  years  1709  and  1809,  whid 
are  the  only  two  recorded  of  that  volcano  previous  t 
*hatof  1835.* 

Of  the  permanent  upheaval  of  land  after  earthquake 
in  Chili,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  nei 
chapter,  when  it  will  also  be  seen  that  great  shodi 
often  coincide  with  eruptions,  eiiher  submarine,  e 
from  the  cones  of  the  Andes,  showing  the  identity  t 
the  force  which  elevates  continents  with  that  whic 
causes  volcanic  outbursts, f 

Tlie  space  between  Chili  and  Peru,  in  which  n 
volcanic  action  has  been  observed,  is  160  nautict 
leagues  from  south  to  north.  It  is,  however,  as  Voi 
Buch  observes,  that  part  of  the  Andes  which  is 
known,  being  thinly  peopled,  and  in  some  parts  entiret 
desert.  The  volcanos  of  Peru  rise  from  a  lofty  plai 
form  to  vast  heights  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  froij 
17,000   to  20,000  feet.      The  lava  which  has  issue 


»  Barwla-f,  Geol.  TrauB.,  S 
f  Ibi±  p.  606. 


,  vol.  v.  p.  612. 
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from  YiejOy  lat.  16^  55"  S.,  accompanied  by  pumice, 
ii  composed  of  a  mixture  of  crystals  of  albitic  felspar, 
Wnblendey  and  mica,  a  rock  which  has  been  considered 
none  of  the  yarieties  of  andesite.  Some  tremendous 
enthquakes  which  have  visited  Peru  in  modern  times 
tin  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Inr^ard  to  the  district  before  alluded  to,  between 
Peru  and  Quito,  extending  through  fourteen  degrees 
of  latitude^  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  destitute  of 
aedve  volcanos,  our  information  is  extremely  defec* 
tife.    Secondary  sandstones  and  limestones  containing 
aunonites   reach   here  to  the  highest  crest  of  the 
chain ;  but  this  fact  alone  is  by  no  means  conclusive  of 
the  non-volcanic  character  of  these  mountains,  for  the 
ame  has  been  observed  in  Central  Chili,  at  the  height 
of  15,000  feet,  in  mountains  where  there  arc  active 
lents.    The  volcanos  of  Quito,  occurring  between  the 
lecond  degree  of  south  and  the  third  degree  of  north 
Ittitude,  rise  to  vast  elevations  above  the  sea,  many  of 
them  being  between  14,000  and    18,000  feet  high. 
Ibe  Indians  of  Lican  have  a  tradition  that  the  moun- 
tain called  L' Altar,  or  Capac  Urcu,  which  means  <<  the 
diie^"  was  once  the  highest  of  those  near  the  equator, 
being  higher  tlian  Chimborazo ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Ooainia  Abomatha,  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
a  prodigious  eruption  took  place,  which  lasted  eight 
jears,  and  broke  it  down.     The  fragments  of  trachyte, 
lays  M.  Boussingault,  which  once  formed  the  conical 
lammit  of  this  celebrated  mountain,  are  at  this  day 
qiread  over  the  plain.*     Cotopaxi  is  the  most  lofty  of 
ill  the  South  American  volcanos  which  have  been  in  a 
state   of  activity  in  modern  times,  its  height  being 

«  BuIL  de  1m  Soc.  G4o\,  ton;,  vi.  p.  55. 
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lS,P58feet ;  and  ita  eruptions  have  been  more  frequent 
and  destructive  than  those  of  any  other  mountain.  It 
is  a  perfect  cone,  usually  covered  with  an  enormoua 
bed  of  snow,  which  has,  liowever,  been  sotnetimes 
melted  suddenly  during  an  eruption ;  as  in  January 
1803,  for  example,  when  the  snows  were  dissolved  ift 
one  night. 

Deluges  are  often  caused  in  the  Andes  by  the  lique- 
faction of  great  masses  of  snow,  and  sometimes  by  the 
rending  open,  during  earthquakes,  of  subterranean 
cavities  filled  with  water.  In  these  inundations,  fine 
volcanic  sand,  loose  stones,  and  other  materials  which 
the  water  meets  with  in  its  descent,  are  swept  away^ 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  mud,  called  "  moya,"  is  thus 
formed  and  carried  down  into  the  lower  regions.  Mud 
derived  from  this  source  descended,  in  1797,  from  the 
sides  of  Tunguragua  in  Quito,  and  filled  valleys 
thousand  feet  wide  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred  feet» 
forming  barriers  by  which  rivers  were  dammed  up,  and 
lakes  occasioned.  In  these  currents  and  lakes  of  moy», 
thousands  of  small  fish  are  sometimes  enveloped,  which, 
according  to  Humboldt,  have  lived  and  multiplied  In 
subterranean  cavities.  So  great  a  quantity  of  thi 
fish  were  ejected  from  the  volcano  of  Imbahuru 
1691,  that  fevers,  which  prevailed  at  the  period,  w. 
attributed  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  putrid 
^ft  animal  matter. 
^M  In  Quito,  many  important  revolutions  !n  the  physicd 

^B  features  of  the  country  are  said  to  have  resulted,  within 
^M  the  memory  of  man,  from  the  earthquakes  by  whi<4| 
H  it  has  been  convulsed.  M.  Boussingault  declares  hi* 
^B  belief,  thot  if  a  full  register  had  been  kept  of  all  tfafl 
^H  conyulBions  experienced  here  and  in  other  populous; 
^^^diatri'cts  of  the  Andes,  it  would  >»  fo\md  t,ha.t  the 
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trembling  of  the  earth  had  been  incessant.  Tlie  fre- 
tpeacy  of  the  iDovement,  lie  thinks,  is  not  due  to 
Tolcanic  esplosJons,  but  to  the  continual  falling  in  of 
masees  of  rock  which  have  been  iractured  and  up- 
heaved in  a  solid  form  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch  i 
but  a  longer  series  of  observations  would  be  requisite 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  According  to  the  same  author, 
&e  height  of  several  mountains  of  the  Andes  has 
diminished  in  modern  times.* 

The  great  crest  or  cordtllera  of  the  Andes  lowers 
itselfat  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  height  of  about 
lOOO  feet,  and  even  at  the  lowest  point  of  separation 
between  the  two  seas  to  600  feet.  What  some  geo-  - 
graphers  regard  as  a  continuation  of  that  chain  in 
Central  America  lies  to  the  cast  of  a  series  of  volcanosi 
many  of  which  are  active  in  the  provinces  of  Pasto, 
Popayan,  and  Guatemala.  Coseguiua,  on  the  south 
ude  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  was  in  eruption  in  January 
1835,  and  some  of  its  ashes  fell  at  Truicillo,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable, on  the  same  day,  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica, 
the  same  shower  of  ashes  fell,  having  been  carried  by 
an  upper  counter  current  against  the  regular  east 
wind  which  was  then  blowing.  Kingston  is  about  700 
miles  distant  from  Coseguina,  and  these  ashes  must  have 
been  more  than  four  days  in  the  air,  having  travelled 
170  miles  a  day.  Eight  leagues  to  the  southward  of 
the  crater,  the  ashes  covered  the  ground  to  the  deptb 
of  three  yards  and  a  half,  destroying  the  line  woods 
and  dwellings.  Thousands  of  cattle  perished,  their 
bodies  being  in  many  instances  one  mass  of  scorched 
flesh.     Deer  and  other  wild  animals  sought  the  towns 
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foT  proioction :  manj'  birds  luid  qaadrupeds  were  found 
BuSucHtMl  in  the  aehes  and  the  netghbounDg  streama 
Wert  strf  wrd  with  dead  fi^  *  Such  facis  throw  light 
on  gMdag^ail  inonuDients,  for  in  the  ashes  thrown  out 
ainsiote  penod&&Mn  theiyent  velcauos  ofAavergae, 
wt  ftnd  dw  bones  «nd  ritdeWB  «r  extioct  species  of 


—  Tlie  {Treat  volcanic  duuo,  after  having  thtu 
piimuc'ti  iu  enurse  for  severa]  thousand  miles  from 
■Nilh  tti  north,  scttds  off  a  branch  in  a  new  direction 
B  MencD,  in  die  )la^alk^!  of  the  citj  of  that  namei 
■id  M  prohw^ed  in  a  p^eai  platfcH-m,  between  the 
WghXMilh  and  twenij-M>c«>d  degrees  of  north  latU 
tMb>    Hiw  ia^  taUeJand  i«  said  to  owe  its  present 

fa«  M  Ae  lii iiMi  I  of  an  andent  sy^em  of 

kgnu  in  •  chan  of  gamtic  toMintaiDs,  faaviag  beetf 
OM  ^  ••  tht  d(^  af  vim;  dwoautd  feet  widj 


lirt)il>CIMMflr*frCRMfiMdMH,KMkaSlfa>B  190' 

«>■•  trmm  Ik*  «Mn«  n«— — m  MitinrtMir  arc 

S  Mvcwwif  cMMJiMib  aUwi^  osrtiieiy  ■ 
iMMi  cwiMicicviQlKk  ac  0tt  yasibMi  ef  ecnw' 
1W  ^w—gJwarj  wifii'M  aT  das  rnmmMm, 
uriS  W  Amnhnl  w  dw  a«|KL  tfifelii 
«*WMCM  tlarae  fi««  vmcs  he  fntm^ei  m  a 
dhuiwafc  itoitt  tkemAawcgfo^  efidMda 
Am  bin  trf"  IU«ai«««<fa^ 

T»  th«  iMTib  «f  M«3uw  Act«  an  and  ■■  be 
DC  aonNtdjag  to  wMae  St«>  Totenaan  m 
Caltfonua ;  vmI  a  vokaiw  ta  («^oned  to  ka*« 
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en^tion    on    the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  near  the 
Colombia  river,  lat.  45°  37'  N. 

Wett  Indies. —  To  return  to  the  Andes  of  Quito: 
Von  Buch  inclines  to  the  belief,  that  if  we  were  better 
acquainted  with  tlie  region  to  the  east  of  the  Madalena, 
and  with  Kew  Granada  and  the  Caraccas,  we  might 
find  the  volcanic  chain  of  the  Andes  to  be  coonecCed 
irith  that  of  the  West  Indian,  or  Caribbee  Islands. 

Of  these  islands  there  are  two  parallel  series,  the 
oae  to  the  west,  which  are  all  volcanic,  and  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet ;  the  others  tp 
tbe  east,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  calcareous 
rocks,  and  very  low.  In  the  former,  or  volcanic  series, 
are  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Do- 
minica, Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  St.  Eus- 
tace. In  the  calcareous  chain  are  Tobago,  Barbadoes, 
Manegatlante,  Grandeterre,  Desirade,  Antigua,  Bar- 
buda, St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Martin.  The  most 
considerable  eruptions  in  modern  times  have  been  those 
of  St.  Vincent.  Great  earthquakes  have  agitated  St. 
Domingo,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  seventeenth  chapter. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  violent  earthquakes 
which  in  1812  convulsed  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
at  New  Madrid,  for  the  space  of  300  miles  in  length. 
This  happened  exactly  at  the  same  time  as  the  great 
earthquake  of  Caraccas,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  these 
two  points  are  parts  of  one  volcanic  region.  The 
island  of  Jamaica,  with  a  tract  of  the  contiguous  sea, 
has  often  experienced  tremendous  shocks;  and  these 
are  frequent  along  aline  extending  from  Jamaica  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  without  taking  a 
the  West  Indian  and  Mexican  branches,  a  lii 
of  volcanos  and  tracts  shaken  by  efu:tb<ia&lLe&  ma.^  Nie 
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traced  frora  the  island  of  Chiloe  and  opposite 
Mexico,  or  even  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the 
lombia  river  —  a  distance  upon  the  whole  as  grea 
irom  the  pole  to  the  equator.  In  regard  to  the  we 
limits  of  tha  region,  they  lie  deep  beneath  the  v 
of  the  Pacific,  and  must  continue  unknown  to  us. 
the  east  they  are  not  prolonged,  except  where 
include  the  West  Indian  Islands,  to  a  great  disti 
for  there  seem  to  be  no  indications  of  volcanic  dist 
ancea  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  and  the  United  St 
of  North  America. 

Canada. —  Although  no  volcanoB  have  been 
covered  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  new  contii 
we  have  authentic  accounts  of  frequent  earthqi 
in  Canada,  and  some  of  'd      bl       'olence  I 

occurred,  as  that  of  1663  h        f  be  descri 

A  large  part  of  the  estu  y  f  h  S  Lawrence 
the  surrounding  country  lb  Ik  from  tim 
time ;  and  we  learn  from  C  p  B  yfi  Id's  Memi 
that  along  the  shores  of    1  >       ^  gulf  of 

Lawrence,  horizontal  ba  k     f  1    Us  appeal 

various  heights,  from  te  h     d    d  feet  at 

high-water  mark,  and 
shingle  with  similar  shell  1       1        ed  limest 

rocks  scooped  out  by  the  w  and    1    wing  lini 

lithodomous  perforationii  —  i  1     h   ndicate 

clearly  the  successive  upheaving  of  the  land  since' 
sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  testaci 
Volcanic  region  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the  Mo 
em  and  Isles  of  Siinda. — On  a  scale,  which  equali 
surpasses,  that  of  the  Andes,  is  another  continuous 

•  Proceedings  of  Geo!.  Soe.  No.  33.  p.  5.,  and  Trans 
Soc,  of  Quebec,  vols.i.  ii. 
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tf  volcanic  actiooy  w] 
vith  the  Aleutian 
tends,  first  in  ft  wesuxij  cncsun.  iir  it^wij  2X^  cai- 
graphical  milea,  and  then  icGzkvaridb.  vfuiuc  jiccrmg- 
turn,  throughout  ft  space  oc  Denreea  urv  imi  terencr 
degrees  of  latitude  to  tbe  M^auxccaAr  wzasrt  x  lenii*  if 
tbranch  to  the  sontb-€af£y«iu^  zjut  gnnrcai  Tain,  cao^ 
tinaes  westerly  througii  SstsJsacwTt  ami  J'rri.  ^   ii»* 
Botra,  and  then  in  a  nortL-vescerlj  cxwriian  i:  :ae 
%  of  Bengal.*     This  vcuaz^  L&e.  ooMrro  V«a 
Biich,  may  be  said  to  ttiuov  mroapwoat  : 
tbe  external  border  of  the  oooiioe&t  oc  Aka  : 
onodi  which  has  been  •*i"<t*^  to  as 
eat  from  the  Moloocas,  pawei  from  New  Gtinei  lo 
New  Zealand,  oonfonniDe:  th^agh  someviiat  radelr.  to 
the  outline  of  Australia^t     The  oortbem  extr«mirT  oc 
dug  Yolcanic  r^ion  is  on  the  borden  €i  Cook's  Inkt, 
>ffth-east  of  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,   where   one 
volcaDo,  in  about  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  is  said 
tobe  U,000  feet  high.  In  Alaska  itself  are  cones  of  Tast 
Bdght,  which  have  been  seen  in  eruption,  and  which 
>re  covered  for  two  thirds  of  their  height  downwards 
*ith  perpetual  snow.  The  summit  of  the  loftiest  peak  is 
tnmcated^  having  fallen  in  during  an  eruption  in  1TS6. 
From  Alaska  the  line   is  continued   through   the 
Aleutian   or   Fox   Islands   to   Kamtschatka.     In  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago  eruptions  are  fi-equent,  and  about 
thirtj  miles  to  the  north  of  Unalaska,  near  the  Isle  of 
Uamack,  a  new  island  was  formed  in  1 796.     It  was 
^t  observed  after  a  storm^  at  a  point  in  the  sea  from 
*U  a  column  of  smoke   had  been  seen   to  rise* 

*  See  map  of  volcanic  lines,  which  I  have  reduced  and  cor- 
"''■dfioiD  Von  Buch*5  work  on  the  Canaries. 
f  ^m  Bacb,  Oad^p.  409. 
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Flames  then  issued  from  the  new  islet  which  illumii; 
ated  the  country  for  ten  miles  round ;  a  frightful  eartl^ 
quake  shook  the  new-formed  cone,  and  showers  c 
stones  were  thrown  as  far  as  Umnack.  The  eruptio 
continued  for  several  months,  and  eight  years  after<i 
wards,  in  1804,  wlien  it  was  explored  by  gome  hunters^ 
the  soil  was  so  hot  in  some  places  that  they  could  n 
walk  on  it.  According  to  Langsdorf  and  others,  ibii 
new  island,  which  is  now  several  thousand  feet  1' 
and  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference,  has  been  conn 
tioually  found  to  have  increased  in  size  when  succees* 
ively  visited  by  different  travellers;  but  we  have  ne 
accurate  means  of  determining  how  much  of  its  growth) 
if  any,  has  been  due  to  upheaval,  or  how  far  it 
been  exclusively  formed  by  tiie  ejection  of  ashes  and 
streams  of  lava.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  well  attested 
that  eartliquakes  of  the  most  terrific descript ion  agitate 
and  alter  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  surface  of  the  land 
throughout  this  tract. 

The  line  is  continued  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  where  there  are  many 
active  volcanos,  which,  in  some  eruptions,  have  scat-* 
tered  ashes  to  immense  distances.  Tlie  largest  and 
most  active  of  these  is  Klutschew,  lat.  56"  3'  N.  which 
rises  at  once  from  the  sea  to  the  prodigious  height  of 
15,000  feet.  Within  700  feet  of  the  summit,  Erraan 
saw,  in  1829,  a  current  of  lava,  emitting  a  vivid  light, 
flow  down  the  north-west  side  to  the  foot  of  the  cone. 
A  flow  of  lava  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  to  its 
base  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni  would  afford  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  height  from  which  this  current 
descended.  Large  quantities  of  ice  and  snow  oppi 
for  a  time  a  harrier  to  the  lava,  until  at  length  the  fiery 
torrent  overcame,  by  il=  '''"''  and  preaaure,  this  ob- 
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iiade,  and  poured  down  the  mountain  side  with  a 
frightful  noise,  which  was  heard  for  a  distance  of  more ' 
than  fifty  mile*.* 

The  Kurile  chain  of  Ltlands  constitutes  the  prolong- 
aiion  of  the  lange,  where  a  train  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, nine  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  crup* 
tion,  trends  in  a  southerly  direction.  In  tliese,  and  in 
the  bed  of  the  adjoining  sea,  alterations  of  li'vet  liave 
resulted  from  earthquakes  since  the  middle  of  the  la»t 
century.  The  liue  is  then  continued  to  the  south- 
west in  the  great  island  of  Jesso,  where  there  are 
active  volcanic  vents,  as  also  in  Nipon,  the  principal 
of  the  Japanese  group,  where  the  number  of  burning 
mouatains  is  very  great ;  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes 
being  almost  incessant,  and  violent  ones  experienced 
at  distant  intervals. 

In  Jedo,  in  1783,  an  eruption  of  Alamo  destroyed 
twenty-three  villages  by  the  showers  of  ashes  and  in- 
undations of  rivers  which  it  caused.  A  great  number 
of  cones  were  thrown  up  on  the  same  line,  showing 
clearly  that  they  followed  one  cleft  in  the  mountain. 
Fusi,  tlie  loftiest  mountain  in  Japan,  a  little  south  of 
Jedo,  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  (12,000 
feet),  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  emitting  vapours, 
and  formerly  flames.  The  falling  in  of  part  of  this 
mountain  is  said  to  have  happened  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and  so  late  as  1793,  Unsen,  another  volcano  far- 
ther lo  the  south,  fell  in  and  caused  a  deep  holiow,  from 
which  dense  vapours  issued,  nnd  an  eruption  and  earth- 
quakes followed,  in  which  53,000  persons  perislied.-t" 

Betvreen  the  Japanese  and  Phillippine  Islands,  the 

*  Von  Bucb,  Dcscrip.  des  lies  Canar.  p.  430.,  who  ciUs  IHniuil 
f  Sbid.  p.  4ta 
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communication  is  preserved  by  several  small  insular 
vents.  Sulphur  Island,  in  the  Loo  Choo  Archipelago, 
emits  sulphureous  vapour ;  and  Formosa  suffers  greatly 
from  earthquakes.  In  Luzon,  the  most  northern  and 
largest  of  the  Phillippines,  are  three  active  volcanos; 
Sanguil,  a  volcano  in  Mindinao,  was  also  in  eruption 
in  1764.  The  line  is  then  prolonged  througji  Sangir 
and  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Celebes,  by  Ter« 
Date  and  Tidore,  to  the  Moluccas.  The  chain  o( 
volcanos  then  sends  off  a  branch  by  New  Guinea, 
south-easterly  direction  towards  New  Zealand,  while, 
as  before  stated,  another  branch  bends  round  to 
west,  and  is  prolonged  through  Sumbawa  to  the  Sunda 
Islands.  I  shall  first  pursue  the  western  branch, 
have  records  of  several  streams  of  lava  which  have 
issued  from  the  principal  mountain  in  Banda;  and  : 
stated  that,  in  18'.^0,  aller  an  eruption,  a  solid  m 
composed  of,  large  blocks  of  basalt,  was  raised  ou 
the  sea  and  filled  up  a  great  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  which  had  previously  a  depth  of  sixty 
fathoms.  The  mass  rose  so  as  to  form  hills,  yet  was 
not  in  a  state  of  fusion,  superficially  at  least,  but  dis- 
engaged vapours  from  fissures  without  tlie  ejection  of 
pumice  or  scoriK.  Von  Buch  infers  from  Reinwardt's 
Narrative,  that,  in  this  instance,  beds  of  volcanic  matter 
were  upraised  into  a  dome-shaped  form."  The  great 
eruption  of  Tomboro  in  Sumbawa,  in  1815,  will 
mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  chapter. 

There  are  said  to  be  thirty-eight  considerable  vol- 
canos in  Java,  some  of  which  are  more  than  10,000 
feet  high.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  sulphureous  vapours  which  they  discharge. 


'    Von  Bufli,  Descrip.  deaUesCaiiar.5.4ia, 
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Ttiey  rarely  emit  lava,  but  rivers  of  mud  issue  froni 
tbem,  like  Uie  moya  of  the  Antlt:g  of  Quito.  Tbe 
memorabie  eruption  of  Galongoon,  b  lb'22,  will  be 
described  in  tbe  thirteenib  chapter.  Tiie  crater  of 
:\i>cheiii,  at  tile  eastern  extremity  ofJavu,  contains 
.  'An  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  Jrom 
<  'lid)  a  river  of  acid  water  issues,  which  supports  no 
.  Miig  creature,  nor  can  lisli  live  in  the  sea  near  lU 
Lnnfluence.  There  is  an  extinct  crater  near  Daturi 
i^ulled  Guevo  Upas,  or  the  Valley  of  Poison,  about  half 
1  mile  in  circumference,  which  is  Justly  an  object  of 
terror  to  tlte  iuhabitants  of  the  country.  Every  living 
bebg  M'hich  penetrates  into  this  valley  falls  down 
dL'ad,  and  the  soil  is  covered  with  the  carcasses  of 
Ugers,  deer,  birds,  and  even  the  bones  of  men ;  all 
iiilled  by  tbe  abundant  emanations  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
bv  wbicb  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  filled. 

In  another  crater  in  this  land  of  wonders,  near  the 
volcano  of  Talaga  Bodas,  we  learn  front  Mr.  Rein- 
wardt,  that  the  sulphureous  exiialations  have  killed 
tigers,  birds,  and  innumerable  insects;  and  the  soft 
parts  of  tbese  animals,  such  as  the  6breB,  muscles,  nails, 
fauTt  and  skin,  are  very  well  preserved,  while  the  bones 
are  corroded  and  entirely  destroyed. 

The  same  linear  arrangement  which  is  observed  in 
Java  holds  good  in  the  volcanos  of  Sumatra,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  height,  as  Berapi,  which  is  more 
than  12,000  feet  abuve  the  sea,  and  is  continually 
smoking.  Hot  springs  are  abundant  at  its  base.  The 
volcanic  line  then  inclines  slightly  to  the  north-west, 
and  points  to  Barren  Island,  lat.  12°  15'  N.,  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  This  volcano  was  in  eruption  in  1792,  and 
wiU  be  described  in  the  fourteenth  chapter.  The  vol- 
canic traia  then  extends,  according  to  Di .  M.acde^&aui^,  J 
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to  tile  island  of  Narcondam,  lat.  13"  22'  N.,  which  is! 
cone  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  high,  riEing  froni 
deep  water,  and  said  to  present  signs  of  lava  cun 
descending  from  tlie  crater  to  the  base,  AHerward* 
the  train  stretches  in  the  same  direction  to  the  vob 
canic  island  of  Rambree,  about  lat.  19°  N.,  and  th^ 
adjoining  island  of  Cheduba,  which  is  represent* 
old  charts  as  a  burning  mountain.  Thus  we  arrii 
the  Chittagong  coast,  which  in  1762  was  convulsed  By 
a  tremendous  earthquake  {see  chap.xvii.).* 

To  return  now  to  the  branch  before  mentioned  z 
striking  oif  from  the  Moluccas  in  a  south-easterly  di< 
rection,  we  find  the  volcanic  band  at  first  prolonged 
through  part  of  New  Guinea,  and  then  continued  bjc 
Admiralty  Islands,  New  Britain,  and  Salomon's  Islands 
to  New  Zealand.  On  the  east  of  New  Britain  i 
volcano,  from  which  Dampier  saw,  in  1700,  a  current  of 
incandescent  lava  flow  down  to  the  sea.  In  New 
Zealand,  in  lat.  37°  S.,  an  active  volcano,  called  White 
Island,  has  lately  been  discovered. 

To  enumerate  all  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Indian 
■and  Pacific  oceans  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  pro 
per  limits  of  this  treatise,  but  it  will  appear  in  the  las 
chapter  of  the  third  volume,  when  coral  reefs  are 
treated  of,  that  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  consist  alter- 
nately of  linear  groups  of  two  classes,  the  one  lofty,  and 
containing  active  volcanos,  and  marine  strata  above  the 
Bea-level,  and  which  have  been  undergoing  upheaval 
in  modern  times;  the  other  very  low,  consisting  t 
reefs  of  coral,  usually  with  lagoons  in  their  centrei 
end  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  a  gradual  subsidence 
ef  the  ground, 

•  Al.icclellani!,  Rc|)ort  od  Coal  and  Min.  Resources  of  India. 
Calcutta,  1838. 
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Voleanic  region  from  Ceniral  Asia  to  the  Azores,  — 
Another  great  region  of  subterranean  disturbance  ia 
that  which  extends  through  a  large  part  of  Central 
Asia  to  the  Azores,  or  from  China  and  Tartary  through 
Lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian  to  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
countries  bordering  the  Black  Sea,  then  again  through 
part  of  Asia  Minor  to  Syria,  and  westward  to  the 
Grecian  islands,  Greece,  Naples,  Sicily,  the  southern 
part  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Azores.  Respecting 
the  eastern  extremity  of  this  line  in  China,  we  have 
bat  little  information,  although  many  violent  earth-^ 
({oakes  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  that  country. 
The  volcano  said  to  have  been  in  eruption  in  the 
seventh  century  in  Central  Tartary  is  situated  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Celestial  Mountains,  not  far 
distant  from  the  large  lake  called  Issikoul,  and  Hum. 
boldt  mentions  other  vents  and  solfataras  in  the  same 
quarter,  which  are  all  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  far 
more  distant  from  the  ocean  (260  geographical  miles) 
dian  any  other  known  points  of  eruption. 

We  find  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in 
the  country  round  Baku,  a  tract  called  the  Field  of 
Fire,  which  continually  emits  inflammable  gas,  while 
springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  occur  in  the  same 
vicinity,  as  also  mud  volcanos.  In  the  chain  of  Elburs, 
to  the  south  of  this  sea,  is  a  lofty  mountain,  which, 
according  to  Morier,  sometimes  emits  smoke,  and  at 
the  base  of  which  are  several  small  craters,  where 
sulphur  and  saltpetre  are  procured  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  be  used  in  commerce.  Violent  subterranean 
commotions  have  been  experienced  along  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian ;  and,  according  to  Engelhardt  and 
Parrot,  the  bottom  of  that  sea  has,  in  modetii  tv\nie.«i 
varied  in  form  ;  and,  according  to  them,  near  Viv^  WW' 
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coast,  the  Isle  of  Idak,  north  from  Astrabat,  formerly 
high  land,  has  now  become  very  low.* 

The  steppes  of  the  Caspian,  or  plains  covered  with 
recent  shells,  and  terminated  by  shingle  beaches  and 
lines  of  inland  cliffs,  point  to  former  alterations  in  the 
relative  level  of  land  and  sea ;  and  Pallas  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  an  ancient  strait,  by  which  the 
Caspian  was  once  miited  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is  still  in« 
dicated  by  a  low  tract  of  sand. 

In  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Blade 
seas,  and  in  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  numerous  earth- 
quakes  have,  in  modern  times,  caused  fissures  and 
subsidences  of  the  soil,  especially  at  Tifiiis.f  The 
Caucasian  territories  abound  in  hot^springs  and  mineral 
waters.  So  late  as  1814,  a  new  island  was  raised  by 
volcanic  explosions  in  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  Pallas 
mentions  that,  in  the  same  locality,  opposite  old  Tern- 
ruk,  a  submarine  eruption  took  place  in  1799,  accom- 
panied with  dreadful  thundering,  emission  of  fire  and 
smoke,  and  the  throwing  up  of  mire  and  stones.  Vio« 
lent  earthquakes  were  felt  at  the  same  time  at  great 
distances  from  Temruk.  The  country  around  Erzerum 
exhibits  similar  phenomena. 

Syria  and  Palestine  abound  in  volcanic  appearances^ 
and  very  extensive  areas  have  been  shaken,  at  different 
periods,  widi  great  destruction  of  cities  and  loss  of 
lives.  Continual  mention  is  made  in  history  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  earthquakes  in  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Berytus^  Laodicea,  and  Antioch,  and  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus.  The  country  around  the  Dead  Sea  appears 
evidently,  from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  to 

*  Travels  in  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus,  in  1815,  yol.  i.  pp.  S57» 
264,  —  Von  Hoff,  vol.  i.  p.  1 37. 
t  Von  Hoff,  vol  it  p.  210. 
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Iricanic.  A  district  near  Smyrna,  in  Asi&  Minor, 
I  termed  by  tbe  Greeks  CatQcecaumene,  or  the 
here  there  is  a  large  arid  territory,  without 
1  with  a  cindery  soil.* 
ian  Archipelago,  —  Proceeding  westwards,  we 
h  the  Grecian  Arcliipelago,  where  Santorin,  af\er- 
9  be  described,  is  the  grand  centre  of  volcanic 
To  the  north-west  of  Santorin  Is  another  vol- 
n  tbe  Island  of  MiJo,  of  recent  aspect,  having  a 
;tive  Bolfatara  in  its  central  crater,  and  many 
s  of  boiling  water  and  steam.  Continuing  the 
!  line,  we  arrive  at  that  part  of  the  Morea  where 
a,  from  ancient  writers,  that  Helice  and  Bura 
1  the  year  373  B.  C,  submei^ed  beneath  the 
■  by  on  earthquake;  and  the  walls,  according  to 
1^  were  to  be  seen  beneath  the  waters.  Near  the 
i  spot,  in  our  times  (1817),  Vostizza  was  laid  in 
ruins  by  a  subterranean  convulsion.f  At  Methone, 
also  (now  Modon),  in  Messenia,  about  three  conturiea 
before  our  era,  an  eruption  threw  up  a  great  volcanic 
mountain,  which  is  represented  by  Strabo  as  being 
nearly  4000  feet  in  height ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
hill  requires  conhrmation.  Some  suppose  that  the  ac- 
countiiof  the  formation  of  a  hill  near  Trcez one,  of  which 
the  date  is  unknown,  may  refer  to  the  same  event. 

It  was  Von  Buch's  opinion  that  the  volcanos  of 
Greece  were  arranged  in  a  line  running  N,  N.W.  and 
S.S.  E^  as  represented  in  the  map,  PI.  6. ;  and  that 
they  afiorded  tlie  only  example  in  Europe  of  active 
volcanos  having  a  linear  direction  X  ;  but  M.  Virlet, 
on  the  contrary,  announces  as  the  result  of  his  invest- 

•  Strabo,  ed.  Fal.,  p.  900. 
f  Voo  Jloff,  yol.ii.p.  179. 
/  See  plme  of  Tolcaaic  bands,  p,  130, 
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igationsi  made  during  the  late  French  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  that  there  is  no  one  determinate  line  of  di- 
rection for  the  volcanic  phenomena  in  Greece,  whether 
we  follow  the  points  of  eruptions,  or  the  earthquakes, 
or  any  other  signs  of  igneous  agency.'* 

Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Epirus,  have  always  been 
subject  to  earthquakes,  and  the  Ionian  Isles  are  con* 
tinually  convulsed. 

Traditions  of  Deluges,  —  The  traditions  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  remote  ages  of  great  inundations 
said  to  have  happened  in  Greece  and  on  the  confinei 
of  the  Grecian  settlements,  had  doubtless  their  origin 
in  a  series  of  local  catastrophes,  caused  principally  bf 
earthquakes.  The  frequent  migrations  of  the  earlief 
inhabitants,  and  the  total  want  of  written  annals  long 
after  the  first  settlement  of  each  country,  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  at  this  distance  of  time  to  fix  either  the 
true  localities  or  probable  dates  of  these  events.  The 
first  philosophical  writers  of  Greece  were,  therefore,  ai 
much  at  a  loss  as  ourselves  to  offer  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture on  these  points,  or  to  decide  how  many  cats* 
strophes  might  sometimes  have  become  confounded  in 
one  tale,  or  how  much  this  tale  may  have  been  ampli- 
fied, in  afler  times,  or  obscured  by  mythological  fiction. 
The  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  are  commonlj 
said  to  have  happened  before  the  Trojan  war  ;  that  of 
Ogyges  more  than  seventeen,  and  that  of  Deucalion 
more  than  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ.  As  to  the 
Ogygian  flood,  it  is  generally  described  as  having  laid 
waste  Attica,  and  was  referred  by  some  writers  to  a 
great  overflowing  of  rivers,  to  which  cause  Aristotlf 
also  attributed  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  which,  he  says, 

*  Virlet,  Balletin  dela  Soc,  04o\,  de  ¥t«x\cjK«\oauvSu^lQ9. 
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Kted  Hellae  only,  or  the  central  part  of  Tliessoly. 

ihers  imagined  the  same  event  to  have  been  due  to 
arlhquake.  which  threw  down  masses  ol'  rock,  and 
itopped  up  the  course  of  the  Peneus  in  tlie  narroir 
defile  between  mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus. 

As  to  the  deluge  of  Samothrace,  which  is  generally 
referred  to  a  distinct  date,  it  appears  that  the  shores 
moll  island  and    the  adjoining  mainland  of 

i-ia  were  inundated  by  the  sea.  Diodorus  Siculua 
■iivi  that  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  take  refuge  in 
ihe  mountains,  and  save  themselves  by  flight;  he  also 
itiates,  that  long  after  the  event,  the  fishermen  of  the 
I  bnd  drew  up  in  their  nets  the  capitals  of  columns, 

■  which  were  the  remains  of  cities  submerged  by  that 
terrible  catastrophe."  ■  These  statements  scarcely 
leave  any  doubt  that  there  occurred,  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  a  subsidence  of  the  coast,  accompanied  by 
(iirCb quakes  and  inroads  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  story  of  the  bursting  of  the  Black  Sea 
ihrough  the  Thradan  Bosphorus  into  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  which  accompanied,  and,  as  some  say, 
caused  the  Samothracian  deluge,  may  have  reference 
to  a  wave,  or  succession  of  waves,  raised  in  the  Euxine 
by  the  same  convulsion. 

We  know  that  subterranean  movements  and  volcanic 


eruptions  are  often  attended  not  only  by  incursions  of 

the  sea,  but  also  by  violent  rains,  and  the  complete 

derangement    of    the 

river   drainage   of  the    inland 

country.andby  the  damming  up  of  the  outlets  of  lakes 

by  landslips,  or  obstru 

ctiona  in  the  courses  of  subtcr- 

ranean    rivers,  such 

s  abound  in  Thessaly  and  the 

Morea.     We  need  nc 

t  therefore  be  surprised  at  the       j 

•   Book  V.  ch.  >lvi.  — 

Si'G  Letter  of  M.  Virlct    Bulletin  de  U      M 

Soc.  Geoi.  de  France,  lom 

ii.  p.  341.                                                       1 
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variety  of  causM  assigned  for  the  traditumal  floods  of 
Greece^  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Diodoms,  Strsb<h 
and  others.  As  to  the  area  embraced,  had  all  the 
Grecian  deluges  occurred  simultaneously,  instead  of 
being  spread  over  many  centuries,  and  had  tbey^ 
instead  of  being  extremely  local,  reached  at  once  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  south-western  limit  of  the  Pdo« 
ponnese,  and  from  Macedonia  to  Rhodes,  the  devasU 
ation  would  still  have  been  more  limited  than  diat 
which  visited  Chili  in  1835,  when  a  volcanic  eruption 
broke  out  in  the  Andes,  opposite  Chiloe,  and  another  at 
Juan  Fernandez,  distant  720  geographical  miles,  at  the 
same  time  that  several  lofly  cones  in  the  CordiUeiif 
400  miles  to  the  eastward  of  that  island,  threw  out 
vapour  and  ignited  matter.  Throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  space  thus  recently  shaken  in  South  Amerioi^ 
cities  were  laid  in  ruins,  or  the  land  was  permanently 
upheaved,  or  mountainous  waves  rolled  inland  from 
the  Pacific. 

Respecting  Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Lipari 
Isles,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  here,  as  I  shall  htvo 
Qcasion  again  to  allude  to  them.  I  may  mention,  how« 
ever,  that  a  band  of  volcanic  action  has  been  traced  by 
Dr.  Daubeny  across  the  Italian  Peninsula,  from  Iscbis 
to  Mount  Vultur,  in  Apulia,  the  commencement  of  the 
line  being  found  in  the  hot  springs  of  Ischia,  after 
which  it  is  prolonged  through  Vesuvius  to  the  Lago 
d'Ansanto,  where  gases  similar  to  those  of  Vesuvius 
are  evolved.  Its  farther  extension  strikes  Moimt 
Vultur,  a  lofly  cone  composed  of  tuff  and  lava,  fhaa 
one  side  of  which  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  emitted.* 

*  Daubeny  on  Mount  Vultur,  Ashmolean  Memoirs.  Oxford 
1835. 
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Heal  altemalion  of  Earthquakes  in  Syria  and 
»  Itetly.  —  It  has  been  remarked  by  Vna  HofT, 
ibatfram  the  coiDmencement  of  tlie  thirteenth  to  the 
iBtter  half  of  the  sevenleeoth  century,  there  was  an 
almost  entire  cessation  of  earthquakes  in  Syria  and 
Jndea;  and,  during  this  interval  of  quiescence,  the 
Archipelago,  together  with  part  of  the  adjacent  coast 
of  Lesser  Asia,  as  also  Southern  Italy  and  .Sicily,  suf- 
fered greatly  from  earthquakes;  while  volcanic  erup- 
tions were  unusually  frequent  in  the  same  regions.  A 
more  extended  comparison,  also,  of  the  history  of  the 
lubterranean  convulsions  of  these  tracts  seems  to  con- 
firm the  opinion,  that  a  violent  crisis  of  commotion  never 
viHts  both  at  the  same  time.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
declare,  as  yet,  whether  this  phenomenon  is  constant 
m  this  and  other  regions,  because  we  can  rarely  trace 
back  a  connected  series  of  events  farther  than  a  few 
centuries;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  where  numerous 
vents  are  clustered  together  within  a  small  area,  as  in 
many  archipelagos  for  instance,  two  of  them  are  never 
in  violent  eruption  at  once.  If  the  action  of  one  be- 
conies  very  great  for  a  century  or  more,  the  others 
assume  the  appearance  of  spent  volcanos.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  improbable  that  separate  prnvinces  of  the  same 
great  range  of  volcanic  fires  may  hold  a  rclatiun  to  one 
deep-seated  focus,  analogous  to  that  which  the  aper- 
tures of  a  small  group  bear  to  some  more  superficial  rent 
or  cavity.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  conjecture  that, 
at  a  comparatively  small  distance  from  the  surface,  lUi 
chia  and  Vesuvius  mutually  communicate  with  certain 
fissures,  and  that  each  affords  relief  alternately  to  elastic 
fluids  and  lava  there  generated.  So  we  may  suppose 
Southern  Italy  and  Syria  to  be  connected,  at  a  much 
greater  depth,  irith  a  lower  part  of  the  very  asLme  g'j%\«\fv 
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of  fissures ;  in  which  case  any  obstruction  occurring  in 
one  duct  may  have  the  effect  of  causing  almost  all  the 
vapour  and  melted  matter  to  be  forced  up  the  other, 
and  if  they  cannot  get  vent^  they  may  be  the  cause  of 
violent  earthquakes. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  Africa,  including  Egypt, 
which  lies  six  or  seven  degrees  south  of  the  volcanic 
line  already  traced,  has  been  almost  always  exempt 
from  earthquakes:  but  the  north-western  portion, 
especially  Fez  and  Morocco,  which  fall  within  the 
line^  suffer  greatly  from  time  to  time.  The  southern 
part  of  Spain  also,  and  Portugal  have  generally  been 
exposed  to  the  same  scourge  simultaneously  with 
Northern  Africa.  The  provinces  of  Malaga,  Murdl^ 
and  Granada,  and  in  Portugal  the  country  round 
Lisbon,  are  recorded  at  several  periods  to  have  been 
devastated  by  great  earthquakes.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  Michell's  account  of  the  great  Lisbon  shock  in 
1755,  that  the  first  movement  proceeded  from  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coast.  So 
late  as  February  2.  1816,  when  Lisbon  was  vehemently 
shaken,  two  ships  felt  a  shock  in  the  ocean  west  firom 
Lisbon;  one  of  them  at  the  distance  of  120,  and  the 
other  262  French  leagues  from  the  coast  *  —  a  fiu^ 
which  is  the  more  interesting,  because  a  line  drawn 
through  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  volcanic  region 
of  Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Southern  Spain,  and  Porto- 
gal,  will,  if  prolonged  westward  through  the  ocean, 
«trike  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Azores,  which  has 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  a  submarine  connectioa 
with  the  European  line.     How  far  the  island  of  Ma« 

•  Vemeur,  Journal  des  Voyages,  torn.  iv.  p.  Ill— Von  B«ft 
/¥oh  ii,  p.  275. 
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D  subject  to  violent  earthquabet, 
'  Islands,  ia  which  volcanic  eruptions 
B  Irequent,  may  communicate  beneath  the 
th  the  same  great  region,  must  for  the  pre- 
;  matter  of  conjecture. 
'XI  the  volcanic  By  stem  of  Southern  Europe, 
be  (ibserved,  that  there  is  a  central  tract  where 
:eet  earthquakes  prevail,  in  which  rocks  are 
A,  roouDtains  rent,  the  surface  elevated  or  de- 
in  ruins.  On  each  side  of  this 
If  greatest  commotion  there  are  parallel  bands  of 
J.  where  the  shocks  are  less  violent.  At  a  still 
k  distance  (as  in  Northern  Italy,  for  example, 
J  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps),  there  are  spaces 
e  shocks  are  much  rarer  and  more  feeble, 
Hibly  of  EufKcient  force  to  cause,  by  continued 
It  some  appreciable  alteration  in  the  external 
e  earth's  crust.  Beyond  these  limits,  again, 
B  are  liable  to  alight  tremors  at  distant  in- 
me,  when  some  great  crisis  of  subterranean 
:ii^venient  agitates  an  adjoining  volcanic  region  ;  but 
'-  may  be  considered  as  mere  vibrations,  pro- 
.:i!ed  mechanically  through  the  external  covering 
i>(  the  globe,  as  sounds  travel  almost  to  indefinite  dis- 
■ttices  through  the  air.  Shocks  of  this  kind  have 
teen  felt  in  England,  Scotland,  Northern  France,  and 
Germany — particularly  during  the  Lisbon  earthquake. 
But  these  countries  cannot,  on  this  account,  be  sup- 
posed to  constitute  parts  of  the  southern  volcanic 
'egion,  any  more  than  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
tiands  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Icelandic 
arcle,  because  the  sands  ejected  from  Hecla  have  beea 
Wafted  thither  by  the  winds. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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BesiileB  the  continuous  spaces  of  subterranean  dig 
turbance,  of  which  we  have  merely  altetched  th« 
outhne,  there  are  other  disconnected  volcanic  groupflt 
of  which  several  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Lines  of  active  and  extinct  Volvanos  not  to  be  c 
founded.  —  Wc  must  always  be  careful  to  distinguid 
between  lines  of  extinct  and  active  volcanos,  ev< 
where  they  appear  to  run  in  the  same  direction ;  f 
ancient  and  modem  systems  may  interfere  with  t&ck 
other.  Already,  indeed,  we  have  proof  that  this  i* 
the  case ;  so  that  it  is  not  by  geographical  positioi 
but  by  reference  to  the  species  of  organic  beinj 
alone,  whether  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  whose  remau 
occur  in  beds  interstratified  with  lavas,  that  we  ct 
clearly  distinguish  the  relative  age  of  volcanos  of  whiol 
no  eruptions  are  recorded.  Had  Southern  Italy  heel 
known  to  civilized  nations  for  as  short  a  period  ■ 
America,  we  should  have  had  no  record  of  eruptioE 
inlschia;  yet  we  mght  have  assured  ourselves  th< 
the  lavas  of  that  isle  had  flawed  since  the  Mcditev 
ranean  was  inhabited  by  the  species  of  testacea  r 
living  in  the  Neapolitan  seas.  With  this  assurance, 
it  would  not  have  been  rash  to  include  the  numerou 
vents  of  that  island  in  the  modern  volcanic  group  t 
Campania. 

On  similar  grounds  we  may  infer,  without  i 
hesitation,  thut  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  and  the  moden 
earthquakes  of  Calabria,  are  a  continuation  of  thi 
action  which,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  produce 
the  submarine  lavas  of  the  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lavas  of  the  Euganeaa 
hills  and  the  Vicentin,  although  not  wholly  beyond  the 
range  of  earthquakes  in  Northern  Italy,  must  not  be 
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ocmfoimded  with  any  existing  volcanic  system;  for 
when  they  flowed,  the  seas  were  inhabited  by  animals 
almost  all  of  them  distinct  from  those  now  known  to 
live,  whether  in  the  Mediterranean  or  other  parts  of 
the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

VOLCANIC   DISTRICT   OF  NAPLES. 

History  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  district  round  Naples— 
Early  convulsions  in  the  island  of  Ischia  —  Numerous  cones 
thrown  up  there  —  Epoxneo  not  an  habitual  volcano  •—  Luke 
Avemus  —  The  Solfatara  —  Renewal  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesu- 
vius, A.D.  79  — Pliny's  description  of  the  phenomena — Re- 
marks on  his  silence  respecting  the  destruction  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  —  Subsequent  history  of  Vesuvius  —  Lava 
discharged  in  Ischia  in  1302  —  Pause  in  the  eruptions  of  Vesu- 
vius —  Monte  Nuovo  thrown  up  —  Uniformity  of  the  volcanic 
operations  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Phlegrsean  Fields  in  ancient 
and  modern  times. 

I  SHALL  next  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  some  of 
the  volcanic  vents  dispersed  throughout  the  great  re- 
gions before  described,  and  consider  the  composition 
and  arrangement  of  their  lavas  and  ejected  matter. 
The  only  volcanic  region  known  to  the  ancients  was 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  even  of  this  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  very  imperfect  records  relating  to  the 
eruptions  of  the  three  principal  districts,  namely,  that 
round  Naples,  that  of  Sicily  and  its  isles,  and  that  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago.  By  far  the  most  connected 
series  of  records  throughout  a  long  period  relates  to 
the  first  of  these  provinces ;  and  these  cannot  be  too 
attentively  considered,  as  much  historical  information 
IS  indispensable  in  order  to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  clear 
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view  of  the  coanection  and  alternate  mode  of  action  of 
ilie  difTereot  vents  in  a  single  volcanic  group. 

£arlj/  eonvuUiont  in  the  Island  of  bchia. —  The 
Neapolitan  volcanos  extend  from  Vesuvius,  through 
the  Phlegreean  Fields,  to  Procida  and  Ischia,  in  a  some- 
ivliat  linear  arrangement)  ranging  from  the  north-east 
to  the  south-west,  as  will  be  seeo  in  the  annexed  map 
of  the  volcanic  district  of  Naples  (plate  7-).  Within 
tlie  space  above  limited,  the  volcanic  force  is  some- 
times developed  in  single  eruptions  from  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  irregularly  scattered  points;  but  a  great 
part  of  its  action  has  been  confined  to  one  principal 
and  habitual  vent,  Vesuvius  or  Somma.  Before  the 
Christian  era,  from  the  remotest  periods  of  which  we 
have  any  tradition,  this  principal  vent  was  in  a  state  of 
inactivity.  But  terrific  convulsions  then  took  place 
from  time  to  time  in  Ischia  (Pithecusa),  and  seem  to 
have  extended  to  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Procida 
f  Prochyta)  ;  for  Strabo  •  mentions  a  story  of  Procida 
having  been  torn  asunder  from  Ischia;  and  Pliny f 
derives  its  name  from  its  having  been  poured  forth  by 
an  eruption  from  Ischia. 

The  present  circumference  of  Ischia  along  the 
water's  edge  is  eighteen  miles,  its  length  from  west  to 
east  about  five,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south 
three  miles.  Several  Greek  colonies  which  settled 
there  before  the  Christian  era  were  compelled  to 
abandon  it  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  erup- 
tions. First  the  Erythreeans,  and  aAerwards  the  Chal- 
cidians,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  out  by 
earthquakes  and  igneous  exhalations.  A  colony  was 
afterwards  established  by   Hiero,   king  of  Syracuse, 
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about  380  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  when 
they  had  built  a  fortress,  they  were  compelled  by  an 
eruption  to  fly,  and  never  again  returned.  Strabo  tells 
us  that  Timaeus  recorded  a  tradition,  that,  a  little  be- 
fore his  time,  Epomeus,  the  principal  mountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  vomited  fire  during  great  earth- 
quakes ;  that  the  land  between  it  and  the  coast  had 
ejected  much  fiery  matter,  which  flowed  into  the  sea, 
and  that  the  sea  receded  for  the  distance  of  three 
stadia,  and  then  returning,  overflowed  the  island.  This 
eruption  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  that  which 
formed  the  crater  of  Monte  Corvo  on  one  of  tlie  higher 
flanks  of  Epomeo,  above  Foria,  the  lava-current  of 
which  may  still  be  traced,  by  aid  of  the  scoriae  on  its 
surface,  from  the  crater  to  the  sea. 

To  one  of  the  subsequent  eruptions  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  isle,  which  caused  the  expulsion  of  the 
first  Greek  colony,  Monte  Rotaro  has  been  attributed, 
and  it  bears  every  mark  of  recent  origin.  The  cone 
is  remarkably  perfect,  and  has  a  crater  on  its  summit 
precisely  resembling  that  of  Monte  Nuovo  near  Naples,' 
but  the  hill  is  larger,  and  resembles  some  of  the  more 
considerable  cones  of  single  eruption  near  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  and,  like  some  of  them,  it  has  given  vent  to 
a  lava-stream  at  its  base,  instead  of  its  summit.  A 
small  ravine  swept  out  by  a  torrent  exposes  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cone,  which  is  composed  of  innumeraUe 
inclined  and  slightly  undulating  layers  of  pumice, 
scoriae,  white  lapilli,  and  enormous  angular  blodcs  of 
trachyte.  These  last  have  evidently  been  thrown  out 
by  violent  explosions,  like  those  which  in  1822  laundied 
from  Vesuvius  a  mass  of  augitic  lava,  of  many  tons 
weighty  to  the  distance  of  three  miles,  which  fell  in 
the  garden  of  Prince  OUajatio.    TVe  coiii^  q^€  BxKaro 
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is  covered  with  the  arbutus,  and  other  beautiful  ever- 
greens. Such  !s  the  strength  of  the  virgin  soi],  that 
the  shrubs  have  become  almost  arborescent ;  and  the 
growth  of  some  of  the  smaller  wild  plants  has  been  so 
vigorous,  that  botanists  have  scarcely  been  able  to 
recognize  the  species. 

The  eruption  which  dislodged  the  Syracusan  colony 
is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  that  mighty  current 
which  forms  the  promontory  of  Zaroand  Caruso.  The 
surface  of  these  lavas  is  still  very  arid  and  bristling, 
and  is  covered  with  black  scoris ;  so  that  it  is  not 
without  great  labour  that  human  industry  has  redeemed 
some  small  spots,  and  converted  them  into  vineyards. 
Upon  the  produce  of  these  vineyards  the  population 
of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  supported.  It  amounts 
at  present  to  about  twenty-five  thousand,  and  is  on  the 


From  tlie  date  of  the  great  eruption  last  alluded  to, 
down  to  our  own  time,  Ischia  has  enjoyed  tranquillity, 
with  the  exception  of  one  emission  of  lava  hereafter 
to  be  described,  which,  although  it  occasioned  much 
local  damage,  does  not  appear  to  have  devastated  the 
whole  country,  in  the  manner  of  more  ancient  explo- 
sions. There  are,  upon  the  whole,  on  difierent  parts 
of  Epomeo,  or  scattered  through  the  lower  tracts  of 
Ischia,  twelve  considerable  volcanic  cones,  which  have 
been  thrown  up  since  the  island  was  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  deep  ;  and  many  streams  of  lava  may 
have  flowed,  like  that  of  "Arso"  in  1302,  without 
cones  having  been  produced;  so  that  this  island  may, 
for  ages  before  the  period  of  the  remotest  traditions, 
have  served  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  whole  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  while  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  were  dormant. 

Z.ake  Avermis.— It  seems  also  clear  that  A^einva, 
H  4 
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a  circular  lake  near  Puzzuoli,  about  half  a  mi 
diameter,  which  is  now  a  salubrious  and  cheerful  spot 
once    exiialed    mephitic  vapours,  such    as  are  ofti 
emitted  by   craters   after    eruptions.      There  is  i 
reason  for  discrediting  the  account  of  Lucretius,  th 
birds  could  notfly  over  it  without  being  stifled,  althougl 
they  may  now  frequent  it  uninjured.*     There  must 
have  been  a  time  when  this  crater  was  in  action  ;  ani 
for  many  centuries  afterwards  it  may  have  deservef 
the  appellation  of  "  atri  janua  Ditis,"  emitting,  perhapsj 
gases  as  destructive  of  animal  life  as  those  suffocaU 
ing  vapours  given  out  by  Lake  Quilotoa,   in  Quitoj 
in  1797,  by  which  whole  herds  of  cattle  on  its  shor 
were  killedf ,  or  as  those  deleterious  emanations  which 
annihilated  all  the  cattle  in  the  island  of  Lancerotey 
one   of  the   Canaries,  in  17304      Bory  St.  Vincent 
mentions,  that  in  the  same  isle  birds  fell  lifeless  I 
the   ground ;  and  Sir  William   Hamilton   informs  uS' 
that  he  picked  up  dead  birds  on  Vesuvius  during  e 

So/fatara The    Solfatara,    near    Puzzuoli,    whic 

may  be  considered  as  a  nearly  extinguished  crater, 
appears,  by  the  accounts  of  Strabo  and  others 
have  been  before  the  Christian  era  in  very  much  the 
same  state  as  at  present,  giving  vent  continually  tO' 
aqueous  vapour,  together  with  sulphureous  and  muri- 
atic acid  gases,  like  those  evolved  by  Vesuvius. 

Aitcient  history  of  Vesuvius. —  Such,  then,  were  th» 


•   DeRerum  Nat  vi.  740.  — Forbes,  on  Bay  of  Naples,  Edin. 

Journ.  ofSci.,  No.iii.,  new  series,  p,  B7.  Jan.  18S0. 

f  Humboldt,  Voy.,  p.  317, 

t   Von  Buch,  Uber  eincn  vulcanischen  Ausbruch  auf  der  Insel 
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tela  where  the  subterranean  fires  obtained  vent,  from 
toe  earliest  period  to  which  tradition  reaches  back, 
<iun'n  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  we 
then  arrive  at  a  crisis  in  the  volcanic  action  of  this 
district  —  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  witnessed 
by  man  during  the  brief  period  tlirooghout  which  he 
has  observed  the  physical  changes  on  the  earth's  sur- 
lace.  From  the  first  colonisation  of  Southern  Italy 
by  the  Greeks,  Vesuvius  aiforded  no  other  indications 
of  its  volcanic  character  than  such  as  the  naturalist 
might  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  its  structure  to  other 
rolcanos.  These  were  recognised  by  Strabo,  but  Pliny 
£i  not  include  the  mountain  in  his  list  of  active  vents. 
The  ancient  cone  was  of  a  very  regular  form,  termin- 
ating, not  as  at  preseat,  in  two  peaks,  but  with  a  flal- 
tish  summit,  where  the  remains  of  an  ancient  crater, 
nearly  filled  up,  had  left  a  slight  depression,  covered 
in  its  interior  by  wild  vines,  and  with  a  sterile  plain  at 
the  bottom.  On  the  exterior,  tlie  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tains were  clothed  with  fertile  fields  richly  cultivated, 
and  at  its  base  were  the  populous  cities  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii.  But  the  scene  of  repose  was  at 
length  doomed  to  cease,  and  the  volcanic  fire  was  re- 
called to  the  main  channel,  which,  at  some  former  un- 
known period  had  given  passage  to  repeated  streams 
of  melted  htva,  sand,  and  scoria. 

Renewal  of  Us  eruptions. — The  first  symptom  of  the 
revival  of  the  energies  of  this  volcano  was  the  occur- 
rence  of  an  earthquake  in  the  year  63  after  Christ, 
which  did  considerable  injury  to  the  cities  in  its 
vicinity.  From  that  time  to  the  year  79  slight  shocks 
were  frequent;  and  in  the  month  of  August  of  that 
year  they  became  more  numerous  and  violent,  till  they 
landed  at  leij^'ilj  ia  aa  eruption.  The  e\detl?\\n^,"«Vt> 
H  5 
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commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  was  then  stationed  at 
Misenum ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  near  view  of 
the  phenomena,  he  lost  his  life,  being  suffocated  by 
sulphureous  vapours.  His  nephew,  the  younger  Riny, 
remained  at  Misenum,  and  has  given  us,  in  his  Let- 
ters, a  lively  description  of  the  awful  scene.  A  dense 
column  of  vapour  was  first  seen  rising  vertically  from 
Vesuvius,  and  then  spreading  itself  out  laterally,  so 
that  its  upper  portion  resembled  the  head,  and  its 
lower  the  trunk  of  the  pine,  which  characterizes  the 
Italian  landscape.  This  black  cloud  was  pierced  oc- 
casionally by  flashes  of  fire  as  vivid  as  lightning,  suc- 
ceeded by  darkness  more  profound  than  night.  Ashes 
fell  even  upon  the  ships  at  Misenum,  and  caused  a 
shoal  in  one  part  of  the  sea— the  ground  rocked, 
and  the  sea  receded  from  the  shores,  so  that  many 
marine  animals  were  seen  on  the  dry  sand.  The  ap- 
pearances above  described  agree  perfectly  with  those 
witnessed  in  more  recent  eruptions,  especially  those  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  1538,  and  of  Vesuvius  in  1822. 

Silence  of  Pliny  respecting  the  destruction  of  Hert»' 
laneum  and  Pompeii, — In  all  times  and  countries, 
indeed,  there  is  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  volcanic 
phenomena ;  but  it  is  most  singular  that  Pliny^  although 
giving  a  circumstantial  detail  of  so  many  physical  facts, 
and  describing  the  eruption,  earthquake,  and  shower  of 
ashes  which  fell  at  Stabiae,  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
sudden  overwhelming  of  two  large  and  populous  cities, 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  All  naturalists  who  hare 
searched  into  the  memorials  of  the  past  for  records 
of  physical  events,  must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
indifference  with  which  the  most  memorable  occur- 
rences are  often  passed  by,  in  the  works  of  writers  of 
enlightened  periods ;  as  also  of  the  extraordinary  et- 
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which  usually  displays  itself  in  the  Iraili- 
of  eimilar  events,  in  ignorant  aad  BuperstitiouB 
^es.  But  no  omission  is  more  remarkable  than  that 
DOW  under  consideration :  nor  has  the  circumstance 
btva  at  all  explained  by  tlie  suggestion  that  the  chief 
otject  of  the  younger  Ptiny  was  to  give  Tacitus  a  full 
account  of  the  particulars  of  his  uncle's  death.  Had 
the  burieil  cities  never  been  discovered,  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  their  tragical  end  would  have  been 
diatredited  by  the  majority,  so  vague  and  general  are 
the  narratives,  or  so  long  subsequent  to  the  event. 
Tacitus,  the  ^iend  and  contemporary  of  Pliny,  when 
idverting  in  general  terms  to  the  convulsions,  says 
merely  tbat  "cities  were  consumed  or  buried."" 

Suetonius,  although  he  alludes  to  the  eruption  inci- 
dentally, is  silent  as  to  the  cities.  They  are  mentioneil 
by  Martial,  in  an  epigram,  as  immersed  in  cinders  ; 
but  the  first  historian  who  alludes  to  them  by  name  is 
EKon  Cassiusf ,  who  flourished  about  a  century  and  a 
half  after  Pliny.  He  appears  to  tiave  derived  his 
information  from  the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  have  recorded,  without  discrimination,  all  the  facts 
and  fables  which  he  could  collect.  He  tells  us,  "  that 
during  the  eruption  a  multitude  of  men  of  superhumau 
stature,  resembling  giants,  appeared,  sometimes  on 
the  mountain,  and  sometimes  in  the  environs — that 
stones  and  smoke  were  thrown  out,  the  sun  was  hidden, ' 
and  then  the  giants  seemed  to  rbe  again,  while  the 
uiunds  of  trumpets  were  heard,  &C.&C.;  and  finally," 
he  relates,  "  two  entire  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, were  buried  under  showers  of  ashes,  while  all  the 


•  HaUEta  aut  ubruln;  i 
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people  were  sitting  in  the  theatre."  That  many  of 
these  circumstances  were  invented,  would  have  been 
obvious,  even  without  the  aid  of  Pliny's  letters ;  and 
the  examination  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  enables 
us  to  prove,  that  none  of  the  people  were  destroyed 
in  the  theatres,  and,  indeed,  that  there  were  very  few 
of  the  inhabitants  who  did  not  escape  from  both  cities. 
Yet  some  lives  were  lost,  and  there  was  ample  founda- 
tion for  the  tale  in  its  most  essential  particulars* 

This  case  may  often  serve  as  a  caution  to  the 
geologist,  who  has  frequent  occasion  to  weigh,  in  like 
manner,  negative  evidence  derived  from  the  silence  of 
eminent  writers,  against  the  obscure  but  positive  testi- 
mony of  popular  traditions.  Some  authors,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  us  call  in  question  the  reality  of 
the  Ogygian  deluge,  because  Homer  and  Hesiod  say 
nothing  of  it.  But  they  were  poets,  not  historians, 
and  they  lived  many  centuries  afler  the  latest  date 
assigned  to  the  catastrophe.  Had  they  even  lived  at 
the  time  of  that  flood,  we  might  still  contend  that 
their  silence  ought,  no  more  than  Pliny's,  to  avail 
against  the  authority  of  tradition,  however  much  ex- 
aggeration we  may  impute  to  the  traditional  narrative 
of  the  event. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  year  79  any  hiva 
flowed  from  Vesuvius ;  the  ejected  substances,  per- 
haps, consisted  entirely  of  lapilli,  sand,  and  fragments 
of  older  lava,  as  when  Monte  Nuovo,  was  thrown  up  in. 
1538.  The  first  era  at  which  we  have  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  flowing  of  a  stream  of  lava,  is  the  y^ 
1036,  which  is  the  seventh  eruption  from. the  reviial 
of  the  fires  of  the  volcano.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
in  1049,  another  eruption  is  mentioned,  and  another 
in  1138  (or  1139),  after  which  a  great  pause  ensued 
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of  168  years.  During  this  long  interval  of  repose, 
two  minor  vents  opened  at  distant  points.  First,  it 
is  on  traditioQ  that  an  eruption  took  place  from  the 
Solfatarain  the  year  1 198,  during  the  reign  of  Frederic 
II.,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  although  no  circum- 
slantial  detail  of  the  event  has  reached  us  from  those 
dark  ages,  we  may  receive  the  fact  without  hesitation." 
Nothing  more,  however,  can  be  attributed  to  this 
eruption,  as  Mr.  Scrope  observes,  than  the  discharge 
of  a  light  and  scoriform  trachytic  lava,  of  recent  aspect, 
resting  upon  the  strata  of  loose  tuff  which  covers  the 
principal  mass  of  trachyte,  f 

Volcanic  erx^fion  in  Isdiia,  1302.  —  The  other  oc- 
currence is  well  authenticated,  —  the  eruption,  in  the 
year  1302,  of  a  lava.stream  from  a  new  vent  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Island  of  Ischia.  During  part 
of  1301,  earthquakes  had  succeeded  one  another  with 
fearful  rapidity ;  and  they  terminated  at  last  with  the 
discharge  of  a  lava-stream  from  a  point  named  the 
Campo  del  Arso,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ischia. 
This  lava  ran  quite  down  to  the  sea — a  distance  of 
about  two  miles;  in  colour  it  varies  from  iron  grey  to 
reddish  black,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  glassy  felspar 
which  it  contains.  Its  surface  is  almost  as  sterile, 
afler  a  period  of  five  centuries,  as  if  it  had  cooled 
down  yesterday.  A  few  scantlings  of  wild  thyme,  and 
two  or  three  other  dwarfish  plants,  alone  appear  in  the 
interstices  of  the  scoricR,  while  the  Vesuvian  lava  of 
1767  is  already  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Pontanus,  whose  country-house  was  burnt  and  over- 

•  The  earliest  authority,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  given  for  this  fact, 
appears  to  be  Capaceio,  quolcd  in  the  Terra  Tremante  of  Bonito. 
■.Edin-Joum.  ofSci.  &c.,  No.i.,  new  series,  p.  127.  July,  1829. 
\  Geol.  Trans.,  second  series,  rot.  ii.  p.  S4e. 
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whelmed,  describes  the  dreadful  scene  as  having' 
lasted  two  months.*  Many  houses  were  swallovedllj 
up,  and  a  partial  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  followed.  1 
This  eruption  produced  no  cone,  but  only  a  slight  de- 
pression, hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  crater,  where 
heaps  of  black  and  red  scoriie  lie  scattered  arouad^. 
Until  this  eruption,  Ischia  ia  generally  believed  to 
have  enjoyed  an  interval  of  rest  for  about  seventeea 
centuries;  but  Julius  Obsequensf,  who  flourishet 
A.D.  214,  refers  to  some  volcanic  convulsions  in  du 
year  662  after  the  building  of  Rome  (91  a.  c).  Aj 
Pliny,  who  lived  a  century  before  Obsequens,  does  not 
enumerate  this  among  other  volcanic  eruptions,  the 
statement  of  the  latter  author  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erroneous  ;  but  it  would  be  moie  consistent,  t 
reasons  before  stated,  to  disregard  the  silence  of  Pliny, 
and  to  conclude  that  some  kind  af  subterranean  com-' 
motion,  probably  of  no  great  violence,  happened  at  the 
period  alluded  to. 

BUtory  of  Vesuvius  afitr  1138.  —  To  return  to  Ve- 
suvius:—  the  next  eruption  occurred  in  1306;  be- 
tween which  era  and  1C31  there  was  only  one  other 
(in  1500),  and  that  a  slight  one.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  throughout  this  period  Etna  was  ia  a 
State  of  such  unusual  activity  as  to  lend  countenance 
to  the  idea  that  the  great  Sicilian  volcano  may  Gome- 
times  serve  as  a  channel  of  discharge  to  elastic  fluids 
and  lava  that  would  otherwise  rise  to  the  vents  in 
Campania. 

Formation  of  MotUe  Nuovo,  1538.  —  The  great  pause 

was  also  marked  by  a  memorable  event  in  the  Phle- 

greean  Fields  —  the  sudden  formation  of  a  new  moun- 

*  Lib.  ri.  de  Bello  Neap,  in  Grsvii  Tbesaur. 

f  Frodig.  libel,  c.  cxiv. 
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I  1538,  of  which  ire  liave  received  autlie. 
B  from  contemporary  wTiterB, 


K  NtatCifiirmr^  Hi  the  Ba]/  ,f  BaUi.  Srpl.  K 


The  height  of  Monte  Nuovo  has  recently  been  de- 
lermined,  by  the  Italian  mineralogist  Fini,  to  be  WO 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay;  its  base  is 
about  eight  thousand  feet, or  morethonamileandahalf, 
in  circumference.  According  to  Pini,  the  depth  of  the 
crater  is  421  English  feet  from  the  summit  of  thu  hill, 
so  that  its  bottom  is  only  nineteen  feet  above  tlie  luvel 
of  the  sea.  The  cone  is  declared,  by  the  best  authori- 
ties, to  stand  partly  oo  the  site  of  the  Lucrine  Luke 
(4,  fig.  IB.*'),  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  crater 

•  This  representation  of  the  Phlegrican  Fielda  is  rtciutod  from 
part  of  Plate  mi.  of  Sir  William  Hamillon'a  great  work, 
"  Campi  Phlegr«i."  Tho  raithfulDesiorhiii  colourBil  de\uieajiiKa 
o[  the  scenery  of  IhMt  coualrf  cannot  bo  loo  hlgtilj  fnUKd. 
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of  a  pre-existent  volcano,  and  was  almost  entire^ 
filled  during  the  cKplosion  of  1538,  Nothing  noi 
remains  but  a  shallow  pool,  separated  from  the  s 
an  elevated  beach,  raised  artificially. 


Sir  William  Hamilton  has  given  us  two  original  let- 
ters describing  this  eruption.  The  first,  by  Falconi, 
dated  1538,  contains  the  following  jiassnges.'  "  It  is 
now  two  years  since  there  have  been  frequent  earth< 
quakes  at  Puzzuoli,  Naples,  and  the  neighbourioj 
pans.  Od  the  day  and  in  the  night  before  the  erup-' 
tion  (of  Monte  Nuovo),  above  twenty  shocks,  { 
ind  small,  were  felt.    The  eruption  began  on  the  SSth  I 


of  September,  1538.     It  v 


a  Sunday,  about  one  I 
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!□  the  hot  batha  and  Tripergola.  In  a  short  time 
e  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  burst  open 
[fie  earth  in  this  place,  and  threw  up  so  great  a  quan- 
tiij  of  ashes  and  pumice  stones,  mixed  wiih  water,  bb 
entered  the  whole  country.  The  next  morning  (atler 
ibeformatioD  of  Monte  Nuovo)  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
Puzzuoli  quitted  their  habitations  in  terror,  covered 
Buddy  and  black  shower  which  continued  the 
e  day  iu  that  country — flyiog  from  death,  but  with 


Some  with  their 

ith  sacks  full  of  their 
;,  loaded  with  their  fright- 
.  others  carrying  quanli- 
t.  that  had  fallen  dead  at 
;  others,  again,  with  fish 


painted  in  their  c< 

others  leading  a 

r,  towards  Naples 

f  birds,  of  various  son 

ginning  of  the  eruptior 

they  had  found,  and  which  were  to  be  met  » 
ity  on  the  shore,  the  sea  having  left  them  dry 
Ibr  a  considerable  time.  I  accompanied  Signor  Mora- 
maldo  to  behold  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  eruption. 
The  sea  had  retired  on  the  side  of  Baiie,  abandoning 
a  considerable  tract,  and  the  shore  appeared  almost 
entirely  dry,  from  the  quantity  of  ashes  and  broken 
pumice  stones  thrown  up  by  the  eruption.  I  saw 
two  springs  in  the  newly  discovered  ruins ;  one  before 
the  house  that  was  the  queen's,  of  hot  and  salt 
water,"  &c. 

So  far  Falconi ;  the  other  account  is  by  Pietro 
Giacomo  di  Toledo,  which  begins  thus: — "  It  is  now 
two  years  since  this  province  of  Campagna  has  been 
afflicted  with  earthquakes,  the  country  about  Puzzuoli 
much  more  so  than  any  other  parts  :  but  the  27th  and 
the  28th  of  the  month  of  September  last,  the  earth- 
quakes did  Dot  cease  day  or  night  in  the  town  of  Puz- 
zuoJi.-  that  plain  which  lies  between  Lake  A.\eiTM», 
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theMonte  Barbaro,  and  the  sea,  was  raised  a  fi£Cfe^ 
and  many  cracks  were  made  in  it,  from  some  of  whidi 
issued  water ;  at  the  same  time  the  sea  immediately 
adjoining  the  plain  dried  tq}  about  two  hundred pacUy 
so  that  the  fish  were  lefl  on  the  sand  a  prey  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Puzzuoli.  At  last,  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  night,  the  earth 
opened  near  the  lake,  and  discovered  a  horrid  mouth, 
from  which  were  vomited  furiously  smoke,  fire,  stones, 
and  mud,  composed  of  ashes,  making  at  the  time  of  its 
opening  a  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder.  The  stones 
which  followed  were  by  the  flames  converted  to  pu- 
mice, and  some  of  these  were  larger  than  an  ox.  The 
stones  went  about  as  high  as  a  cross-bow  can  cany, 
and  then  fell  down,  sometimes  on  the  edge,  and  some- 
times into  the  mouth  itself.  The  mud  was  of  the 
colour  of  ashes,  and  at  first  very  liquid,  then  by  de- 
grees less  so,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  in  less  than 
twelve  hours,  with  the  help  of  the  above-mentioned 
stones,  a  mountain  was  raised  of  1000  paces  in  height 
Not  only  Puzzuoli  and  the  neighbouring  country  was 
full  of  this  mud^  but  the  city  of  Naples  also ;  so  that 
many  of  its  palaces  were  defaced  by  it.  Now  this 
eruption  lasted  two  nights  and  two  days  without  inter- 
mission, though,  it  is  true,  not  always  with  the  same 
force  ;  the  third  day  the  eruption  ceased^  and  I  went 
up  with  many  people  to  the  top  of  the  new  hill,  and 
saw  down  into  its  mouth,  which  was  a  round  cavitjT 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  in  the 
middle  of  which  the  stones  which  had  fallen  were 
boiling  up,  just  as  a  caldron  of  water  boils  on  the  fire^' 
The  fourth  day  it  began  to  throw  up  again,  and  tb6 
seventh  much  more,  but  still  with  less  violence  dttft 

• 

the  £r8t  night.    At  tViis  time  xnaov^f  ^tsons  who  were 


F  BosTK  xronx 


|ai^  hin  were  knodKddovnb;  the  stones  soil  killed. 
iraDothered  with  tbe  HBoke.     la  the  day  the  smiAe 
>ntuiBes,  and  jrm  often  see  fire  in  the  middt  of 


It  rill  be  aeen  that  both  these  i 
I  Bnnediatel]:  afier  tbe  birth  of  Monte  Nuovo,  agree  in 
I  Uiog  thai  the  sea  retired ;  and  one  mentions  that  its 
was  apraiised  ;  but  they  attribute  ihe  origin  of 
r  faiU  exclusively  to  the  jets  of  mud,  showers  of 
i,  and  large  fragments  of  rock,  cast  out  from  a 
e  for  several  days  and  nights.  Baron  Von 
,  however,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Canary 
,  and  volcanic  phenomena  in  general,  has  de- 
1  bis  opinitm  that  ^e  cone  and  crater  of  Monte 
■  formed,  not  in  tlie  manner  above  de- 
r  Knbed,  but  by  ilie  upheaval  of  solid  beds  of  white 
I  luff,  which  were  previously  horizontal,  but  which  were 
poshed  up  in  1538,  so  as  to  dip  Bivay  In  all  directions 
from  the  centre,  with  the  same  inclination  as  the  slop- 
iog  surface  of  the  cone  itself.  "  It  is  an  error,"  he 
B,  "  to  imagine  that  this  hill  was  formed  by  erup- 
tion, or  by  the  ejection  of  pumice,  scoriae,  and  other  in- 
coherent matter;  for  the  solid  beds  of  upraised  tuff  are 
visible  all  round  the  crater,  and  it  is  merely  the  super* 
ficial  covering  of  the  cone  which  is  made  up  of  ejected 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  M.  Dufr^noy  has  re- 
cently cited  a  passage  from  the  works  of  Porzio,  a 
celebrated  physician  of  that  period,  to  prove  that  in 
1538  the  ground  where  Monte  Nuovo  stands  was 
pushed  up  in  the  form  of  a  great  bubble  or  blister, 
uUich  on  bursting,  gave  origin  to  the  present  deep 
crater,  Forzio  says,  "  that  aiier  two  days  and  nights 

Oarpi  JV,Ji!gTri,  p.  T7.  f  P.  347.    Paris,  183S, 
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violent  earthquakes,  the  sea  retired  for  nearly  200 
yards;  so  that  the  inhabitants  could  collect  great  num- 
bers of  fish  on  this  part  of  the  shore,  and  see  some 
springs  of  fresh  water  which  rose  up  there*  At  length, 
on  the  third  day  of  the  calends  of  October  (Septem- 
ber 29th),  they  saw  a  large  tract  of  ground  intenrening 
between  the  foot  of  Monte  Barbaro  and  part  of  the 
sea,  near  the  Lake  Avemus,  rise,  and  suddenly  assume 
the  form  of  an  incipient  hill ;  and  at  two  o'clock  at 
night,  this  heap  of  earth,  opening  as  it  were  its  mouth, 
vomited,  with  a  loud  noise,  flames,  pumice  stones,  and 
ashes."  ♦ 

On  considering  the  more  detailed  accounts  of  the 
eye-witnesses  Falconi  and  Toledo,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  a  gulf  opened 
between  Tripergola  and  the  baths  in  its  suburbs,  and 
that  mud,  pumice,  and  large  solid  blocks  of  stone  were 
discharged  from  the  chasm,  so  as  to  bury  the  town, 
and  throw  up  a  considerable  hill  in  less  than  twen^- 
four  hours,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  a  smaller  scale 
the  mud  cones  of  air  volcanos  are  produced,  with  a 
cavity  in  the  middle.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  the  pumiceous  mud,  if  so  thrown  out, 
may  have  set  into  a  kind  of  stone  on  drying,  just  as 
some  cements,  composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  are  known 

*  **  Magnus  terrse  tractus,  qui  inter  radices  montisy  quem  Bar- 
barum  incoloe  appellant,  et  mare  juzta  Avernum  jacet,  toe 
erigere  videbatur,  et  montis  subito  nascentis  figuram  imitari. 
£o  ipso  die  hor&  noctis  II.,  iste  terras  cumulus,  aperto  veluti  oie» 
magno  cum  fremitu,  magnos  igues  evomuit;  pumicesque,  et 
lapides,  cineresque.*'  —  Porzio,  Opera  Omnia,  Medica,  Phil.,  eft 
Mathemat.,in  unum  coUecta,  1736,  cited  by  Dufr^noy,  Mte* 
pour  servir  k  une  Description  Geologique'de  la  France,  ^m.iv* 
p.  274. 
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It  consolidate  with  facility.  Tripergola  was  much 
b^uented  as  a  watering  place,  and  contained  an 
Id^ital  for  those  who  resorted  there  for  the  benefit  of 
ife  tfaermal  springs ;  and  it  appears  that  there  were 
u  fewer  than  three  inns  in  the  principal  street.  Had 
Purxio  stated  that  any  of  these  buildings,  or  the  ruina 
(f  Ihem,  were  seen  by  himself  or  others  raised  up 
ikve  the  plain,  a  short  time  before  the  first  eruption, 
n  as  to  stand  on  the  Gunimit  or  slope  of  a  uewtj'< 
tailed  hillock,  we  might  have  been  compelled,  by  so 
cnnmstantial  a  narrative,  to  adopt  M.  Dufr^noy'a 
bierpretatioD. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  we  must 
tppeal  to  the  crater  itself,  where  we  behold  a  sec- 
tion  of  the  whole  mountain,  witliout  being  able  to 
detect  any  original  nucleus  of  upheaved  rock  distinct 
&0U)  the  rest ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  mass  \% 
limilar  throughout  in  composition,  and  the  cone  very 
symmetrical  in  form ;  nor  are  there  any  clefts,  such  as 
night  be  looked  for  as  the  effect  of  the  sudden  up- 
tbrow  of  stony  masses.  M.  C.  Prevost  has  well  re- 
narked,  that  if  beds  of  solid  and  non-elastic  raaleriala 
had  yielded  to  a  violent  pressure  directed  from  beloW 
upwards,  we  should  find  not  simply  a  deep  empty 
Fig.  sa  cavity,  but  an   irregular 

^  6       /    opening,wheremanyrentg 

y        \  /     converged;  and  these  rents 

\/  ^l/         would  benowseen  break- 

'^     4f  "l.-i^Hwi^L..^  ing  through  the  walls  of 
^  F  \  the    crater,   widening  as 

\  '     \  they  approach  the  centre; 

*  '  '  (Seefig.30.o,i.)*   No^ 

^^H  •  Mem,  Se  la  Soc.  Giol  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  91.         ^ 
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a  single  fissure  of  this  kind  is  observable  in 
interior  of  Monte  Nuovo,  where  the  walls  of  the  cratekt^ 
are  continuous  and  entire ;  nor  are  there  any  dikdiiH 
implying  that  rents  had  existed,  which  were  aflerwar^ltlSl 
filled  with  lava  or  other  matter. 

It  haa  moreover  been  often  urged  by  Von  Bu* 
De  Beaumont,  and  others,  who  ascribe  the  conicJi 
form  of  volcanoa  chiefly  to  upheaval  from  beloi 
in  such  mountains  there  are  a  great  number  of  dee^^^ 
rents  and  ravines,  which  diverge  on  all  sides  like  tb^ 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  from  near  the  central  axis  to  tli0hiij 
circumference  or  base  of  the  cone,  as  in  the  case  4&b 
Palma,  Cantal,  and  Teneriffe.  Yet  the  entire  absenceL, 
of  such  divergent  fissures  or  ravines,  in  such  cases  Wu 
Monte  Nuovo,  Somma,  or  Etna,  is  passed  by  unnotice^i. 
and  appears  to  have  raised  in  their  minds  no  objectiodti^, 
to  iheit  favourite  theory. 

It  is,  indeed,  admitted  by  M.  DufrSnoy  that  there  are 
some  facts  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
his  own  view  of  Porzio's  record.  Thus,  for  example,^ 
there  are  certain  Roman  monuments  at  the  base  c 
Monte  Nuovo,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Avemuj 
such  as  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Pluto,  which  c 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the  least  degree  by  th^ 
supposed  upheaval.  "  The  walls  which  still  exin 
have  preserved  their  vertical  position,  and  the  vault| 
are  in  the  same  state  as  other  monument) 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baire.  The  long  gallery  whicli 
led  to  the  Sibyl's  Cave,  on  the  other  side  of  Lake 
Avernus,  has  in  like  manner  escaped  injury,  the  roof 
of  the  gallery  remaining  perfectly  horizontal,  the  only 
change  being  that  the  soil  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
Sibyl  gave  out  her   oracles  is  now  covered  by  a  few 
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8  of  water,  which  merely  indicalei  a  alight  alier- 

Q  the  level  of  Lake  Avernua."  •     On  ihe  sup- 

ti,theD,  that  pre-existing  beds  of  pumice  on  s  tufT 

■  upraised  in  153S,  »o  as  to  form  Moute  Nuovo,  it 

iwledged  that  the  perfectly  undisturbed  state 

e  contiguous  soil  on  which  these  ancient  monu- 

I  stand,  is  very  different  li-om  what  might  have 

I  expected. 

■hall  again  revert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
nes  by  upheaval,  when  speatting  of  Vesuvius 
REtna,  and  I  sliall  now  merely  add,  tliat  in  1338, 
»  whole  coast,  from  Monte  Nuovo  to  beyond 
Puzzuoli,  was  upraised  to  the  height  of  raaiiy  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  since 
retained  tlie  greaterpart  of  the  elevation  then  acquired. 
The  proofs  of  these  remarkable  changes  of  level  will 
be  considered  at  length  when  the  phenomena  of  the 
Temple  of  Serapis  are  described.f 

Volcajws  of  the  PklegTiean  Fields,  —  Immediately 
adjoining  Monte  Nuovo  is  the  larger  volcanic  cone  of 
MoDte  Barbaro  (2.  fig.  29.),  the  Gaurus  inanis  of 
Juvenal  —  an  appellation  given  to  it  probably  from  its 
deep  circular  crater,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  diameter. 
Large  as  is  this  cone,  it  was  probably  produced  by  a 
single  eruption ;  and  it  does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  Id 
magnitude  some  of  the  largest  of  those  formed  in 
Ischia,  within  the  historical  era.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  indurated  tufa  like  Monte  Nuovo,  stratified 
confbrin^ly  to  its  conical  surface.  Tliis  hill  was  once 
very  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and  is  still  covered  with 
vineyards;  but  when  the  vine  is  not  in  leaf  it  has  a 
sterile  appearance,  and,  late   in  the  year,  when  seen 
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from  the  beautiful  bay  of  BaisB,'  it  oflen  contrasts  so 
strongly  in  verdure  with  Monte  Nuovoy  which  is 
always  clothed  with  arbutus,  myrtle,  and  other  wild 
evergreens,  that  a  stranger  might  well  imagine  the 
cone  of  older  date  to  be  that  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century.* 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  so  calculated  to  instruct 
the  geologist  as  the  striking  manner  in  which  the 
recent  volcanic  hills  of  Ischia,  and  that  now  under 
consideration,  blend  with  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Nothing  seems  wanting  or  redundant ;  every  part  of 
the  picture  is  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest^ 
that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
called  into  existence  by  a  single  effort  of  creative 
power.  Yet  what  other  result  could  we  have  anti- 
cipated, if  Nature  has  ever  been  governed  by  the  same 
laws  ?  Each  new  mountain  thrown  up  —  each  new 
tract  of  land  raised  or  depressed  by  earthquakes  — 
should  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  previously 
formed,  if  the  entire  configuration  of  the  surface  has 
been  due  to  a  long  series  of  similar  disturbances. 
Were  it  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  land 
originated  simultaneously  in  its  present  state,  at  some 
era  of  paroxysmal  convulsion,  and  that  additions  were 
afterwards  made  slowly  and  successively  during  a 
period  of  comparative  repose ;  then,  indeed,  there 
might  be  reason  to  expect  a  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  signs  of  ancient  and  modern  changes. 
But  the  very  continuity  of  the  plan,  and  the  perfect 
identity  of  the  causes,  are  to  many  a  source  of  decep 

*  Hamilton  (writing  in  1770)  says,  «tbe  new  mountahi  pro* 
duces  as  yet  but  a  very  slender  vegetation."—  Gimpi  Pblegnn, 
p.  69.  This  remark  was  no  longer  applicable  wheu  I  saw  it,  in 
2828,.  " 
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tioQ;  8ince»  by  producing  a  unity  of  effect >  they  lead 
them  to  exaggerate  the  energy  of  the  agents  which 
operated  in  the  earlier  ages.  In  the  absence  of  all 
historical  information,  they  are  as  unable  to  separate 
the  dates  of  the  origin  of  differei;^  portions  of  our 
continents,  as  the  stranger  is  to  determine,  by  their 
physical  features  alone,  the  distinct  ages  of  Monte 
Nuovo,  Monte  Barbaro,  Astroni,  and  the  Solfatara. 

The  vast  scale  and  violence  of  the  volcanic  opera- 
tions in  Campania,  in  the  olden  time,  has  been  a  theme 
of  declamation,  and  has  been  contrasted  with  the  com- 
parative state  of  quiescence  of  this  delightful  region 
in  the  modern  era.  Instead  of  inferring,  from  analogy, 
that  the  ancient  Vesuvius  was  always  at  rest  when  the 
craters  of  the  Phlegrsean  Fields  were  burning,  —  that 
each  cone  rose  in  succession,  —  and  what  many  years, 
and  oflen  centuries,  of  repose  intervened  between  dif- 
ferent eruptions, — geologists  seem  to  have  generally 
conjectured  that  the  whole  group  sprung  up  from  the 
ground  at  once,  like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus  when  he 
sowed  the  dragon's  teeth.  As  well  might  they  en- 
deavour to  persuade  us  that  on  these  Phlegraean  Fields, 
as  the  poets  feigned,  the  giants  warred  with  Jove,  ere 
yet  the  puny  race  of  mortals  were  in  being. 

Modern  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  —  For  nearly  a 
century  afler  the  birth  of  Monte  Nuovo,  Vesuvius 
continued  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  There  had  then 
been  no  violent  eruption  for  492  years ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  crater  was  then  exactly  in  the  condition  of 
the  present  extinct  volcano  of  Astroni,  near  Naples. 
Bracini,  who  visited  Vesuvius  not  long  before  the  erup- 
tion of  1631,  gives  the  following  interesting  description 
of  the  interior  :  —  "  The  crater  was  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, aDd  about  a  thousand  paces  deep ;  \X.^  &\di^^ 
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were  covered  with  brushwood,  and  at  the  bottom  thef 
was  a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed.  In  the  woe 
parts  wild  boars  frequently  harboured.  In  one  pM  i^ 
of  the  plain,  covered  with  ashes,  were  three  smf  ^j 
pools,  one  filled  with  hot  and  bitter  water,  anodid^^ 
Salter  than  the  sea,  and  a  third  hot,  but  tasteless."  4^ 
But  at  length  these  forests  and  grassy  plains  we4i 
consumed,  being  suddenly  blown  into  the  air,  and  tbd 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  December,  163] 
seven  streams  of  lava  poured  at  once  from  the  crata 
and  overflowed  several  villages  on  the  flanks  and  ( 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Resina,  partly  built  ov« 
the  ancient  site  of  Herculaneum,  was  consumed  fai 
the  fiery  torreot.  Great  floods  of  mud  were  as  da 
Gtructive  as  the  lava  itself,  —  no  uncommon  occui 
rence  during  these  catastrophes ;  for  sucli  is  th 
violence  of  ralDs  produced  by  the  evolution  of  aqueou 
vapour,  tliat  torrents  of  water  descend  the  cone,  aai 
becoming  charged  with  impalpable  volcanic  dust,  am 
rolling  along  loose  ashes,  acquire  suflicient  consisteiu^ 
to  deserve    their  ordinary  appellation   of  "  aqueoa 

A  brief  period  of  repose  ensued,  which  lasted  oo^ 
until  the  year  1666,  from  which  time  to  the  presen 
there  has  been  a  constant  series  of  eruptions,  witJ 
rarely  an  interval  of  rest  exceeding  ten  years.  Duriri] 
these  three  centuries,  no  irregular  volcanic  agency  hai 
convulsed  other  points  in  this  district.  Brieslak  re- 
marked, that  such  irregular  convulsions  had  occurred 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  every  second  century ;  e 
example,  the  eruption  of  the  Solfatarn,  in  the  twelfth, 
of  the  lava  of  Arso,  in  Ischia,  in  the  fourteenth,  and  of 

•   Hamillon's     C»mpi    Pbiegmi,    folio,    vol. 
BHetlak,  CaaipnuB,  tome  i.  p.  1B6. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

VOLCANIC   DISTRICT   OF   NAPLES  —  Cimtmued, 

Dimensions  and  structure  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius — Dikes- 
Lavas  and  minerals — Alluviums  called  <*  aqueous  lavas"— 
Origin  and  composition  of  the  matter  enveloping  Herculaneom 
and  Pompeii —  Condition  and  contents  of  the  buried  cities— 
Small  number  of  skeletons  —  State  of  preservation  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  —  Rolls  of  papyrus  —  Stable  — ' 
Torre  del  Greco  —  Concluding  remarks  on  tlie  Campanian 
volcauos. 

Structure  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  —  Between  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  year  1822,  the 
great  crater  of  Vesuvius  had  been  gradually  filled  bf 
lava  boiling  up  from  below,  and  by  scoriae  falling  from 
the  explosions  of  minor  mouths  which  were  formed  at 
intervals  on  its  bottom  and  sides.  In  place  of  a  regular 
cavity,  therefore,  there  was  a  rough  and  rocky  plain, 
covered  with  blocks  of  lava  and  scoriae,  and  cut  by 
numerous  fissures,  from  which  clouds  of  vapour  were 
evolved.  But  this  state  of  things  was  totally  changed 
by  the  eruption  of  October,  1 822,  when  violent  ex- 
plosions, during  the  space  of  more  than  twenty  days, 
broke  up  and  threw  out  all  this  accumulated  mass,  so 
as  to  leave  an  immense  gulf  or  chasm,  of  an  irregular, 
but  somewhat  elliptical  shape,  about  three  miles  in 
circumference  when  measured  along  the  very  sinuoos 
and  irregular  line  of  its  extreme  margin,  but  somewhat 
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hi  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  longest  dia- 
meter, which  was  directed  from  N.  E.  to  S.  \V.*  Tlie 
depth  of  this  tremendous  abyss  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated ;  for  from  the  hour  of  its  formation  it  decreased 
My  by  the  dilapidation  of  its  sides.  It  measured,  at 
£rsty  according  to  the  account  of  some  autliors,  two 
thousand  feet  in  depth  from  the  extreme  |)art  of  tlie 
existing  summit  f  ;  but  Mr.  Scrope,  when  he  saw  it, 
ioon  after  the  eruption,  estimated  its  depth  at  less 
thin  half  that  amount.  More  than  eight  hundred  feet 
flf  the  cone  was  carried  away  by  the  explosions,  so 
that  the  mountain  was  reduced  in  height  from  about 
480O  to  3400  feetj 

As  we  ascend  the  sloping  sides,  the  volcano  appears 
a  mass  of  loose  materials  —  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish, 
thrown  together  without  the  slightest  order ;  but  on 
anriving  at  the  brim  of  the  crater,  and  obtaining  a  view 
of  the  interior,  we  are  agreeably  surprised  to  discover 
that  the  conformation  of  the  whole  displays  in  every 
part  the  most  perfect  symmetry  and  arrangement. 
The  materials  are  disposed  in  regular  strata,  slightly 
undulating,  appearing,  when  viewed  in  front,  to  be 
di^>osed  in  horizontal  planes.  But,  as  we  make  the 
circuit  of  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  observe  the  cliffs 
by  which  it  is  encircled  projecting  or  receding  in  sa- 
lient or  retiring  angles,  we  behold  transverse  sections 
of  the  currents  of  lava  and  beds  of  sand  and  scoria?, 
and  recognize  their  true  dip.     We  then  discover  that 

*  Account  of  the  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  October,  182'J,  by 
G.  P.  Scrope,  Esq.,  Joum.  of  Sci.,  &c.  vol.  xv.  p.  175. 

t  Mr.  Forbes,  Account  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  Edin.  Joum.  of 
Scl,  No.  zviii.  p.  195.     Oct,  1828, 

f  IbidL  p.  194. 
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they  incline  outwards  from  the  an  of  tte  cone,  at 
angles  varying  from  30°  to  45°.  The  whole  cone,  in 
fact,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  concentric  coatmgs  of 
alternating  lavas^  sand,  and  scoriae.  Every  shower  of 
ashes  which  has  fallen  from  above,  and  eveiy  stream 
of  lava  descending  from  the  lips  of  the  crater,  have 
conformed  to  the  outward  surface  of  the  hfll,  so  that 
one  conical  envelope  may  be  said  to  have  been  succes- 
sively folded  round  another,  until  the  aggregation  of 
the  whole  mountain  was  completed.  The  marked  se- 
paration into  distinct  beds  results  from  the  different 
colours  and  degrees  of  coarseness  in  the  sands,  scoriae, 
and  lava,  and  the  alternation  of  these  with  each  other. 
The  greatest  difficulty,  on  the  first  view,  is  to  conceiTe 
how  so  much  regularity  can  be  produced,  notwith- 
standing the  unequal  distribution  of  sand  and  scoriae, 
driven  by  prevailing  winds  in  particular  eruptions,  and 
the  small  breadth  of  each  sheet  of  lava  as  it  first  flows 
out  from  the  crater. 

But  on  a  closer  examination,  we  find  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  uniformity  is  delusive,  for  when  a 
number  of  beds  thin  out  gradually,  and  at  different 
points,  the  eye  does  not  without  difficulty  recc^ize 
the  termination  of  any  one  stratum,  but  usually  sup- 
poses it  continuous  with  some  other,  which  at  a  short 
distance  may  lie  precisely  in  the  same  plane.  The 
slight  undulations,  moreover,  produced  by  inequalities 
on  the  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  the  successive  leyen 
were  moulded,  assbt  the  deception.  As  countless 
beds  of  sand  and  scoriae  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  whole  mass,  these  may  sometimes  mantle  conti- 
nuously round  the  whole  cone  ;  and  even  lava-streams 
may  he  of  considerable  breadth  when  first  they  over- 
Sow;  and,  since  in  some  exui^x)\o\i%)^cafii\\«ti^ 
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e  upper  portion  of  tlie  cone  breaks  dnwn  M  once, 
oar  fonn  a  sheet  extending  as  br  &g  the  spore  trhich 
llieeve  usually  takes  in  in  a  single  section. 

The  high  indlnation  of  some  of  the  beds,  and  the 
bsa  imioD  of  the  particles  even  where  there  ia  e»i. 
dently  do  cement,  is  another  striking  feature  in  the 
igloinic  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  seems  at  first  not 
i>rv  eas_,'  of  explanation.  But  the  last  great  eruption 
^(irded  ample  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
iiLse  strata  are  formed.  Fragments  of  lava,  scorite, 
<:<micc,  and  sand,  when  they  fall  at  slight  distances 
film  the  summit,  are  only  half  cooled  down  from  a 
.:j;e  of  fusion,  and  are  afterwards  acted  upon  by  the 
.'.it  from  within,  and  by  fumeroles  or  small  crevices 
.  Uie  cone  through  which  hot  vapours  are  disengaged. 
iiius  heated,  the  ejected  fragments  cohere  togedier 
^irongly  ;  and  the  whole  mas;  acquires  such  consistency 
in  a  few  days,  that  fragmcuts  cannot  be  detached 
ffithout  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  At  the  same 
lime  sand  and  scoriie,  ejected  to  a  greater  distance, 
remain  incoherent.* 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  description  of  the  erup- 
tion of  1779,  says,  lliat  jets  of  liquid  lava,  mixed 
widi  stones  and  scoritc,  were  thrown  up  to  the  height 
of  at  least  ten  thousand  feet,  having  the- appearance 
of  a  column  of  fire.f  Some  of  these  were  directed 
by  the  winds  towards  Ottajano,  and  some  of  them, 
falling  almost  perpendicularly,  still  red  hot  and 
liquid,  on  Vesuvius,  covered  its  whole  cone,  part  of 
the  mountain  of  Somma,  and  the  valley  between 
them.     The  falling   matter  being  nearly  as   vividly 

•    Moulicetli  aiid   Covelli,   Storia  di   Fenon 
1891-3-3. 
f   Caaipi  PhlegnEi. 
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inflamed  as  that  which  was  continually  issuing  fresh 
from  the  crater,  formed  with  it  one  complete  body  of 
fire,  which  could  not  be  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  of  the  extraordinary  height  above 
mentioned,  casting  a  heat  to  the  distance  of  at  least 
six  miles  around  it.  Dr.  Clarke,  also,  in  his  account 
of  the  eruption  of  1793,  says  that  millions  of  red-hot 
stones  were  shot  into  the  air  full  half  the  hei^t  of 
the  cone  itself,  and  then  bending,  fell  all  round  in  a 
fine  arch.  On  another  occasion  he  says  that,  as  they 
fell,  they  covered  nearly  half  the  cone  with  fire. 

The  same  author  has  also  described  the  difierent 
appearance  of  the  lava  at  its  source,  and  at  some 
distance  from  it,  when  it  had  descended  into  the 
plains  below.  At  the  point  where  it  issued,  in  179S, 
from  an  arched  chasm  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
the  vivid  torrent  rushed  with  the  velocity  of  a  flood. 
It  was  in  perfect  fusion,  unattended  with  any  scoriae 
on  its  surface,  or  any  gross  materials  not  in  a  state  of 
complete  solution.  It  flowed  with  the  translucency  of 
honey,  "  in  regular  channels,  cut  finer  than  art  can 
imitate,  and  glowing  with  all  the  splendour  of  the 
sun."  —  "  Sir  William  Hamilton,*'  he  continues,  "  had 
conceived  that  no  stones  thrown  upon  a  current  of 
lava  would  make  any  impression.  I  was  soon  coo- 
vinced  of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies,  indeed,  of  five, 
ten,  and  fifteen  pounds  weight  made  little  or  no  im- 
pression even  at  the  source ;  but  bodies  of  sixty, 
seventy,  and  eighty  pounds  were  seen  to  form  a  kind 
of  bed  on  the  surface  of  the  lava,  and  float  away  with 
it.  A  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  that  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  crater,  lay  near  the  source  of  the 
current  of  Java :  I  raised  it  upon  one  end,  and  then  let 
it  fall  in  upon  the  liquid  lava;  ^Yv^tv  \\.  ^«.dually  sunk 
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beneath  the  surface,  and  disappeared.  If  I  wished  to 
descnbe  the  manner  in  which  it  acted  upon  the  lava, 
I  should  say  that  it  was  like  a  loaf  of  bread  thrown 
bto  a  bowl  of  very  thick  honey,  which  gradually  in- 
Tol?es  itself  in  the  heavy  liquid,  and  then  slowly  sinks 
to  the  bottom. 

''The  lava,  at  a  small  distance  from  its  source, 
acquires  a  darker  tint  upon  its  surface,  is  less  easily 
acted  upon,  and,  as  the  stream  widens,  the  surface, 
having  lost  its  state  of  perfect  solution,  grows  harder 
and  harder,  and  cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  of 
very  porous  matter,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
scoriae,  and  the  appearance  of  which  has  led  many  to 
suppose  that  it  proceeded  thus  from  the  mountain. 
There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  this.  All  lava,  at  its 
first  exit  from  its  native  volcano,  flows  out  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  all  equally  in  fusion.  Tlie  appearance  of 
the  scoriae  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  action  uf  the 
external  air,  and  not  to  any  difference  in  the  materials 
which  compose  it,  since  any  lava  whatever,  separated 
from  its  channel,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
external  air,  immediately  cracks,  becomes  porous^  and 
alters  its  form.  As  we  proceeded  downward,  this 
became  more  and  more  evident ;  and  the  same  lava 
which  at  its  original  source  flowed  in  perfect  solution, 
undivided,  and  free  from  encumbrances  of  any  kind, 
a  little  farther  down  had  its  surface  loaded  with  scoriae 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  upon  its  arrival  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  the  whole  current  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  a  heap  of  unconnected  cinders  from  an 
iron-foundery."  In  another  place  he  says,  that  **  the 
rivers  of  lava  in  the  plain  resembled  a  vast  heap  of 
cinders,  or  the   scoriae   of  an   iron-foundery,  rolling 
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dowly  along,  and  falling  with  a  rattling  noise  over  <me 
another."* 

It  appears  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  lava  varies  considerably  at  different  periods  of 
the  same  eruption,  as  in  that  of  Vesuvius  in  1819  and 
1820,  when  Sir  H.  Davy  remarked  different  degrees 
of  vividness  in  the  white  heat  at  the  point  where  the 
lava  origin  ated.*!* 

When  the  expressions  <<  flame  '*  and  <<  smoke  "  are 
used  in  describing  volcanic  appearances,  they  must 
generally  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense.  We 
are  informed,  indeed,  by  M.  Abich  that  he  distinctly 
saw,  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1834,  the  flame  of 
burning  hydrogen  j: ;  but  what  is  usually  mistaken 
for  flame  consists  of  vapour  or  scoriae,  and  impalpable 
dust  illuminated  by  that  vivid  light  which  is  emitted 
from  the  crater  below,  where  the  lava  is  said  to  glow 
with  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The  clouds  of  apparent 
smoke  are  formed  either  of  aqueous  and  other  vapour, 
or  of  finely  comminuted  scoriae. 

Dikes  in  the  recent  coney  how  formed,  —  The  inclined 
strata  before  mentioned  which  dip  outwards  in  all 
directions  from  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  are 
intersected  by  veins  or  dikes  of  compact  lava,  for  the 
most  part  in  a  vertical  position.  In  1828  these  were 
seen  to  be  about  seven  in  number,  some  of  them  not 
less  than  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
thinning  out  before  they  reached  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  cone.     Being  harder   than  the  beds  through 


•  Otter's  Life  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
f   Phil.  Trans.,  1828,  p.  241. 

\  Bulletin    de  la  Soc.  G^l.  de  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  43.  ;  aod 
Illustrations  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  p.  3. 
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rkich  the;  pas*,  tbej  bave  decomposed  ten  rapidlj'. 
lad  tberefbre  sUnd  twit  in  relief.  When  I  vuitcd 
Vesorim,  in  Noreniber  I82S,  I  was  prevented  from 
^ncending  toto  the  crater  by  the  constant  ejectionii 
ibw  tbroam  out;  so  that  I  got  si^t  of  thivo  only  of 
At  dikea  ;  but  Signor  Monticelli  had  previausly  had 
dnwiogs  made  of  the  whole,  which  he  showed  me. 
The  dikes  which  I  saw  were  on  that  tide  of  the  con« 
irintit  a  encircled  by  Samina.  The  eruption  before 
■entioned,  of  I828,beganin  March,andintJ)eNo*eiD- 
ba  following  the  ejected  matter  had  fiUed  up  nearly 
one  third  of  the  deep  abyss  funned  at  the  close  of  the 
(niptionin  1822.  In  Novembetl  found  a  single  black 
eoee  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  continually  throwing 
ui  scotue,  while  on  the  exterior  of  tlic  cone  I  observed 
tfce  lava  of  1822,  which  had  flowed  out  six  years  before, 
IM  yet  cool,  and  still  evolvixig  much  heat  and  vapour 
fton  crevices. 

HoSinann,  in  1832,  saw  on  the  north  sideof  ^'esuviiu, 
near  the  peak  called  Palo,  a  great  many  parallel  bands 
of  lava,  some  from  six  to  eight  feet  thick,  alternating 
>ith  ecoris  and  conglomerate,  lliese  beds,  he  saysi 
vere  cut  through  by  many  dikes,  some  of  them  five 
ieet  broad.  They  resemble  those  of  Somma,  the  stone 
being  corapofted  of  grains  of  leucite  and  augitc* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dikes  above  men- 
tioned have  been  produced  by  the  filling  up  of  open 
fissures  with  liquid  lava;  but  of  the  date  of  their  form- 
•Bon  we  know  nothing  further  than  that  they  are  all 
Hibsequent  to  the  year  79,  and,  relatively  speaking, 
that  they  are  more  modern  than  all  the  lavas  and 
tcorix  which  they  intersect.     A  considerable  number 

■   Oitisoost.  Beobachtungan,  &c.  p.  182.      BetUn,  1835. 
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of  the  upper  strata  are  not  traversed  by  them. 
the  earthquakes,  which  almost  invariably  preced 
eruptions,  occasion  rents  in  the  mass  is  well  known 
and,  in  1822,  three  months  before  the  lava  flowed  OU 
open  fissures,  evolving  hot  vapours,  were  numerous.  1 
is  clear  that  such  rents  must  be  injected  with  meltfl 
matter  when  the  column  of  lava  rises,  so  that  (b 
origin  of  the  dikes  is  easily  explained,  as  also  the  grei 
solidity  and  crystalline  nature  of  the  rock  composin 
them,  which  has  been  formed  by  lava  cooling  slow! 
under  great  pressure. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  frequent  rending  i 
volcanic  cones  during  eruptions  may  be  connects 
with  the  gradual  and  successive  upheaval  of  the  who! 
mass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  inclination  i 
the  beds  composing  the  cone;  and  in  accordance  wit 
the  hypothesis  before  proposed  for  the  origin  i 
Monte  Nuovo,  Von  Buch  supposes  that  the  presen 
cone  of  Vesuvius  was  formed  in  the  year  79,  i 
by  eruption,  but  by  upheaval.  It  was  not  prodm 
by  the  repeated  superposition  of  scorias  and  lava  c 
out  or  flowing  from  a  central  source,  but  by  the  i 
lifting  of  strata  previously  horizontal.  The  entire  C( 
rose  at  once,  such  as  we  now  see  it,  from  the  inter 
and  middle  of  Somma,  and  has  since  received  no  : 
cession  of  height,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lias  ever  since 
been  diminishing  in  elevation," 

Of  the  facts  hitherto  known,  which  may  si 
favour  this  singular  hypothesis  of  Von  Buch,  ni 
more  deserving  of  attention  than  those  recorded  I 
M.  Abich  in  his  account  of  the  Vesuvian  eruptions  o 


aij  OF  THS  fO^E  OF  VKSPVIKS.  tHl 

S  aod  1834,  a  work   illustraled  by  exceJlcnt  en- 
riogs  of  the  Tolcanic  phenomeiut  which  he  irii< 
I  Htied.*    li  appears  that,  in  the  year  1834,  the  great 
I  nter  of  Vesuvius  had  been  filled  up  nearly  lo  tlic  top 
I  lith  lava,  which  had  consolidaied  and  formed  a  level 
I  Bd  uDbroken  plain,  except  thai  a  small  cnni;  thrown  up 
I  \)j  the  ejection  of  scohk  rose  in  tlie  middle  of  it  like 
n  3  lake.    At  length  this  plain  of  lava  was 
a  fissure  which  passed  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W., 
ipil  along  this  Vine  a  great  number  of  minute  cone* 
mitting  vapour  were  formed.  The  first  act  of  fontiatioa 
of  these  minor  cones  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  par- 
tial upheaval  of  heds  of  lava  previously  horizontal,  and 
vhich  had  been  rendered  flexible  by  the  heat  and  ten- 
D  of  elastic  fluids,  which  rising  from  helow,  escaped 
•m  the  centre  of  each  new  monticule.     The  analogj' 
flf  this  mode  of  oHgiu  with  that  ascribed  by  Von  Buch 
to  Vesuvius  and  Somma  would  be  very  perfect,  if  the 
mensions  of  the  upraised  masses  were  not  on  so  dif- 
ferent a  scale,  and  if  it  was  safe  to  reason  from  the  in- 
flation of  bladders  of  half-fused  lava,  from  fifteen  to 
iwenty-five  feet  in  height,  to  mountains  attaining  an 
altitude  of  several  thousand  feet. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Abich  mentions,  thai  when,  in 
August  1834',  a  great  subsidence  took  place  in  the 
platform  of  lava  within  the  great  crater,  so  that  the 
structure  of  tile  central  cone  was  laid  open,  it  was  seen 
:a  have  been  evidently  formed,  not  by  upheaval,  but  by 
[lie  fall  of  cinders  and  scoriie  which  had  been  thrown 
out  during  successive  eruptions.t 
Previous  to  the  year  79,  Vesuvius  appears,  from  the 

•    Vuej  lliusl.   de   Tbiaom.  G&il.    Obwrv.  uur   \t  V&uve  cl 
lEtno.      Berlin,  1S3T. 
f   Jbi.1-  p.  2. 
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description  of  iu  figure  given  hy  Smbo,  to  have  been 
a  truncated  cone,  with  a  crater  at  iti  Bummit ;  and 
Brieglak  first  announced  the  opinion,  whtcb  has  rioce 
been  generally  adopted,  that  the  eruptions  wbidi  oc- 
curred !n  79,  and  subsequently,  destroyed  that  side  <rf 
the  original  cone  which  was  towards  the  aea,  learing 
the  remainder,  now  called  Somma,  endrcUng  a  new 
conC)  which  was  then  first  thrown  up.  In  the  anneud 
diagram  (Fig.  31.)  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  aide  of 
Vesuvius  opposite  to  that  where  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
cone  of  Somma  (a)  still  remains,  is  a  projection  (b) 


called  the  Pedamentina,  which  some  have  supposed  to 
be  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  crater 
broken  down  towards  the  sea,  and  over  the  edge  of 
*  So  called  from  travellerB  leaving  their  hones  aodmulnllMt 
wbea  they  prepare  to  ucend  the  eodu  oiitocA. 


Ill  ]        aecnoM  op  vracvm  ahd  k 

^'lich  the  lavas  of  the  modern  VcRuviui  have  poured  ; 
the  BxiB  of  the  [>re&ent  cone  of  Vesuvius  hein^;,  ac- 
wnUng  to  Visconti,  precisely  equidistant  from  the 
EKarpment  of  Somma  and  the  Pedamenlina. 

In  the  same  diagram  (he  slanting  beds  of  the  cone 
ofVesiivius  are  represented  as  beconiing  horiznnial  in 
liie  Atrio  del  Cavallo  (at  e),  where  ihe  ba»e  of  tlie  new 
tme  meets  the  precipitous  escarpment  of  Sotnma ;  lor 
»iien  the  lava  flows  down  to  this  point,  as  happened  in 
1S22,  its  descending  course  is  arrested,  and  it  then 
iDDs  in  another  direction  along  this  small  valley,  cir- 
diog  round  the  base  of  the  cone.  Sand  and  scoris, 
aiso,  blown  by  the  winds,  collect  at  the  base  of  the 
rane,  and  are  then  swept  away  by  torrents ;  so  that 
there  is  always  here  a  Hatlish  plain,  as  represented. 
In  die  same  manner  the  small  interior  cone  (/)  mu>t 
be  composed  of  sloping  beds,  terminating  in  a  liorizon- 
qI  plain  ;  for,  while  this  monticule  was  gradually  gain- 
ing height  by  successive  ejections  of  lava  and  scoris, 
iu  1828,  it  was  always  surrounded  by  a  flat  pool  of 
-'  mi-fluid    lava,  into  which    scorite   and  sand    were 

In  the  steep  semicircular  escarpment  of  Somma, 
■  liich  facesthe  modern  Vesuvius,  we  see  a  great  number 
I'slieets  oflava  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  26".  They 
■liLtrnate  with  scoris,  and  are  intersected  by  numerous 
dikes,  which,  like  the  sheets  of  lava,  are  composed 
diiefly  of  augite,  with  crystals  of  leucite,  but  the 
rocb  in  the  dikes  is  more  compact,  having  cooled  and 
-onsolidateil  under  greater  pressure.  Some  of  the 
■jkes  cut  through  and  shift  others,  bo  that  they  have 
..iJently  been  formed  durmg  successive  eruptions. 
Wliile  the  higher  r^ion  of  Somma  is  made  up  of 
igneous  products,  there  appear  on  its  flanks,  {ot 
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depth  from  tlie  surface,  bm  seen  in  a  ravine,  call 
the  "  Fossa  Grande,"  beds  of  white  pumiceouB  ti 
resembling  the  tuff  which,  at  Pausilippo,  and 
places,  near  Naples,  contains  shells  of  living  Mei 
terranean  species.  It  is  supposed  by  Pilla,  Von  But 
and  others,  that  (he  tufaceous  beds,  twhich  rise. 
Somma  to  more  than  half  the  height  of  that  maunt« 
are,  in  like  manner,  of  submarine  origin,  because  a  li 
sea'shells  have  been  found  in  theni,  here  and  the 
together  with  serpulie  of  recent  species  attached 
included  blocks  of  limestone.* 

It  is  contended,  therefore,  that,  as  tliese  strata  we 
once  accumulated  beneath  the  sea,  they  may  li 
been  subjected  as  they  rose  to  such  an  upward  mo? 
ment  as  may  liave  given  rise  lo  a  conical  hill ;  and  ti 
hypothesis,  it  is  said,  acquires  confirmation  from  t 
fact,  that  the  sheets  of  lava  near  the  summit  of  Somr 
are  no  compact  and  crystalline,  and  of  such  breads 
individually,  as  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  th< 
run  down  a  steep  slope.  They  must,  therefore,  ha' 
consolidated  on  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  have  be« 
subsequently  uplifted  into  their  present  inclined  p 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  sections  of  sufficiei 
depth  and  continuity  on  the  flanks  of  Somma,  to  revei 
to  us  clearly  the  relations  of  the  lava,  scoriie 
associated  dikes,  forming  the  highest  part  of  the  moua 
tain  with  the  marine  tutfs  observed  on  its  declivilj 
Both  may,  perhaps,  have  been  produced  conterapora 
neously  when  Somma  raised  its  head,  like  StrombolL 

*   DufV£noy,  M^-  pour  ^rvir  a  una  Dcscrip,    Gtiol.    de 
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%  I  above  the  sea,  its  sides  and  base  being  then  submer^d. 
9 1  Such  a  state  of  things  may  be  indicated  by  a  fact  noticed 
'^1  ^^^^  Buch,  namely,  that  the  pumiceous  beds  of 
Najdes^  when  they  approach  Somma,  contain  fragments 
flf  the  peculiar  leucitic  lava  proper  to  that  mountain, 
vhich  are  not  found  in  the  same  tuff  at  a  greater  dis- 
tince.*  Portions,  therefore,  of  this  lava  were  either 
thrown  out  by  explosions,  or  torn  off  by  the  waves, 
during  the  deposition  of  the  pumiceous  strata  bencatli 
the  sea. 

We  have  as  yet  but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  tlie 
laws  which  regulate  the  flow  of  lava  beneath  water,  or 
the  arrangement  of  scoris  and  volcanic  dust  on  the 
fides  of  a  submarine  cone.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  showers  of  ejected  matter  may  settle 
OD  a  steep  slope,  and  may  include  shells  and  the 
remains  of  aquatic  animals,  which  flourish  in  the 
intervals  between  eruptions.  Lava  under  the  pressure 
of  water  would  be  less  porous,  but,  as  Dr.  Dauheny 
suggests,  it  may  retain  its  fluidity  longer  than  in  the 
open  air ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which  heated  bodies 
are  cooled  by  being  plunged  into  water  arises  chiefly 
from  the  conversion  of  the  lower  portions  of  water 
iDto  steam,  which  steam  absorbing  much  heat,  imme- 
diately ascends,  and  is  reconverted  into  water.  But 
under  the  pressure  of  an  ocean  sufficiently  deep  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  steam,  the  heat  of  the  lava  would 
be  carried  off  more  slowly,  and  only  by  the  circulation 
of  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  water,  those 
portions  nearest  the  source  of  heat  becoming  speci« 
fically  lighter,  and  consequently  displacing  the  water 

♦  jyescrip.  Pbys.  des  lies  Canaries,  p.  344. 


above.  This  kind  of  circulation  would  take  place  with 
much  less  rapidity  thmi  in  the  atmosphere,  inasmuch 
M  the  expansion  of  water  by  equal  increments  of  heat 
is  less  considerable  tban  that  of  air." 

If  we  admit  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  sheets 
of  lava  and  marine  tuffs  on  Somma  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  that  rending  of  the  cone,  which  is  proved 
by  the  dikes  to  have  occurred  again  and  again,  we  may 
atill  believe  the  form  of  the  mountain  to  have  been 
principally  due  to  eruptions  from  a  central  orifice.  It 
is  also  iu  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  upheaving  force,  by  which  the  shape 
of  the  cone  may  have  been  modified,  was  intermittent 
and  gradual,  not  concentred,  as  Von  Buch  and  othera 
have  suggested,  in  one  effort  of  sudden  and  violent 
convulsion. 

Vesuvian  lavas.  —  The  lavas  of  Somma  are  cha- 
racterized by  containing  disseminated  crystals  of  leucite 
(called,  by  the  French,  amphigene),  a  mineral  said  to 
be  very  rare  in  the  modern  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  which 
are  in  general  much  more  acoriaceous  and  less  crystal- 
line than  tliose  of  Somma.t 

At  the  fortress  near  Torre  del  Greco  a  section  is 

exposed,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  of  a  current  which 

luto  the  sea;  and  it  evinces,  especially  in  the  lower 

part,  a  decided  tendency  to  divide  into  rude  columos. 

I  A  still  more  striking  example  may  be  seen  to  the 

I  west  of  Torre  del  Annunziata,  near  Forte  Scassato, 

T  where  the  mass  is  laid  open  to  the  depth  of  twenty 

I  fieet.     In  both  these  cases,  however,  the   rock  may 

I  nther  be  said  to  be  divided  into  numerous  perpen- 

•  See  Dauben^'s  Voloanoa,  p.  400. 
f   DufrStioj,  M£m.  pour  aertrt.&c. .lorn. In,  ?,^a5. 
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dicular  fissures,  than  to  be  prismatic,  although  the 
same  picturesque  effect  is  produced.  In  the  lava- 
cui-rents  of  Central  France  (those  of  the  Vivarais,  in 
particular),  the  uppermost  portion,  often  forty  feet  or 
more  in  thickness,  is  an  amorphous  mass  passing 
downwards  into  lava  irregularly  prismatic;  and  under 
this,  there  is  a  foundation  of  regular  and  vertical 
columns,  but  these  lavas  are  often  one  hundred  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to  dis- 
cover the  same  phenomenon  in  the  shallow  currents  of 
Vesuvius,  where  the  lowest  part  has  cooled  more 
rapidly,  although  it  may  be  looked  for  in  modern 
streams  in  Iceland,  which  exceed  even  those  of  an- 
cient France  in  volume. 

Mr.  Scrope  mentions  that,  in  the  cliffs  encircling 
the  modern  crater  of  Vesuvius,  he  saw  many  currents 
offering  a  columnar  division,  and  some  almost  as  regu- 
larly prismatic  as  any  ranges  of  the  older  basalts ; 
and  he  adds,  that  in  some  the  spheroidal  concretionary 
structure,  on  a  large  scale,  was  equally  conspicuous.* 
Brieslaki'  also  informs  us  that,  in  the  siliceous  lava  of 
1737,  which  contains  augite,  leucite,  and  crystals  of 
felspar,  he  found  very  regular  prisms  in  a  quarry  near 
Torre  del  Greco ;  an  observation  confirmed  by  modern 
author!  ties. I 

Effects  of  decompodtion  on  lavas. — The  decomposi- 
tion of  some  of  the  felspathic  lavas,  either  by  simple 
weathering,  or  by  gaseous  emanations,  converts  Chem 
from  a  hard  to  a  soft  clayey  state,  so  that  they  no 
longer  retain  the  smallest  resemblance  to  rocks  cooled 
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down  from  a  state  of  fusion.  The  exhalations  of- 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid,  which  are^ 
disengaged  continually  from  the  Solfatara,  also  produce 
curiojs  changes  on  the  trachyte  of  that  nearly  extinct 
volcano :  the  rock  is  bleached,  and  becomes  porous, 
fissile,  and  honeycombed,  till  at  length  it  crumbles 
into  a  white  siliceous  powder.*  Numerous  globular 
concretions,  composed  of  concentric  1 
formed  by  the  same  vapours  in  this  decomposed 
rock.-f- 

Vesuoian  mitieralg.  —  A  great  variety  of  minerals 
are  found  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Somma :  augiti 
leucjte,  felspar,  mica,  olivine,  and  sulphur,  are  most 
abundant.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that,  in 
of  three  square  miles  round  Vesuvius,  a  great* 
ber  of  simple  minerals  have  been  found  than  in  any 
spot  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Hiiuy  enumerated  only  380  species  of  simple 
minerals  as  known  to  him  ;  and  no  less  than  eighty- 
two  had  been  found  on  Vesuvius  and  in  the  tuffs  on 
the  flanks  of  Somma  before  the  end  of  the  year  1828.J: 
Many  of  these  are  peculiar  to  that  locality.  Some 
mineralogists  have  conjectured  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  were  not  of  Vesuvian  origin,  but  thrown 
fragments  from  some  older  formation,  through  which 
the  gaseous  explosions  burst.  But  none  of  the  older 
rocks  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  contain  such  an  assemblage 
of  mineral  products ;  and  the  hypothesis  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  a  disinclination  to  admit  that, 
times  so  recent  in  the  earth's  history,  the  laboratory 
of  Nature  could  have  been  so  prolific 

•    Daubeoy  on  Volcanos,  p.  lyg. 
f  Scrofie,  Geol.  Trara.,  second  series,  fo 
/  JWonliceJii  and  Ctnelli,  Ptodom.  dctta  M.mefii-N 
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and   rare  compounds.     Had  VtBuvius   been 
a  volcano  of  high  antiquity,  formed  when  Nuture 
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Wanton'd  win  ber  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Hra-  tirgin  fancies, 

it  would  have  been  readily  admitted  that  these,  i 
mucb  greater  variety  of  substances,  had  iK.'cn  subli 
b  the  crevices  of  lava,  just  as  several  new  earthy  and. 
metallic  compouuds  are  known  to  have  been  produced 
by  fumeroles,  since  the  eruption  of  ISI-L 

Maxs  enveloping  SercuianeuJit  awl  Pompeii.  - 
addition  to  the  ejections  which  fall  on  the  cone,  and 
that  much  greater  mass  which  finds  its  way  gradually^ 
lo  the  neighbouring  sea,  there  is  a  third  portion,  often 
of  00  inconaiderabie  thickness,  composed  of  uliuviuma, 
spread  over  the  valleys  and  plains  at  small  distances 
from  the  volcano.  Aqueous  vapours  are  evolved  copi- 
ously from  volcanic  craters  during  eruptions,  and  often 
for  a  long  time  subsequently  to  the  discharge  of  scoria 
and  lava:  these  vapours  are  condensed  in  the  cold  at- 
mosphere surrounding  the  high  volcanic  peak,  and 
Iftavy  rains  are  thus  caused.  The  floods  thus  occa- 
sioned sweep  along  the  impalpable  dust  and  light 
Koriie,  till  a  current  of  mud  is  produced,  whic 
called,  in  Campania,  "  lava  d'  acqua,"  and  is  often  i 
dreaded  than  an  igneous  stream  (lava  di  fuoco),  front 
the  greater  velocity  with  which  it  moves.  So  lati 
the  'i7lh  of  October,  1822,  one  of  these  alluviums 
Ecended  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and,  after  overspreading 
much  cultivated  soil,  flowed  suddenly  into  the  village* 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  Massa,  where,  filling  the  streets 
and  interior  of  some  of  the  houses,  it  suffocated  si 
persons.    It  will  therefore  happen  very  freiiuen<.\^  X'ft^.i 
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towards  the  base  of  a  volcanic  cone,  altenuttions  wiH 
be  found  of  lava,  alluvium,  and  showers  of  ashes. 

To  which  of  these  two  latter  divisions  the  mass  en- 
veloping Herculaneum  and   Pompeii  should  be  re- 
ferred, has  been  a  question  of  the  keaiest  controversy; 
but  the  discussion  might  have  been  shortened,  if  the 
combatants  had  reflected  that,  whether  volcanic  sand 
and  ashes  were  conveyed  to  the  towns  by  mnning 
water,  or  through  the  air,  during  an  eruption,  the  in* 
terior  of  buildings,  so  long  as  the  roofs  remain  entire, 
together  with  all  underground  vaults  and  cellars,  could 
be  filled  only  by  an  aUuvium,    We  learn  from  history, 
that  a  heavy  shower  of  sand,  pumice,  and  lapilli,  suf- 
ficiently great  to  render  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
uninhabitable,  fell  for  eight  successive  days  and  nights 
in  the  year  79,  accompanied  by  violent  rains.    We 
ought^  tlierefore,  to  find  a  very  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  strata  covering  these  towns,  and  those 
composing  the  minor  cones  of  the  Phlegrsean  Eelds, 
accumulated  rapidly,  like  Monte  Nuovo,   during  a 
continued  shower  of  ejected  matter;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  strata  incumbent  on  the 
cities  would  be  horizontal,  whereas  those  in  the  cones 
are  highly  inclined  ;  and  that  large  angular  fragments 
of  rock,  which  are  thrown  out  near  the  vent,  would  be 
wanting  at  a  distance  where  small  lapilli  only  can  be 
found.     Accordingly,  with  these  exceptions,  no  iden- 
tity can  be  more  perfect  than  the  form  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  matter  at  the  base  of  Monte  Nuovo,  as  laid 
open  by  the  encroaching  sea,  and  the  appearance  fA 
the  beds  superimposed  on   PompeiL    That  city  is 
covered  with  numerous  alternations  of  different  hori- 
zontal beds  of  tuff  and  lapilli,  for  the  most  part  thiiN 
and  subdivided  into  very  fine  layers.    I  observed  tbe 
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Mowing  secticm  near  the  amphitheatre,  m  Novem- 
ber, 1828  —  (descending  series)  :  — 

Feet.  Inches. 
1.  Black  sparkling  sand  ham  the  eruption  of 

18^,  containing  minate  regularly  formed 

cryatals  of  angite  and  tourmaline,  from  .  2  to  9* 

S.  Vegecid>le  mould SO 

S.  Brown  incoherent  tufl^  full  of;»io^i<icg2o6ti/:n 
in  layers,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches 
in  thidmesa 16 

4.  Small  scoriae  and  white  lapiUi  0     3 

5.  Brown  earthy  tuff,  with  numerous  pisolitic 

globules        .         .         .  *      •  0     9 

6.  Brown  ear^  tuff,  with  lapilli  divided  into 

layers 4    0 

7.  Layer  of  whitish  lapilli  ...         01 

8.  Grey  solid  tuff  ....03 

9.  Pumice  and  white  lapilli  .         ..03 


10     4 


Many  of  the  ashes  in  these  beds  are  vitrified,  and 
harsh  to  the  touch.  Crystals  of  leucite,  both  fresh 
and  farinaceous,  have  been  found  intermixed.f  The 
depth  of  the  bed  of  ashes  above  the  houses  is  variable, 

*  The  great  eruption,  in  1822,  caused  a  covering  only  a  few 
indies  thick  on  PompeiL  Several  feet  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Forbes.  —  Ed.  Joum.  of  Science,  No.  xix.  p.  131.  Jan.  1829. 
But  be  must  have  measured  in  spots  where  it  had  drifted.  The 
dust  and  ashes  were  five  feet  thick  at  the  top  of  the  crater,  and 
decreased  gradually  to  ten  inches  at  Torre  del  Annunziata.  The 
use  and  weight  of  the  ejected  fragments  diminished  very  regularly 
in  the  same  continuous  stratum,  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
projection  was  greater. 

t  Forbes,  ibid.  p.  ISO. 
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but  seldom  exceeds  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  abd  it  k 
said  that  the  higher  part  of  the  amphitheatre  alwiyi 
projected  above  the  surface ;  though  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  seems  inexplicable  that  the  city  should  never 
have  been  discovered  till  the  year  1750.  It  will  be 
observed  in  the  above  section,  that  two  of  the  broim, 
half-consolidated  tufiPs  are  filled  with  small  pisolitic 
globules.  This  circumstance  is  not  alluded  to  in  the 
animated  controversy  which  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Naples  maintained  with  one  of  their  members,  Signer 
Lippi^  as  to  the  origin  of  the  strata  incumbent  oo 
Pompeii.  The  mode  of  aggregation  of  these  globules 
has  been  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Scrope,  who  saw  them 
formed  in  great  numbers,  in  1822,  by  rain'faHiog 
during  the  eruption  on  fine  volcanic  sand,  and  some- 
times, also,  produced  like  hail  in  the  air,  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  minutest  particles  of  fine  damp  land. 
Their  occurrence,  therefore,  agrees  remarkably  well 
with  the  account  of  heavy  rain,  and  showers  of  sand 
and  ashes,  recorded  in  history.* 

Lippi  entitled  his  work,  "  Fik  il  fuoco  o  1'  acqua  die 
sottero  Pompei  ed  Ercolano  ? "  f  and  he  contended 
that  neither  were  the  two  cities  destroyed  in  the  year 
79,  nor  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  but  purely  by  the 
agency  of  water  charged  with  transported  matter. 
His  letters,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  dispense*  as 
far  as  possible,  with  igneous  agency,  even  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano,  were  dedicated,  with  great  prqnietj, 
to  Werner,  and  afford  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
polemic  style  in  which  geological  writers  of  that  day 
indulged  themselves.     His  arguments  were  partly  rf 

*  Scrope,  Geol.  Trans.,  second  series,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  346. 
Napoli,  1816. 
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■I  liiftaricad  nature,  derived  from  the  lilence  of  con- 
tenqporaiy  bistorians,  respecting  the  fiite  of  the  cities 
lU^  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  most  remarkable, 
and  paitlj  drawn  from  physical  proofs.     He  pointed 
out  with  great  clearness  the  resembhuice  of  the  tufa« 
ceons  matter  in  the  vaults  and  cellars  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  to  aqueous  alluviums,  and  its  distinctness 
from  ejections   which    had   fallen    through   the  air. 
Kothing,  he  observed,  but  moist  pasty  matter  could 
have   received  the  impression  of  a  woman's  breast, 
vbich  was  found  in  a  vault  at  Pom|>eii,  or  have  given 
the  cast  of  a  statue  discovered  in  the  theatre  at  Her- 
adaneum.     It  was  objected  to  him,  that  the  heat  of 
die  tuff  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  was  proved  by 
the  carbonization  of  the  timber,  corn,  papyrus-rolls, 
sod  other  vegetable  substances  there  discovered :  but 
Lippi  replied  with  truth,  that  the  papyri  would  have 
been  burnt  up,  if  they  had  come  in  contact  with  fir^, 
and  that  tlieir  being  only  carbonized  was  a  clear  de- 
monstration of  their  having  been  enveloped,  like  fossil 
vood,  in  a  sediment  deposited  from  water.     The  Aca- 
demicians, in  their  report   on   his  pamphlet,  assert, 
that  when  the  amphitheatre  was  first  cleared  out,  the 
matter  was  arranged  on  the  steps,  in  a  succession  of 
concave    layers,  accommodating    themselves   to   the 
interior  form  of  the  building,  just  as  snow  would  lie  if 
it  had  fallen  there.     Tliis  observation  is  highly  inter- 
esting, and  points  to  the  difiPerence  between  the  strati- 
fication of  ashes  in   an   open   building,  and  of  mud 
derived  from  the  same  in  the  interior  of  edifices  and 
cellars.     Nor  ought  we  to  call  the  allegation  in  ques- 
tion, because  it  could  not  be  substantiated  at  the  time 
of  the  controversy,  after  the  matter  had  been  all  re- 
moved ;  although  Ltppi  took  advantage  of  tVuRTemois^) 

VOl0»  IJ0  K 
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and  met  the  argument  of  his  antagonists  by  requiring 
them  to  prove  the  fact. 

Pompeii  not  destroyed  by  lava.  —  There  is  decisire 
evidence  that  no  stream  of  lava  has  ever  reached 
Pompeii  since  it  was  first  built,  although  the  found- 
ations of  the  town  stand  upon  the  old  leucitic  lava  of 
Somma ;  several  streams  of  which,  with  tuff  interposed^ 
have  been  cut  through  in  excavations.  At  Hercola- 
neum  the  case  is  different,  although  the  substance 
which  fills  the  interior  of  the  houses  and  the  vaults 
hiust  have  been  introduced  in  a  state  of  mud,  like 
that  found  in  similar  situations  in  Pompeii ;  yet  the 
superincumbent  mass  differs  wholly  in  composition  and 
thickness.  Herculaneum  was  situated  several  miles 
hearer  to  the  volcano,  and  has,  therefore^  been  alwajS 
more  exposed  to  be  covered,  not  only  by  showers  of 
ashes,  but  by  alluviums  and  streams  of  lava*  Accord- 
ingly, masses  of  both  have  accumulated  on  each  other 
above  the  city,  to  a  depth  of  nowhere  less  than  *\% 
and  in  many  places  of  112  feet.* 

The  tuff  which  envelopes  the  buildings  consists  of 
comminuted  volcanic  ashes,  mixed  with  pumice.  A 
mask  imbedded  in  this  matrix  has  left  a  cast,  the 
sharpness  of  which  was  compared  by  Hamikon  to 
those  in  plaster  of  Paris;  nor  was  the  mask  in  the 
least  degree  scorched,  as  if  it  had  been  imbedded  in 
heated  matter.  This  tuff  is  porous ;  and,  when  first 
excavated,  is  sofl  and  easily  worked,  but  acquires  a 
considerable  degree  of  induration  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Above  this  lowest  stratum  is  placed,  according  to 
Hamilton,  "  the  matter  of  six  eruptions/'  each  separi- 
ated  from  the  other  by  veins  of  good  soil.     In  these 

.    *  Hamilton,  Observ.  on  Mount  Vesuvios,  p.  94.      Lonidoo^ 
J  774. 
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toils  Uppt  Eiatee  that  he  collected  a  considerable 
cumber  of  land  shells  —  an  obBcrvatinn  which  is  do 
doubt  correct;  for  many  snails  burrow  in  soft  «oili, 
and  some  Italian  species  descend,  when  they  hybernate, 
lo  the  depth  of  five  feet  and  more  from  the  surface. 
Delia  Torre  also  informs  us  that  there  is  in  one  part 
of  tbis  superimposed  mass  a  bed  of  tnie  siliceous  lava 
(laea  di  pietra  dura)  ;  and,  as  no  snch  current  is  be- 
lieved to  have  flowed  till  near  one  thousafiil  years  after 
the  deetruclion  of  Herculaneum,  we  mus[  conclude, 
that  the  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  covering  of  Hcr- 
calaneum  was  long  subsefjuent  to  the  first  inhumation 
of  the  place.  That  city,  as  well  as  Pompeii,  was  a 
seaport.  Herculaneum  is  etill  very  near  the  shore, 
bat  a  tract  of  land,  a  mile  in  length,  intervenes  be- 
iween  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  I'ompeii. 
Id  both  cases  the  gain  of  land  is  due  lo  the  filling  up 
oftbe  bed  trfthe  sea  with  volcanic  mailer,  and  not  to 
deration  by  earthquakes,  fur  there  hta  been  no  change 
in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  Pompeii  stood 
on  a  slight  eminence  composed  of  the  lavas  of  the 
ancient  VesuviuH.  and  flighis  of  steps  led  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  lowermost  of  these  steps  are  said 
to  be  stili  on  an  exact  level  with  the  «en. 

Condition  and  contents  of  thf  buried  ci/iei.  —  After 
these  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  strata  envelop- 
ing and  surrounding  the  cities,  we  may  proceed  lo 
consider  their  internal  condition  and  contents;  bo  far 
■t  least  as  they  offer  facts  of  geological  interest.  Not- 
withstanding the  much  greater  depth  at  which  Hercu- 
laneum was  buried,  it  was  discovered  before  Pompeii, 
by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  w.  II  being  sunk, 
in  1713,  whicb.came  right  down  upon  the  theatrci 
where  the  ftataea  of  HercuJes  and  Cleopatra  weieWMtv  J 
K   2 
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found.  Whether  this  city  or  Pompeii,  both  of  thci 
founded  by  Greek  colonies,  was  the  most  considerabli 
is  not  yet  determined ;  but  both  are  mentioned  lit 
ancient  authors  as  among  the  seven  most  flourishin 
cities  in  Campania.  The  walls  of  Pompeii  were  thra 
miles  in  circumference  ;  but  we  have,  as  yet,  no  certu 
knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  Herculaneum.  In  tb 
latter  place  the  theatre  alone  is  open  for  inspection! 
the  Forum,  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  olher  buildingl 
having  been  filled  up  with  rubbish  as  the  workma 
proceeded,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  removing  it  frog 
so  great  a  depth  below  ground.  Even  the  theatre  } 
only  seen  by  torchlight,  and  the  most  interesting  ii 
formation,  perhaps,  which  the  geologist  obtains  therf 
is  the  continual  formation  of  stalactite  in  the  galleri^ 
cut  through  the  tuff;  for  there  is  a  constant  percola 
tion  of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  mixe 
with  a  small  portion  of  magnesia.  Such  mineral  water 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  create  great  changes  I 
many  rocks ;  especially  in  lavas,  the  pores  of  whicb 
tliey  may  fill  with  calcareous  spar,  so  as  to  convert 
them  into  amygdaloids.  Some  geologists,  therefore^ 
are  unreasonable  when  they  expect  tliat  volcanic  rockfi 
of  remote  eras  should  accord  precisely  with  those  Of 
modern  date ;  since  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  thosa 
produced  in  our  own  time  will  not  long  retain  the  samv 
aspect  and  internal  composition. 

Both  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  temples  have 
been  found  with  inscriptions  commemorating  the  re- 
building of  the  edifices  after  they  had  been  throwR 
down  by  an  earthquake.*  This  eartliquake  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  sixteen  years  before  the  cities 

"  Swinburne  and  Lalande.  Paderni,  Phil,  Trans.  17S8, 
rail.  p.  619,  I 


orerwhelmed.  In  Pompeii,  one  fourth  of  which 
l^d  open  to  the  day,  both  the  public  end  pri- 
[buildings bear  testimony  to  the  catnstrophe.  The 
are  rent,  and  in  many  places  traversed  by  fissures 
Columns  are  lying  on  the  ^ound  only  half 
(rojn  huge  blocks  of  travertin,  and  the  temple 
rhicfa  they  were  designed  is  seen  half  repaired, 
le  few  places  the  pavement  had  sunk  in,  but  in 
i^as  undisturbed,  consisting  oF large  irregular 
of  lava  joined  neatly  together,  in  which  the 
iage  wheels  have  often  worn  ruts  an  inch  and  a 
bftif  deep.  In  the  wider  streets,  the  nits  are  numerous 
and  irregular;  in  the  narrower,  there  are  only  two,  otie 
on  each  side,  which  are  very  conspicuous.  It  is  im- 
{XKsibie  not  to  look  with  some  interest  even  on  these 
ruts,  which  were  worn  by  chariot  wheels  more  than 
tetenteen  centuries  ago ;  and,  independently  of  their 
tBtiquity,  it  is  remarkable  to  see  such  deep  incisions 
BO  coDtinuous  in  a  stone  of  great  hardness. 

Small  number  of  sheUtons. —  Avery  small  number 
of  skeletoDs  have  been  discovered  in  either  city ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  not  only  found 
time  to  escape,  but  also  to  carry  with  them  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  valuable  effects.  In  the  barracks  at 
Pompeii  were  the  skeletons  of  two  soldiers  chained  to 
the  stocks,  and  in  the  vaults  of  a  country-house  in  the 
luburbs  were  the  skeletons  of  seventeen  persons,  who 
appear  to  have  fled  there  to  escape  from  the  shower 
of  ashes.  They  were  found  inclosed  in  an  indurated 
toff,  and  in  this  matrix  was  preserved  a  perfect  cast  of 
a  woman,  perhaps  the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  an 
bfant  in  her  arms.  Although  her  form  was  imprinted 
on  the  rock,  nothing  but  the  bones  remained.  To 
these  a  cbaia  of  gold  tras  suspended,  and  on  t\ie  Sitigexft 
K   3 
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of  tlie  skeleton  were  rings  with  jewels.  Against  the 
sides  of  the  same  vault  was  ranged  a  long  line  </ 
earthen  amphorsB. 

The  writings  scribbled  bj  the  soldiers  on  the  walb 
of  their  barracks,  and  the  names  of  the  owners  of 
each  house  written  over  the  doors,  are  still  perfectlj 
legible.  'Die  colours  of  fresco  pahitings  on  the  stuc* 
coed  walls  ill  the  interior  of  buildings  are  almost  as 
vivid  as  if  they  were  just  finished.  There  are  public 
fountains  decorated  with  shells  laid  out  in  patterns  ib 
the  same  fashion  as  those  now  seen  in  the  town  of 
Naples ;  and  in  the  room  of  a  painter,  who  was  perhapi 
a  naturalist,  a  large  collection  of  shells  was  foun4 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  Mediterranean  species, 
in  as  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  they  had 
remained  for  the  same  nwnber  of  years  in  a  museuiB. 
A  comparison  of  these  remains  with  those  found  so 
generally  in  a  fossil  state  would  not  assist  us  in  obtam* 
ing  the  least  insight  into  the  time  required  to  produce 
a  certain  degree  of  decomposition  or  mineralization ; 
for,  altliough  under  favourable  circumstances,  much 
greater  alteration  might  doubtless  have  been  brought 
about  in  a  shorter  period,  yet  the  example  before  us 
shows  that  an  inhumation  of  seventeen  centuries  maj 
sometimes  effect  nothing  towards  the  reduction  of 
shells  to  the  state  in  which  fossils  are  usually  found. 

The  wooden  beams  in  the  houses  at  Herculaneum 
are  black  on  the  exterior,  but  when  clefl  open,  thej 
appear  to  be  almost  in  the  state  of  ordinary  wood,  and 
the  progress  made  by  the  whole  mass  towards  the 
state  of  lignite  is  scarcely  appreciable.  Some  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  of  more  perishable  kindi 
have  of  course  suffered  much  change  and  decay,  yet 
ih^  state  of  conseTvation  o€  these  is  ^ruly  remaricable* 
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nets  are  very  abundant  ia  botli  cities,  often 
■  tire ;  and  their  number  at  Pompeii  is  the  more 
interesting  from  the  sea  being  now,  as  we  statfil,  a 
mile  distant.     Linen  has  been  Tound  at  Herculuneiim, 
with  the  texture  weU  defined  ;  and  in  a  fruiterer'^  shop 
in  that  city  were  discovered  vesEcU  full  of  nlnionds, 
chestjiuts,  walnuts,  and  fruit  of  the  "  carubiere,"  all 
distinctly  recognizable  from  their  shape.     A  loaf,  also, 
stUl  retaining  its  form,  was  found  in  a  baker's  sliop, 
with  his  name  stamped  upon  it.      On  the  counter  uf 
an  apothecary  was  a  box  of  pills  converted  into  a  fine 
eartliy  substance  ;  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  small  cylin- 
drical roll,  evidently  prepared  to  be  cut  into  pills.     By 
the  side  of  these  was  a  jar  containing  medicinal  herbs. 
In  lfi27.    moist  olives  were  found  in  a  square  glass 
case,  and  "  caviare,"  or  roe  of  a  listi,  in  a  state  of  won- 
derful preservation.     An  examination  of  these  curious 
coadiments  has  been  published  by  Covelli,  of  Naples, 
and    they  are  preserved   hermetically  sealed    in  the 
museum  there.* 

Papyri. —  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  con- 
dition and  appearance  of  the  animal  and  vegetublc 
substances  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum;  those 
of  Pompeii  being  penetrated  by  a  grey  pulverulent 
talF,  those  in  Herculaneum  seeming  to  have  been  first 
enveloped  by  a  paste  which  consolidated  round  them, 
and  then  alloived  them  to  become  slowly  carbonized. 
Some  of  the  rolls  of  papyrus  at  Pompeii  still  retain 
their  form  ;  hut  the  writing,  and  indeed  almost  all  the 
vegetable  matter,  appear  to  have  vanished,  and  to  have 
been  replaced  by  volcanic  luff  somewhat  pulverulent. 
At  Herculaneum  the  earthy  matter  has  scarcely  ever 
:netrated ;  and  tlie  vegetable  substance  of  the  papy- 

[,•  Mr.  Fo^^eJ,£d|■n.  Journ.  ofSci.,  No.  sii.  p.\3tt.,  JanA^l'*, 
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rus  has  become  a  thin  friable  black  matteri  almoftt 
resembling  in  appearance  the  tinder  which  remaini 
when  stiff  paper  has  been  burnt,  in  which  the  letters 
may  still  be  sometimes  traced.  The  small  bundles  of 
papyri,  composed  of  five  or  six  rolls  tied  up  together, 
had  sometimes  lain  horizontally,  and  were  pressed  in 
that  direction,  but  sometimes  they  had  been  placed  in 
a  vertical  position.  Small  tickets  were  attached  to 
each  bundle,  on  which  the  title  of  the  work  was  in. 
scribed.  In  one  case  only  have  the  sheets  been  found 
with  writing  on  both  sides  of  the  pages.  So  numerous 
are  the  obliterations  and  corrections,  that  many  most 
have  been  original  manuscripts.  The  variety  of  hand- 
writings is  quite  extraordinary :  nearly  all  are  written 
in  Greek,  but  there  are  a  few  in  Latin.  They  were 
almost  all  found  in  a  suburban  villa  in  the  library  of 
one  private  individual ;  and  the  titles  of  four  hundred 
of  those  least  injured,  which  have  been  read,  are  found 
to  be  unimportant  works,  but  all  entirely  new,  chiefly 
relating  to  music,  rhetoric,  and  cookery.  There  are 
two  volumes  of  Epicurus  **  On  Nature,"  and  the  others 
are  mostly  by  writers  of  the  same  school,  only  one 
fragment  having  been  discovered,  by  an  opponent  of 
the  Epicurean  system,  Chrysippus.* 

Probability  offtUure  discoveries  ofMSS.  —  In  the 
opinion  of  some  antiquaries,  not  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  city  has  yet  been  explored ;  and  the  quarters 
hitherto  cleared  out,  at  a  great  expense,  are  those 
where  there  was  the  least  probability  of  dlscoreriog 

*  In  one  of  the  manuscripts  which  was  in  the  hands  oi  die 
interpreters  when  I  visited  the  museum,  the  author  indulfes  in 
the  speculation  that  all  the  Homeric  personages  were  allq^orictl 
—  that  Agamemnon  was  the  ether,  Achilles  the  sun,  Hdeo  tbe 
earth,  Paris  the  «t.  Hector  the  moon,  &c. 


nsouscripts.  As  Italy  could  already  boast  lier  splen- 
did Roman  am  phi  theatres  and  Greek  temples,  it  vrai  a 
matter  of  secondary  interest  to  add  to  their  number 
those  in  the  dark  and  dripping  galleries  of  Hercula- 
neum  ;  and  having  so  many  of  the  maslerpieces  of 
■ncient  art,  we  could  have  dispensed  with  the  ioferior 
busts  and  statues  which  could  alone  have  been  ex- 
pected to  reward  our  researches  in  the  rutns  of  Jt 
provincial  town.  But  from  the  moment  that  it  was 
ascertained  that  rolls  of  papyrus  preserved  in  this  city 
could  still  be  deciphered,  every  exertion  ought  to  have 
been  steadily  at)d  exclusively  directed  towards  the  dis- 
covery  of  other  libraries.  Private  dwellings  should  have 
been  searched,  before  so  much  labour  and  expense  were 
consumed  in  examining  public  edi5ces.  A  small  por- 
tion of  that  zeal  and  enlightened  spirit  which  prompted 
the  late  French  and  Tuscan  expedition  to  Egypt 
might  long  ere  this,  in  a  country  nearer  home,  have 
snatched  from  oblivion  some  of  the  lost  works  of  the 
Auguslan  age,  or  of  eminent  Greek  historians  and 
philosophers.  A  single  roll  of  papyrus  might  have  dis- 
posed more  matter  of  intense  interest  than  all  that 
was  ever  written  in  hieroglyphics.* 

Slabits,  —  Besides  the  cities  already  mentioned) 
Stabife,  a  small  town  about  six  miles  from  Vesuvius, 

•  During  my  slay  nt  Naples,  in  182B,  l!ie  Nespolitnn  govern- 
ment, after  having  discontinued  operations  for  many  years,  cleared 
out  a  small  portion  of  Herculaneom,  near  the  sea,  where  the 
covering  was  least  thick.  After  lliis  expense  had  been  incurred, 
it  was  diacorered  that  the  whole  of  tlie  ground  had  Leen  previomlj 

who  hod  removed  every  thing  of  ralue !      Sueli  is  the  want  of 
syatem  with  which  operations    have  always  been,    and  still  are, 
here,  that  we  may  ojpect  similar  blunders  to  be  made 
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and  near  tbe  site  of  the  modern  Caitel-a-Mare  (see 
map  of  volcanic  district  of  Naples),  was  overwhelmed 
during  the  eruption  of  79.  Plinj  mentions  that,  when 
his  uncle  was  there,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his-  escapei 
so  great  was  the  quantity  of  falling  stones  and  ashes. 
In  the  ruins  of  this  place,  a  few  skeletons  have  been 
found  buried  in  volcanic  ejections,  together  with  some 
antiquities  of  no  great  value,  and  rolls  of  papyrus, 
which  like  those  of  Pompeii,  were  illegible. 

Torre  del  Greco  overfiowed  by  lava —  Of  the  towns 
hitherto  mentioned,  Herculaneum  alone  has  been  over- 
flowed by  a  stream  of  melted  matter ;  but  this  did  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  enter  or  injure  the  buildings,  whicb 
were  previously  enveloped  or  covered  over  with  tat 
But  burning  torrents  have  oflen  taken  their  course 
through  the  streets  of  Torre  del  Greco,  and  consumed 
or  inclosed  a  large  portion  of  the  town  in  solid  rock. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  destruction  of  three  thou- 
sand of  its  inhabitants,  in  1631,  which  some  accounts 
attribute  to  boiling  water,  was  principally  due  to  one 
of  those  alluvial  floods  which  we  before,  mentioned; 
but,  in  1737,  the  lava  itself  flowed  through  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  reached  tlie  sea ;  and, 
in  1794,  another  current,  rolling  over  the  western  side, 
filled  the  streets  and  houses,  and  killed  more  than 
four  hundred  persons.  The  main  street  is  now  quar- 
ried through  this  lava^  which  supplied  building  stones 
for  new  houses  erected  where  others  had  been  annif 
hilated.  The  church  was  half  buried  in  a  rocky  mass^ 
but  the  upper  portion  served  as  the  foundation  of  ft 
new  edifice. 

The  number  of  the  population  at  present  Is  estimaM 
^t  fifteen  thousand ;  and  a  satisfactory  answer  may 
readily  be  returned  to  those  who  inquire  hqw  tbe  in? 


Oh.  Xn:] 

habitants  can  be  so  "inattentive  to  the  voice  of  time 
and  the  warnings  of  nature ","  as  to  rebuild  their 
dwellings  on  a  spot  so  often  devastated.  No  neigh- 
bouring site  unoccupied  by  a  town,  or  which  would  not 
be  equally  insecure,  combines  the  same  advantages  of 
proximity  to  the  capital,  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  rich 
lands  on  the  flanks  of  Vesuvius.  If  the  present  popu- 
lation were  exiled,  they  would  immediately  be  replaced 
by  another,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Maremma  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Campagna  di  Roma  will  never  be 
depopulated,  although  the  malaria  fever  commits  more 
havoc  in  a  few  years  than  the  Vesuvian  lavas  in  as 
many  centuries.  The  district  around  Naples  supplies 
one  amongst  innumerable  examples,  that  those  re- 
gions where  the  surface  is  most  frequently  renewed, 
and  where  the  renovation  is  accompanied,  at  different 
intervals  of  time,  by  partial  destruction  of  animal  and 
vegetable  hfe,  may  nevertheless  be  amongst  the  most 
habitable  and  delightful  on  our  globe, 

I  have  already  made  a  similar  remark  when  speak- 
ing of  tracts  where  aijueous  causes  are  now  most 
active;  and  the  observation  applies  as  well  to  parts 
of  the  surface  which  are  the  abode  of  aquatic  animals, 
as  to  those  which  support  terresti'ial  species.  The 
sloping  sides  of  Vesuvius  give  nourishment  to  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  population  of  about  eighty  thousand 
souls  ;  and  the  surrounding  hills  and  plains,  together 
with  several  of  the  adjoining  isles,  owe  the  fertility  of 
their  soil  to  matter  ejected  by  prior  eruptions.  Had 
the  fundamental  limestone  of  the  Apennines  remained 
uncovered  throughout  the  whole  area,  the  country 
could  not  have  sustained  a  twentieth  part  of  lis  pre- 
^nt  inhabitants.     This  will  be  apparent  to  every  geq- 

•  Sir  II.  Duvj-,  Consolations  in  Travtl,  p.  G6.        .  '.v.S 
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logUt  who  has  marked  the  change  in  the  agricultui 
character  of  the  soil  the  moment  he  has  passed  th 
utmost  boundary  of  the  volcanic  ejections,  as  \ 
for  example,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  fron 
Vesuvius,  he  leaves  the  plain  and  ascends  the  declivit 
of  the  Sorrentine  Hills. 

Cmtclvding  remarks. —  Yet,  favoured  as  this  region 
has  been  by  Nature  from  time  immemorial,  the  signii 
of  the  changes  imprinted  on  it  during  the  period  that 
it  has  served  as  the  habitation  of  man  may  appear  ia 
after-ages  to  indicate  a  series  of  unparalleled  disasters. 
Let  us  suppose  that  at  some  future  time  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean should  form  a  gulf  of  the  great  ocean,  and  that 
the  waves  and  tidal  current  should  encroach  oi 
shores  of  Campania,  as  it  now  advances  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  England  ;  the  geologist  will  then  be- 
hold the  towns  already  buried,  and  many  more  which 
will  evidently  be  entombed  hereafter,  laid  open  in  the 
steep  cliffs,  where  he  will  discover  buildings  superim- 
posed above  each  other,  with  thick  intervening  strata 
of  tuff  or  lava—  some  unscathed  by  fire,  like  those  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii;  others  half  melted  down) 
as  in  Torre  del  Greco ;  and  many  shattered  and  thro 
about  in  strange  confusion,  as  in  Tripergola,  beneath 
Monte  Nuovo.  Among  the  ruins  will  be  seen  skeletons 
of  men,  and  impressions  of  the  human  form  stamped 
in  solid  rocks  of  tuff.  Nor  will  the  signs  of  e 
quakes  be  wajiting.  The  pavement  of  part  of  the 
Domitian  Way,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs, 
merged  at  high  title,  will  be  uncovered  at  low  water, 
the  columns  remaining  erect  and  uninjured.  Othei 
temples  which  had  once  sunk  down,  like  that  of 
Serapis,  will  be  found  to  have  been  upraised  again  by 
aabsequeat   movements.      If  they   who  study   these 
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^nibcnoaiena,  and  speculate  on  their  causes,  assume  that 
f  there  were  periods  when  the  laws  of  Nature  or  the 
whole  course  of  natural  events  differed  greatly  from 
those  observed  Ju  their  own  time,  Uiey  will  scarcely 
hesitate  to  refer  the  wonderful  monuments  in  question 
tu  those  primeval  ages.  When  they  consider  the 
Dumerous  proofs  of  reiterated  catastrophes  to  which 
tlie  region  was  subject,  they  may,  perhaps,  commise- 
rate the  unhappy  fate  of  beings  coiidenmed  to  inhabit 
a  planet  during  its  nascent  and  cliaotic  state,  and  feel 
grateful  that  their  favoured  race  has  escaped  such 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  misrule. 

Yet  what  was  the  real  condition  of  Campania  during 
those  years  of  dire  convulsion?  "A  climate  where 
heaven's  breath  smells  sweet  and  wooingly  —  a  vigorous 
and  luxuriant  nacure  unparalleled  in  its  productions — 
a  coast  which  was  once  the  fairy  land  of  poels,  and  the 
favourite  retreat  of  great  men.  Even  the  tyrants  of 
the  creation  loved  tliis  alluring  region,  spared  it, 
adorned  it,  lived  in  it,  died  in  it."*  The  inhabitants, 
indeed,  have  enjoyed  no  immunity  from  the  calamities 
^iliich  arc  the  lot  of  mankind;  but  the  principal  evils 
.^hicli  they  have  suffered  must  be  attributed  to  moral, 
not  to  physical,  causes  —  to  disastrous  events  over 
which  man  might  have  exercised  a  control,  rather  than 
lo  the  inevitable  catastrophes  which  result  from  sub- 
terranean agency.  When  Spartacus  encamped  his 
army  of  tea  thousand  gladiators  in  the  old  extinct 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  the  volcano  was  more  Justly  a 
subject  of  terror  to  Campania,  than  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  rekindling  of  its  fires, 

•  Forsyth's  Italy,  vol.  ii. 
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^tenuJ  pbysiognomy  of  Ems —  Liters)  cones  —  Their  n 
aveDbliteration  —  EHilyeriiptionq  — Monti  Robs!  i a  1669-^ 
Towns  o.erflowi-d  by  Istb  — Part  of  Caiania  overflowed^ 
Mode  of  advance  of  a  current  of  lava—  SubU-rrai 

—  Marine  slrala  at  base  of  Etna  — Val  di-1  B 
BDcient  crater'—  Its  scenery  —  Form,  composition, . 
Ifae  dikes — Linear  direction  of  cones  formed  In  1811  and  IBtQ 

—  Lavas  and  breccias  —  Flood  producinl  by  tlie  melting  of  siuiH 
by  lava  —  Glacier  covered  by  a  lava  stream  —  Val  del 
formed  — Structure  and  origin  of  the  cone  of  Etna  — Wbotherf 
llie  inclined  sheets  of  lava  were  originally  horizontal  —  Anti- 
quity of  Etna —  Whether  eigUB  ofdiluvlul  waves  are  obsertabl^l 
on  Etna. 

External physiotfnomy  of  Etna, — After  Vesuvma,  our 
most  aiitlientJc  records  relate  to  Etna,  which  rises  near 
the  sea  in  solitary  grandeur  to  the  lieight  of  nearly 
eleven  thousand  feet.*  The  base  of  tlie  cone  is  almost 
circular,  and  eighty-seven  English  miles  in  circumfer- 

•  In  1815,  Captain  Smyth  ascertained,  trigonomelrically,  that 
the  height  of  Etna  was  10,874  feet.  The  CaL^nions,  disappointed 
(bat  their  mountain  had  lost  nearly  2000  feet  of  the  bLight  asa'gnt4 
to  it  by  BecuperOi  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision.  After- 
wards, in  1S54,  Kr  J.  Hcrsdiel,  nut  being  aware  of  Captaia 
Smyth's  conclu«ona,  determined  by  careful  bjirometrical  measure- 
mant,  that  the  height  was  10,872^  feet.  Tliissingular  agreement 
of  results  to  differently  obtajned  was  spalien  of  by  Ilerstliel  as  "  a 
happy  accident ;"  but  Dr.  Wollaston  remarked  that  ■■  it  was  one 
of  those  accidents  which  would  not  have  happened  to  two  fools." 
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gace ;  but  if  we  include  the  whole  district  over  which 
its  lavas  extend,  the  circuit  is  probably  twice  that 
extent. 

Divided  into  three  regions.  —  The  cone  is  divided 
bj  nature  into  three  distinct  zones,  called  the  ft  rtHe, 
the  wootfy,  and  the  desert  regions.  The  first  of  these, 
comprising  the  delightful  country  around  the  skirts  of 
the  mountain,  is  well  cultivated,  thickly  inhabited,  and 
covered  with  olives,  vines,  corn,  fruit-trees,  and  aro- 
matic herbs.  Higher  up,  the  woody  region  encircles 
the  mountain  —  an  extensive  forest,  six  or  seven  miles 
in  width,  affording  pasturage  for  numerous  flocks.  The 
trees  are  of  various  species,  the  chestnut,  oak,  and 
piiie  being  most  luxuriant ;  while  in  some  tracts  are 
groves  of  cork  and  beech.  Above  the  forest  is  the 
desert  region,  a  waste  of  black  lava  and  scoria? ;  where, 
on  a  kind  of  plain,  rises  the  cone  to  the  height  of 
about  eleven  hundred  feet,  from  which  sulphureous 
vapours  are  continually  evolved.  The  most  grand  and 
original  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  Etna  is  the 
multitude  of  minor  cones  which  are  distributed  over 
its  flanks,  and  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  woody 
region.  These,  although  they  appear  but  trifling  ir- 
regularities when  viewed  from  a  distance  as  subordi- 
nate parts  of  so  imposing  and  colossal  a  mountain, 
would,  nevertheless,  be  deemed  hills  of  considerable 
altitude  in  almost  any  other  region. 

Cones  produced  by  lateral  eruptions.  —  Without  enu- 
merating numerous  monticules  of  ashes  thrown  out  at 
different  points,  there  are  about  eighty  of  these  secon- 
dary volcanos,  of  considerable  dimensions ;  fifly.two 
on  the  west  and  north,  and  twenty-seven  on  the  east 
side  of  Etna.  One  of  the  largest,  called  Monte  Mi- 
nardo^  near  Bropte,  is  upwards  of  700  feel  m  Vve\^\,^ 
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and  a  double  hill  near  Nicolosi,  called  Monti  RoMit 
formed  in  1669,  is  450  feet  high,  and  the  base  two 
miles  in  circumference ;  so  that  it  somewhat  exceeds 
in  size  Monte  Nuovo,  before  described.  Yet  it  ranb 
only  as  a  cone  of  the  second  magnitude  amongst  those 
produced  by  the  lateral  eruptions  of  Etna.  On  look- 
ing  down  from  the  lower  borders  of  the  desert  r^on, 
these  volcanos  present  us  with  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  characteristic  scenes  in  Europe.  They 
afford  every  variety  of  height  and  size,  and  are  arranged 
in  beautiful  and  picturesque  groups.  However  uniform 
they  may  appear  when  seen  from  the  sea,  or  the  plains 
below,  nothing  can  be  more  diversified  than  their 
shape  when  we  look  from  above  into  their  craters,  one 
side  of  which  is  generally  broken  down.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  objects  in  nature  more  picturesque  than  a 
wooded  volcanic  crater.  The  cones  situated  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  forest  zone  are  chiefly  clothed  with 
lofty  pines ;  while  those  at  a  lower  elevation  are 
adorned  with  chestnuts,  oaks,  beech,  and  holm. 

Successive  obliteration  of  these  cones. '-^The  history 
of  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  imperfect  and  interrupted  as 
it  is,  affords  us,  nevertheless,  much  insight  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  whole  mountain  has  successively 
attained  its  present  magnitude  and  internal  stracture. 
The  principal  cone  has  more  than  once  fallen  in  and 
been  reproduced.  In  1444  it  was  820  feet  high,  and 
fell  in  afler  the  earthquakes  of  1537.  In  the  year  1693, 
when  a  violent  earthquake  shook  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
find  killed  sixty  thousand  persons,  the  cone  lost  so 
much  of  its  height,  says  Boccone,  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  from  several  places  in  Yaldemone,  from  whidi  it 
was  before  visible.  The  greater  number  of  eruptioiis 
bappen  either  from  the  great  crater,  or  from^latenl 
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^^BKitgs  in  the  desert  region.    When  hills  are  tbratrn 

^^Bn  the  middle  zone,  and  project  beyond  the  general 

^^^B,  they  gradually  lose  tl)cir  height  during  subae- 

^^Kit  eruptions ;  for  when  lava  runs  down  from  the 

^^Ba  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  encounters  any  of 

^^Be  hflls,  the  stream  is  divided,  and  flows  round  them 

^^^b  to  elevate  the  gently  sloping  grounds  from  which 

^^nr  rise.     Id  this  manner  a  deduction  is  often  made 

^^Hnce  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  or  even  more,  from 

^^Br  height.     Thus,  one  of  the  minor  cones,  called 

WBnte  Peluso,  was  diminished  in  altitude  by  a  great 

lava  stream  which  encircled  it  in  1444' i  and  another 

current  has  recently  taken  the  same  course  — ■  yet  this 

hill  still  remains  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high. 

There  is  a  cone  called  Monte  Nucilla,  near  Nicoloai, 
round  the  base  of  which  several  successive  currents 
have  flowed,  and  showers  of  ashes  have  fallen,  since 
the  time  of  history,  till  at  last,  during  an  eruption  in 
1536,  the  surrounding  pluin  was  so  raised,  that  the  top 
of  the  cone  alone  was  Icfl  projecting  above  the  general 
level.  Monte  Nero,  situated  above  the  Grolta  dell' 
Capre,  was  in  1766  almost  submerged  by  a  current ; 
and  Monte  Capreolo  afforded,  in  the  year  1669,  a 
curious  example  of  one  of  the  last  stages  of  obliter* 
ation  :  for  a  lava  stream,  descending  on  a  high  ridge 
which  had  been  built  up  by  the  continued  superposi- 
tion of  successive  lavas.  Sowed  directly  into  the  crater, 
and  nearly  filled  it.  The  lava,  therefore,  of  each  new 
lateral  cone  tends  to  detract  from  the  relative  height 
of  lower  cones  above  their  base:  so  that  the  flanks  of 
Etna,  sloping  with  a  gentle  inclination,  envelop  in  suc- 
cession a  great  multitude  of  minor  volcanos,  while  new 
s  spring  up  from  time  to  time. 
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E€t>-ly  eruptions  of  Etna.  —  Etna  appears  to  have 
been  in  activity  from  tlie  earliest  times  of  tradition  ;  foi 
Diodorus  SiculuB  mentions  an  eruption  which  caiu 
a  district  to  be  deserted  by  the  Sicani  before  th« 
■Trojan  war.  Thucydides  informs  us,  that  in  the  sixtll 
year  of  tlie  Pelopennesian  war,  or  in  the  spring  of  th( 
year  Vi5  a.  c.,  a  lava  stream  ravaged  the  environs  c 
Catania,  and  this,  he  says,  was  the  third  eruptiot 
which  had  happened  in  Sicily  since  the  colonization  o; 
that  inland  by  the  Greeks.*  The  second  of  the  tbreq 
eruptions  alluded  to  by  ttie  historian  look  place  in  thrf 
year  475  b.  c,  and  was  that  so  poetically  tlescribed  hf 
Pindar,  two  years  afterwards,  in  his  first  Pythiaot 
ode:  — 


X«w.i  «£..«  T^™- 

In  these  and  the  seven  verses  which  follow,  a  graphic- 
description  is  given  of  Etna,  such  as  it  appeared  five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  such  as  it  has 
been  seen  when  in  eruption  in  modern  times.  The 
poet  is  only  making  a  passing  allusion  to  the  Sicilian 
volcano,  as  the  mountain  under  which  TyphfEus  laj^ 
buried,  yet  by  a  few  touches  of  his  master  hand  every' 
striking  feature  of  the  scene  has  been  faithfully  pour- 
trayed.  We  are  told  of  "  the  snowy  Etna,  the  pillar 
of  heaven,  —  the  nurse  of  everlasting  frost,  in  whose 
deep  cavenis  lie  concealed  the  fountains  of  unap' 
proacbable  fire  —  a  stream  of  eddying  smoke  by  day 

I  bright  and  ruddy  flame  by  night;  and  bu 
tocks  rolled  down  with  loud  uproar  into  the  sea." 
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Entpiion  of  1669 — Monti  Rossi  formed. — '11  jo  groat 
eruptioD  which  happened  in  the  year  1()(>9  is  tho  tir:^t 
which  claims  particular  attention.  An  cartlu]iiako 
bad  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  Iiousos  in  Xicolosi,  ii 
toirn  situated  near  the  lower  margin  of  tho  woody 
region,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  summit  of  Etna, 
and  ten  from  the  sea  at  Catania.  Two  gulphs  tb.on 
opened  near  that  town,  from  whence  sand  and  scoriii; 
vere  thrown  up  in  such  quantity,  that,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  months,  a  double  cone  was  formed, 
called  Monti  Rossi,  about  450  feet  high.  But  tho 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon  occurred  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  convulsion  in  the  plain  of  8.  Lio. 
A  fissure  six  feet  broad,  and  of  unknown  depth,  oponod 
vith  a  loud  crash,  and  ran  in  a  somewhat  tortuous 
course  to  within  a  mile  of  the  summit  of  Ktna.  Its 
direction  was  from  north  to  south,  and  its  longth  twolvo 
miles.  It  emitted  a  most  vivid  light.  Five  other  pa- 
rallel fissuresof  considerable  length  afterwards  oponod 
one  after  the  other,  and  emitted  smoke,  aiul  gave  out 
bellowing  sounds  which  were  heard  at  the  distance  of 
forty  miles.  This  case  seems  to  present  the  geologist 
with  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  those  con- 
tinuous dikes  of  vertical  porphyry  were  formed,  whicli 
are  seen  to  traverse  some  of  tho  older  lavas  of  I'^tna  ; 
for  the  h'ght  emitted  from  the  groat  rent  of  S.  Lio  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  the  fissuro  was  filled  to  a  certain 
height  with  incandescent  lava,  probably  to  tho  height 
of  an  orifice  not  far  distant  from  Monti  Rossi,  which 
at  that  time  opened  and  poured  out  a  lava  curronr. 
When  the  melted  matter  in  such  a  rent  has  cooh-d,  it 
must  become  a  solid  wall  or  dike,  intersecting  the 
older  rocks  of  which  the  mountain  in  compo>.cd ; 
similar  rents  hare  been  observed  during  su\i^*:<\>3iii^^i 
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eruptions,  as  in  1832,  when  they  ran  in  all  directii 
from  the  centre  of  tlie  volcano.     It  has  been  jui 


r 


remarked  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  that  such  etar- 
shaped  fractures  may  indicate  a  slight  upheaval  of  the 
whole  of  Etna.  They  may  be  the  signs  of  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  mass,  which  may  thus  be  raised  gradually 
by  a  force  from  below.f 

The  lava  current  of  1669,  before  alluded  to,  sooi 
reached  in  its  course  a  minor  cone  called  Mompili 
at  the  base  of  which  it  entered  a  subterranean  grottOt 
communicating  with  a  suite  of  those  caverns  which 
I  in  the  lavas  of  Etna.     Here  it  appeUi 


"  The  hill  which  1  have  here  inlroduced  wa«  called  bj  nj 
guide  VampolBrB,  but  (he  name  given  in  the  Icit  is  tbe  DevalU 
this,  which  I  find  in  Gemmtllara'a  Catalogue  oF  Minor  Conei. 

t  Mdm,  pouT  icrric,  &c,  tom.iv.  p.  116. 
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.  >  have  melted  down  some  of  the  vaulted  founilations 
:  the  hill,  so  that  the  whole  of  that  cone  became 
Lglitly   depressed  and  traversed  by  numerous  open 

Part  of  Catania  destroyed,  —  The  lava,  after  over- 
flowiDg  fourteen  towns  and  villages,  some  having  a 
if  between  three  and  four  thousand  inhabU- 
d  at  length  at  the  walls  of  Catania.  These 
1  purposely  raised  to  protect  the  city;  but  the 
flood  accumulated  till  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
which  was  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  then  it 
a  fiery  cascade  and  overwhelmed  part  of  the 
The  wall,  however,  was  not  thrown  down,  but 
diecovered  long  afterwards,  by  excavations  made 
i[]  die  rock  by  the  Prince  of  Biscari ;  so  that  the  tra- 
■  clkr  may  now  see  the  solid  lava  curling  over  the  top 
of  the  rampart  as  if  still  in  the  very  act  of  falling. 

This  great  current  had  performed  a  course  of  fifteen 
miles  before  it  entered  the  sea,  where  it  was  still  six 
hundred  yards  broad,  and  forty  feet  deep.  It  covered 
some  territories  in  the  environs  of  Catania,  which  had 
never  before  been  visited  by  the  lavas  of  Etna.  While 
moving  on,  its  surface  was  in  general  a  muss  of  solid 
rock ;  and  its  mode  of  advancing,  as  is  usual  with  lava 
streama,  was  by  the  occasional  fissuring  of  the  solid 
walls.  A  gentleman  of  Catania,  named  Pappolardo, 
desiring  to  secure  the  city  from  the  approach  of  the 
threatening  torrent,  went  out  with  a  parly  of  £fly 
men  whom  he  had  dressed  in  skins  to  protect  them 
from  the  beat,  and  armed  with  iron  crows  and  hooka. 
They  broke  open  one  of  the  solid  walls  which  Hanked 
the  current  near  Belpusso,  and  immediately  forth  issued 
arivulet  of  melted  matter  which  took  the  direction 
of  Patemo;  bul  the  inhabitants  of  itiat  lowHj  \iem^ 
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elarmed  Ibr  their  safety,  took  up  arms  and  put  a  std 
to  further  operations.^ 

As  another  illuatration  of  the  solidity  of  the  wrf 
of  an  advancing  lava  stream,  I  may  mention  an  advei 
ture  related  by  Recupero,  vpho,  in  1766,  had  ascends 
a  small  hill  formed  of  ancient  volcanic  malter,  to  b« 
hold  the  slow  and  gradual  approach  oF  a  fiery  currenl 
two  miles  and  a  half  broad;  when  suddenly  two  sma 
threads  of  liquid  matter  issuing  from  a 
tsched   themselves   from  the  main  stream,  and  ra 
rapidly  towards  the  hill.     He  and  his  guide  had  ji 
time  to  escape,  when  fhey  saw  the  hill,  which   v 
fifty  feet  in  height,  surrounded,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
hour  melted  down  into  the  burning  mass,  so  as  to  fl 
on  with  it. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  complett 
fusion  of  rocky  matter  coming  in  contact  with  lava 
of  universal,  or  even  common,  occurrence, 
happens  when  fresh  portions  of  incandescent  mattf 
come  successively  in  contact  with  fusible  materials.  I 
many  of  the  diLea  which  intersect  the  tuffs  and  lava 
of  Etna,  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  alteratioi 
effected  by  heat  on  the  edges  of  the  horizontal  bedt 
in  contact  with  the  vertical  and  more  crystalline  masj 
On  the  site  of  Mompiliere,  one  of  the  towns  overflowei 
in  the  great  eruption  above  described,  an  excavatioi 
was  made  in  1704;  and  by  immense  labour  the  work 
men  reached,  at  the  depth  of  ihirly-five  feet,  the  gab 
of  the  principal  church,  where  there  were  three  statuei 
held  in  high  veneration.  One  of  these,  together  wit! 
a  bell,  some  money,  and  other  articles,  were  extractei 
io  a  good  state  of  preservation  from  beneath  a  grea 
orch  fornied  by  the  lava.     It  seems  very  extraordi 
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that  any  works  of  art,  not  encased  with  tuff,  like  those 
in  Herculaneum,  should  have  escaped  fusion  in  hollow 
qMces  left  open  in  this  lava  current,  which  was  so  hot 
at  Catania  eight  years  after  it  entered  the  town,  that 
&  was  impoasible  to  hold  the  hand  in  some  of  the 
crevices. 

StddemmeoH  caverns  an  Etmu — Mention  was  made 
of  the  entnmce  of  a  lava  stream  into  a  subterranean 
grotto,  whereby  the  foundations  of  a  hill  were  partially 
midermined.  Such  underground  passages  are  among 
the  most  curious  features  on  Etna,  and  appear  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  hardening  of  the  lava,  during 
the  escape  of  great  volumes  of  elastic  fluids,  which 
are  often  discharged  for  many  days  in  succession,  after 
the  crisis  of  the  eruption  is  over.  Near  Nicolosi,  not 
&r  from  Monti  Rossi,  one  of  these  great  openings  may 
be  seen,  called  the  Fossa  della  Palomba,  6Q5  feet  in 
circumference  at  its  mouth,  and  seventy-eight  deep. 
Aftci'  reaching  the  bottom  of  this,  we  enter  another 
dark  cavity,  and  then  others  in  succession,  sometimes 
descending  precipices  by  means  of  ladders.  At  length 
the  vaults  terminate  in  a  great  gallery  ninety  feet  long, 
and  from  fifteen  to  fifty  broad,  beyond  which  there  is 
Btill  a  passage,  never  yet  explored  ;  so  that  the  extent 
of  these  caverns  remains  unknown.*  The  walls  and 
roofs  of  these  great  vaults  are  composed  of  rough  and 
bristling  scoriae,  of  the  most  fantastic  forms. 

Marime  ttraia  at  base  of  Etna.  —  If  we  skirt  the  fer- 
tile region  at  the  base  of  Etna  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  sides,  we  behold  marine  strata  of  clay,  sand, 
and  volcanic  tuff,  cropping  out  from  beneath  the 
imJeni  lavas.  The  marine  fossil  shells  occurring  in 
these  strata  are  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  identical 

•  Tenrnn,  Descris,  delV  Etna.      Palenno,  \%\%. 
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with  species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean ;  tod  M 
they  appear  at  the  height  of  from  600  to  800  feet  above 
the  sea,  near  Catania,  they  clearly  prove  that  there 
has  been  in  this  region,  as  in  other  parts  of  SicHj 
farther  to  the  south,  an  upward  movement  of  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  sea.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  bfer 
that  the  whole  mountain,  with  the  exception  of  those 
parts  which  are  of  very  modem  origin,  has  participated 
in  this  upheaval. 

If  we  view  Etna  from  the  south,  we  see  the  marine 
deposits  above  alluded  to  forming  a  low  line  of  hilli 
(e,  e,  fig.  33.)  or  a  steep  inland  slope  or  cliff  (/)»  ud 
the  annexed  drawing  taken  from  the  limestone  plat- 
form of  Primosole.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
in  reference  to  this  view,  that  the  height  of  the  vol- 
canic cone  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  hills  at  iti 
base  (e,  e),  although  it  appears  less  elevated,  because 
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View  qf  Etna  from  the  tumnu't  qfthe  limestone  platform  <i^PrimoioU. 

a ,  Highest  cone.  6,  BlontagnuoU. 

c,  Monte  Minardo,  with  smaller  lateral  cones  above. 

d,  Town  of  Licodia  dei  Monaci. 

e,  Marine  formation  called  creta,  argillaceous  and  sandy  beds  i^th  a  IhwAtfi 

and  associated  volcanic  rocks. 
/,  Escarpment  (tf  stratified  subaqueous  volcanic  tulT,  fta,iMMtli-iPeitafOi> 

tania.  g^  Town  of  Catania. 

A,  i.  Dotted  line  expressing  the  highest  boundary  along  which  the 

strata  are  occasionally  seen.  Ir,  Plain  of  Catania. 

,  Limestone  platform  of  Primosole  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period. 
tn,  I«a  MoCta  di  CaUnia. 
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&e  Buinniit  of  the  cone  is  ten  or  twelve  times  more 
istant  from  the  plain  of  Catania  than  is  Licodia. 
f  The  mountain  is  in  general  of  a  very  symmetrical 
■m,  a  flutteneil  cone  broken  on  its  eastern  side,  by  a 
leeji  valley  called  the  Val  de!  Bove,  or  in  the  provin- 
:a!ect  of  the  peasants  "  Val  di  Bu^,"  for  here  the 
perdsmaii 

Prospectal  Erranles  gregsa." 

I  Dr.  Buckland  was,  I  believe,  the  first  English  geolo- 
pt  who  examined  this  valley  with  attention,  and  1  am 

Sebted  to  him  for  having  described  it  to  me,  before 
Kvisited  Sicily,  as  more  worthy  of  attention  than  any 

igle  spot  in  that  island,  or  perhaps  in  Europe, 
I  The  Val  del  Bove  commences  near  the  summit  of 

^a,  and  descendiog  into  the  woody  region,  is  farther 

Fv.34. 


ntinued  on  one  side  by  a  second  and  narrower  valley, 

ined  the  Val  di  Calanna.     Beiow  this  another,  named 

"the    Val  di    St.  Giacomo,    begins,  —  a  long  narrow 

ravine,  which  is  prolonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of 

Zaffarana  (e.  Fig.  3+.),  on  the  confines  of  the  fertile 

region.     These  natural  incisions,  into  the  s\de  0?  ft^e 


volcano,  are  of  such  ilepth  that  they  expose  to  v 
great  part  of  the  structure  of  the  entire  mass,  wb\t 
in  the  Val  del  Bovc,  is  laid  open  to  the  depth  of  d 
SOOO  to  above  4000  feet  from  the  summit  of  Eh 
The  geologist  thus  enjoys  an  opportunity  of  aai 
taining  how  far  the  internal  conformation  of  the  o 
corresponds  with  what  he  might  have  anticipate^ 
the  result  of  that  mode  of  increase  which  has  be 
witnessed  during  the  historical  era. 

Description  of  Plate  VIII.  —  The  accoiiipan]4 
view  (PI.  VIII.)  is  part  of  a  panoramic  sketch  wld 
I  made  in  November,  1828,  and  may  assist  the  read 
in  comprehending  some  topographical  details  to  1 
alluded  to  in  the  sequel,  although  it  can  convey  J 
idea  of  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

The  great  lava-currents  of  18I9andl811  area 
■  pouring  down  from  tlie  higher  parts  of  the  vaD 
overrunning  the  forests  of  the  great  plain,  and  rii 
up  in  the  foreground  on  the  lefl  with  a  ru^ed  surfi 
on  which  many  hillocks  and  depressions  appear,  bi 
as  oflen  characterize  a  lava-current  immediately  al 
its  consolidation. 

The  small  cone.  No.  7-,  was  formed  in  1811,  I 
was  still  smoking  when  I  saw  it  in  1 828.  The  ot 
small  volcano  to  the  lefl:,  from  which  vapour  is  issui 
was,  I  believe,  one  of  those  formed  in  1819. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  ot 
points  indicated  in  the  sketch  :  — 

l.Monlagnuola.  5,  Finocthio,  9,  Musara. 

S,  Totre  del  Fllasofu.  6,  Capra.  10,  Zocolmro. 

9,  Higbeit  cone.  7,  Cone  of  ISll.     ]  I,  Boceadi  Calu 

4,  Lepra.  B,  Cimsdel  Asino. 

Descrip^onofPhte-lX—Ihe  second  view  (H.  IX 
represents  the  same  valley  as  seen  from  above,  or  loo 
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down  the  Val  del  Bove»  from  the  summit  of 

enter  formed  in  1819.*     I  am  unable  to 

QPi  the  precise  spot  which  this  crater  would 

in  the  Tiew  represented  in  Plate  VIII. ;  but  1 

dwt  it  would  appear  in  the  face  of  the  great 

near  which  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  cone 

1 7m  k  made  to  terminate.      There  are  many  ledges 

on  the  &oe  of  that  precipice  where  eruptions 

occurred. 

ilbfO  drcular  form  of  the  Val  del  Bovc  is  well  shown 

▼iew.  (PI.  IX.)     To  the  right  and  lef^  are  the 

pvedpioes  which  form  the  southern  and  northern 

of  the  great  valley,  and  which  are  intersected  by 

projecting  in  the  manner  afterwards  to  be  de- 

In  the  distance  appears  the  "  fertile  region  "  of 

Ltending  like  a  great  plain  along  the  sea  coast. 

■pots  particularly  referred  to  in  the  plate  arc 


SpwtiTento,  in  Italy,  of  which  the  outline  is  seen  in  the 

of  Taonnino,  on  the  Sicilian  coasL 
■ilM  AlcBBtia, 

.   village  of  Riposta 
town  of  Ad  Rcale. 

iilandiy  or  «  Faraglioni/*  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza. 
haibour  of  Syracuse. 
Likt  of  LantinL 
^pm  dty  of  Catania,  near  which  is  marked  the  course  of  Uie 
IsffBiHiidi  flowed  from  the   Monti  Rossi  in  16G9,  and  de- 
atrajad  part  of  the  city. 
(.'ib  A*  lift  of  the  view  is  the  crater  of  1811,  which  is  also 

-   Aown  at  No.  7.,  in  FUte  VIII. 
*^  Hock  of  Mama,  alio  seen  at  No.  9.,  in  Plate  VIII. 
a|    /alloy  of  Gdanna. 

o  Thb  viowb  taken  ihmi  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  3amc&  Bi^^L^e^^ 
eompamoa  with  sereral  sketches  of  my  oi?ii» 
L   2 
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The  Val  del  Bove  is  of  truly  magnificent  dimensions, 
a  vast  amphitheatre  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying  fi*om 
1000  to  above  3000  feet  in  height,  the  lofliest  being 
at  the  upper  end,  and  the  height  gradually  diminishing 
on  both  sides.  The  feature  which  first  strikes  the 
geologist  as  distinguishing  the  boundary  cliffs  of  this 
valley,  is  the  prodigious  multitude  of  vertical  dikes, 
which  are  seen  in  all  directions  traversing  the  volcanic 
beds.  The  circular  form  of  this  great  chasm,  and  the 
occurrence  of  these  countless  dikes,  amountuig  per« 
haps  to  several  thousands  in  number,  so  forcibly  re- 
called to  my  mind  the  phenomena  of  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  on  Vesuvius,  that  I  at  first  imagined  that  I 
had  entered  a  vast  crater,  on  a  scale  as  far  exceeding 
that  of  Somma  as  Etna  surpasses  Vesuvius  in  mag- 
nitude. 

But  I  was  soon  undeceived  when  I  had  attentively 
explored  the  different  sides  of  the  great  amphitheatre, 
in  order  to  satisfy  myself  whether  the  semicircular 
wall  of  the  Val  del  Bove  had  ever  formed  the  boundary 
of  a  crater,  and  whether  the  beds  had  the  same  qua- 
qu^-versal  dip  which  is  so  beautifully  exhibited  in  the 
escarpment  of  Somma.  Had  the  supposed  analogy 
between  Somma  and  the  Val  del  Bove  held  true,  the 
tuffs  and  lavas  at  the  head  of  the  valley  would  have 
dipped  to  the  west,  those  on  the  north  side  towards  the 
north,  and  those  on  the  southern  side  to  the  south.  But 
such  I  did  not  find  to  be  the  inclination  of  the  beds ; 
they  all  dip  towards  the  sea,  or  nearly  east,  as  in  the 
valleys  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Calanna  below. 

Scenery  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  —  Let  the  reader 
picture  to  himself  a  large  amphitheatre^  five  miles  in 
ifiameter,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  predpioei 
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fiom  to  2000  to  SOOO  feet  in  height.  If  he  has  beheld 
that  most  picturesque  scene  in  the  chain  of  the  Py- 
renees, the  celebrated  **  cirque  of  Gavarnic,"  lie  may 
ftrm  some  conception  of  the  magnificent  circle  of  pre- 
qiitons  rocks  which  inclose,  on  three  sides,  the  great 
phin  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  This  plain  has  been  deluged 
Iqr repeated  streams  of  lava;  and  although  it  appears 
ilmost  level,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  is,  in  fact, 
more  uneven  than  the  surface  of  the  most  tempestuous 
KB.  Besides  the  minor  irregularities  of  the  lava,  the 
valley  is  in  one  part  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
two  of  which,  Musara  and  Capra,  are  very  prominent. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 


^—  "  like  giants  stand 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land  ;" 

for  although,  like  the  Trosachs,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  they  are  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  appear 
almost  isolated,  as  seen  from  many  points,  yet  the  stern 
and  severe  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  they  adorn 
18  not  such  as  would  be  selected  by  a  poet  for  a  vale 
of  enchantment.  The  character  of  the  scene  would 
accord  far  better  with  Milton's  picture  of  the  infernal 
world ;  and  if  we  imagine  ourselves  to  behold  in  motion, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  one  of  those  fiery  cur- 
rents which  have  so  often  traversed  the  great  valley, 
we  may  well  recall 


— —  **  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful.*' 

The  face  of  the  precipices    already  menlioxvei  \% 
hroken  in  the  most  picturesque  manner  by  the  \eT\Ac«\ 
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walls  of  lava  which  traverse  them.  These  masses 
usually  stand  out  in  relief,  are  exceedingly  diversified 
in  form,  and  of  immense  altitude.  In  the  autumn, 
their  black  outline  may  often  be  seen  relieved  by 
clouds  of  fleecy  vapour  which  settle  behind  them,  and 
do  not  disperse  until  mid-day,  continuing  to  fill  the 
valley  while  the  sun  is  shining  on  every  other  part  of 
Sicily,  and  on  the  higher  regions  of  Etna. 

As  soon  as  the  vapours  begin  to  rise,  the  changes  of 
scene  are  varied  in  the  highest  degree,  different  rocb 
being  unveiled  and  hidden  by  turns,  and  the  summit  of 
Etna  often  breaking  through  the  clouds  for  a  moment 
with  its  dazzling  snows,  and  being  then  as  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  the  view. 

As  unusual  silence  prevails  ;  for  there  are  no  torrents 
dashing  from  the  rocks,  nor  any  movement  of  running 
water  in  this  valley,  such  as  may  almost  invariably  be 
heard  in  mountainous  regions.  Every  drop  of  water 
that  falls  from  the  heavens,  or  flows  from  the  meltiiig 
ice  and  snow,  is  instantly  absorbed  by  theporoui  lata; 
and  such  is  the  dearth  of  springs,  that  the  herdunan  il 
compelled  to  supply  his  flocks,  during  the  hot 
from  stores  of  snow  laid  up  in  hollows  of  the 
tain  during  winter. 

The  strips  of  green  herbage  and  forest  land, 
have  here  and  there  escaped  the  burning  lavaSj 
by  contrast,  to  heighten  the  desolation  <^  the 
When  I  visited  the  valley,  nine  years  afler  the 
tion  of  1819,  I  saw  hundreds  of  trees,  or  rather  Ae 
white  skeletons  of  trees,  on  the  borders  of  the  black 
lava^  the  trunks  and  branches  being  all  leafless,  and 
deprived  of  their  bark  by  the  scorching  heat  emitted 
from  the  melted  rock ;  an  image  recalling  those  beaa- 
tiTuI  lines :  — 


J  OtEES  OS  ETN4. 

"  A*  when  heaven' 

Huh  Kath'd  the  forest  dbIu,  or 
M~iih  UD^ed  lop  Ibeir  aucoIj  gn» 
Standi  on  tbe  bluled  heath." 


Form,  compofititm,  and  origin  of  the  dikes.  —  But 
irilboiit  indulging  tJie  imagination  any  longer  in  de- 
scriptioDs  of  scenery,  1  may  observe,  that  tlie  dikes 
before  mentioned  form  unquestionably  tlie  most  inter- 
ening  geological  phenomenon  in  the  Val  del  Bove. 
Some  of  tbeae  are  composed  of  trachyte,  others  o' 


compact   blue  biisall   with    olivine.      They  var 
breaii'I'  from  ttro  to  twenty  feet  and  upwari^,  m\i 

I.  i 
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usually  project  from  the  face  of  the  diffs,  as  repre- 
sented io  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  85.).  They  coo' 
sist  of  harder  materials  than  the  strata  which  they 
traverse,  and  therefore  waste  away  less  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  that  repeated  congelation  and  thawing 
to  which  the  rocks  in  this  zone  of  Etna  are  exposed. 
The  dikes  are,  for  the  most  part,  vertical,  but  some- 
times they  run  in  a  tortuous  course  through  the  tufis  and 
breccias,  as  represented  in  Fig.S6.  In  the  escarp- 
ment of  Somma,  where  similar  walls  of  lava  cut 
through  alternating  beds  of  sand  and  scoriae,  a  coat- 
ing of  coal-black  rock,  approaching  in  its  nature  and 
appearance  to  pitchstoncy  is  seen  at  the  contact  of 
the  dike  with  the  intersected  beds.  I  did  not  observe 
such  parting  layers  at  the  junction  of  the  Etnean 
dikes  which  I  examined,  but  they  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
coverable. 

rig.  26. 


Tortuous  veins  qflava,  at  Punto  di  OiumentOt  Etna. 


The  geographical  position  of  these  dikes  is  most  in- 
teresting, as  they  are  very  numerous  near  the  head 
of  the  Val  del  Bove,  wYieie  tVe  cwi^^  o^  \%W  «sA.\^V^ 
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a  op,  aa  aUo  in  that  zone  of  the  mountain 

e  \ateni  eroptiaos  are  frequeot ;  whereas,  iii  the 

if  Calanna,  which  U  below  that  paralltl,  and  in 

1  where  lateral  eniptiong  are  extremely  rare, 

ely  anj  dikes  are  seen,  and  aotte  whatever  ttiU 

a  the  vaHey  of  St.  Giacomo.     This  is  preciuly 

we  might  bare  expected,  if  we  coosider  the  *er- 

I  6s6ures  now  filled  with  rock  to  have  been  the 

I  Iceden  of  lateral  cones,  or,  in  other  words,  the  chan- 

1  which  gave   passage    to   the   lava-currents  and 

.irix  that  have  issued  from  vents  in  the  forest  zone. 

..  <'cber  parts  of  Etna  there  may  be  numerous  dikes 

jii  knr  a  level  as  the  Valley  of  Calanna,  because  the 

:?  rjf  tateral  eruptions  is  not  everywhere  at  the  same 

jhl  above  the  sea ;  hut  in  the  section  above  alluded 

:'ieTe  appeared  to  me  an  obvious  connection  be- 

-eo  the  frequency  of  dikes  and  of  lateral  eruptions. 

Some  fissures  may  have  been  filled  from  above,  but 

I  did  not  see  any  which,  by  terminating  downwards, 

iiave  proof  of  such  an  origin.     Almost  all  the  isolated 

-:.i<-ses  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  such  as  Capra,  Musara, 

■I  others,  are  traversed  by  dikes, 

lie  partly  owed  their  preservatio 

-.^nce,  if  at  least  the  action  of  o 

':«fn  one  of  the  destroying  causes  in 

r  there  is  nothing  which  affords  a 

I  a  nia£s  of  strata  against  the  undermining  a 

-  ii. Fling  water  as  a  perpendicular  dike  of  hard  rock. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing(Fig.  37.) '''^  flowing 
of  the  lavas  of  ISll  and  1819,  between  the  rocks 
Finochio,  Capra,  and  Musara,  is  represented.  The 
height  of  the  two  last-mentioned  isolated  masses  has 
been  much  diminished  by  the  elevation  of  iheii;  bass, 
caused  by  these  currents.  They  may,  pei\tK^,be  \Itve 
t  5 


id  may.  perhapN, 

to  that  circum- 

lal  Hoods  has 

the  Val  del  Bove ; 

much  protection 


remnants  of  lateral  cones  which  existeti  before  the  Voi 
del  Bove  was  formed,  and  may  hereafter  be  once  n 
buried  by  the  lavas  that  are  now  accumulating  in 
valley. 

From  no  point  of  view  are  the  dikes  more  congpi' 
cuous  than  from  the  summit  of  the  highest  cone  of  Etna 
a  view  of  some  of  them  is  given  in  the  aonexei 
drawing,  (Fig.  38.) 

Eruption  0/I8II.  — I  have  alluded  to  the  slreami 
of  lava  which  were  poured  forth  in  1811  and  1819, 
Gemraellaro,  who  witnessed  these  eruptions,  informs 
us  that  the  great  crater  in  1811  first  testified,  by  ita 
loud  detonations,  that  a  column  of  lava  had  ascended  to 
near  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  A  violent  shock  w 
then  felt,  and  a  stream  broke  out  from  the  side  of  the 
cone,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  a\ie)t-  Shortly  atleE  I 
this  had  ceased  to  flow,  a  aeconi  svieiwo\)\nw.fei\"ii^!tj 


another  opeoing,  consider^ly  below  i!ie  fir»t;  then  ft 
third  still  lower,  and  so  on  till  wven  diStrent  iMuet 
liad  been  thu*  suocessirely  fonned,  all  Ij-tng  upon  the 

*  Tlui  dnvtng  n  ftn  tt  •  pananmic  Aeufa  which  I  Bade 
fioa)  ihounmoitaf  dwcsBC,  DMembrr  I.  18S8,  wfa«  ncrj  pir: 
nf  EtnBwu  6*«AdBt)aWt  ncrpt  ibcVal  drl  B«c    Ti.i - 

furmrd  dan^ihr  trafoommf  ItlO  md  IBll. 
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game  straight  line.  It  Ims  been  supposed  that  thi 
line  was  a  perpendicular  rent  in  the  internal  Iraineworl 
of  the  mountain,  which  rent  was  probably  not  i 
duced  at  one  shock,  but  prolonged  successively  dowa 
wards,  by  the  lateral  pressure  and  intense  heat  of  ttu 
internal  column  of  lava,  as  it  subsided  by  gradual  di» 
charge  through  each  vent.* 

Bruptim  of  1819.— In  1819three  large  mouths  a 
caverns  opened  very  near  those  which  were  formed  ii 
the  eruptions  of  1811,  from  which  flames,  red-ha 
cinders,  and  sand,  were  thrown  up  with  loud  exploi 
sions.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  another  mout& 
opened  below,  from  which  Hames  and  smoke  issued.; 
and  finally  a  fiflh,  lower  still,  whence  a  torrent  of  lai 
flowed,  which  spread  itself  with  great  velocity  ovei 
the  deep  and  broad  valley  called  "  Val  del  Bove." 
This  stream  flowed  two  miles  in  the  first  twenty-foui 
hours,  and  nearly  as  far  in  the  succeeding  day  and 
night.  The  three  original  mouths  at  length  united 
into  one  large  crater,  and  sent  forth  lava,  as  did  the 
ferior  apertures,  so  that  an  enormous  torrent  poured 
down  the  "  Val  del  Bove."  When  it  arrived  at  a  vast 
and  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Calanna,  it  poured  over  in  a  cascade,  and, 
being  hardened  in  its  descent,  made  an  inconceivable 
crash  as  it  was  dashed  against  the  bottom.  So 
mense  was  the  column  of  dust  raised  by  the  abrasioa 
of  the  tufaceous  hill  over  which  the  hardened  maasi 
descended,  that  the  Catanians  were  in  great  alai 
supposing  a  new  eruption  to  have  burst  out  in  I 
woody  region,  exceeding  in  violence  that  near  t 
summit  of  Etna. 


•  Scrope  on  Vokanus,  vASa. 
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Made  /^advance  of  the  lava, —  Of  the  cones  thrown 
up  during  this  eruption,  not  more  than  two  are  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  be  numbered  among  tbose  eighty 
frhich  were  before  described  as  adorning  the  flanks  of 
Etna.  The  surface  of  the  lava  which  deluged  the 
"  Val  del  Bove  "  consists  of  rocky  and  angular  blocks, 
tossed  together  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ru^ed,  or  more  unlike  the  smooth  and  even 
superficies  which  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
volcanic  countries  may  have  pictured  to  themselves, 
in  a  mass  of  matter  which  had  consolidated  from  a 
liquid  slate,  Mr.  Scrope  observed  this  current  in  the 
year  1819,  slowly  advancing  down  a  considerable  slope, 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  yard  an  hour,  nine  months  at^er 
'l>  first  emission.  Tlie  lower  stratum  being  arrested 
;iv  the  resistance  of  the  ground,  the  upper  or  central 
part  gradually  protruded  itself,  and  being  unsupported, 
fell  down.  This  in  its  turn  was  covered  by  a  mass  of 
more  liquid  lava,  which  swelled  over  it  from  above. 
The  current  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  huge  heap  of 
rough  and  large  cinders  rolling  over  and  over  upon 
itself  by  the  effect  of  an  extremely  slow  propulsion 
from  behind.  The  contraction  of  the  crust  as  it  solidi- 
fied, and  the  friction  of  the  scoriform  cakes  against 
ooe  another,  produced  a  crackling  sound.  Within  the 
crevices  a  dull  red  heat  might  be  seen  by  night,  and 
vapour  issuing  in  considerable  quantity  was  visible  by 
day.* 

It  was  stated  that  when  the  lava  of  1819  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Calanna,  after  flowing 
down  the  Val  del  Bove,  it  descended  in  a  cascade. 
This  stream,  in  fact,  like  many  previous  currents  of 
lava  which  have  flowed  down  successively  from  the 

■  Scmpe  oa  Volcaaos,  p.  102. 
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higher  regions  of  Etna,  was  turned  by  a  great  pro- 
montory projecting  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Vai 
del  Bove.  This  promontory  consists  of  the  hilh  called 
Zocolaro  and  Calanna,  and  of  a  ridge  of  inferior  height 
which  connects  them.     (See  Fig.  39.) 


n»S9. 


A,  Zocolaro.  B,  Monte  di  Calanna. 

C,  Plain  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Calanna. 

a.  Lava  of  1819  descending  the  precipice  and  flowing  through  the  ralley. 

b,  Lavaa  of  1811  and  1819  flowing  round  the  hill  of  Calanna. 

It  happened  in  1811  and  1819  that  the  flows  of  lava 
overtopped  the  ridge  intervening  between  the  hills  of 
Zocolaro  and  Calanna,  so  that  they  fell  in  a  cascade 
over  a  lofty  precipice,  and  began  to  fill  up  the  vaDey 
of  Calanna.  (a,  Fig.  39.)  Other  portions  of  the 
same  lava-current  (b)  flowed  round  the  promontory, 
and  they  exhibit  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
such  streams,  namely,  that  of  becoming  solid  exter** 
nally,  even  while  yet  in  motion.  Instead  of  thinning 
out  gradually  at  their  edges,  their  sides  may  often  be 
compared  to  two  rocky  walls,  which  are  sometimes 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  between  thirty  and  forty  de» 
grees.  When  such  streams  are  turned  from  their 
course  by  a  projecting  ToeV^  \\\e;^  ximss^  xv^t  onwards 
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a  new  direction ;  and  in  the  Valley  of  Calanns  a 
I  comiilerable  space  has  thug  been  left  between  the  steep 
lides  of  the  lavas  b  b,  so  deflected,  and  the  precipitous 
ncarptnent  of  Zocolaro,  A,  which  bounds  the  plain  C. 
Zaras  aatt  Breccias,  —  In  regard  to  the  volcanic 
s  which  are  intersected  by  dikes  in  the  Val  del 
Bove,  they  consist  in  great  part  of  grcystone  lavas,  of 
a  intermediate  character  between  basalt  and  trachyte) 
and  partly  of  porphyritic  lava,  resembling  trachyte, 
but  to  which  that  name  cannot,  according  to  Von 
Buch  and  G.  Hose,  be  in  strictness  applied,  because 
the  felspar  belongs  to  the  variety  called  Labradorite. 
;  is  great  similantj  in  the  composition  of  the 
jncient  and  modem  lavas  of  Elna,  both  consisting  of 
^'ispar,  augite,  olivine,  and  titaniferous  iron.  The 
..  ii^matiiig  breccias  are  made  up  of  scoriae,  sand,  and 
aiigular  blocks  of  lava.  Many  of  these  fragments  may 
have  been  thrown  out  by  volcanic  explosions,  which 
falling  on  the  hardened  surface  of  moving  lava-ciir< 
rents,  may  have  been  carried  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. It  may  also  happen  that  when  lava  advances 
very  slowly,  in  the  manner  of  the  flow  of  1819.  the 
angular  masses  resulting  from  the  frequent  breaking 
of  tbe  mass,  as  it  rolls  over  upon  itself,  may  produce 
these  breccias.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  uppes 
portion  of  the  lava-currents  of  1811  and  1819  now 
consist  of  angular  masses  to  the  depth  of  many  yards. 
D'Aubui^on  has  compared  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
ancient  lavas  of  Auvergne  to  that  of  a  river  suddenly 
frozen  over  by  the  stoppage  of  immense  fragments  of 
drift-ice,  a  description  perfectly  applicable  to  these 
modem  Etnean  flows.  The  thickness  of  the  separate 
l)edB  of  conglomerate  or  breccia  which  are  seen  Id 
jsme   vertical  section   is   often    extremely    itfieieu^  i 
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varying  from  3  to  nearly  50  feet,  as  I  observed  m  the 
hill  of  Calanna. 

Flood  produced  hy  the  melting  of  snow  by  lava* — ^^It 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  breccias  or  conglomerates 
may  be  referred  to  aqueous  causes,  as  great  floods  oc- 
casionally sweep  down  the  flanks  of  Etna,  when  erup* 
tions  take  place  in  winter,  and  when  the  snows  are 
melted  by  lava.  It  is  true  that  running  water  in  general 
exerts  no  power  on  Etna,  the  rain  which  falls  being 
immediately  imbibed  by  the  porous  lavas ;  so  that,  vast 
as  is  the  extent  of  the  mountain,  it  feeds  only  a  few 
small  rivulets,  and  these,  even,  are  dry  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  enormous  rounded 
boulders,  therefore,  of  felspar-porphyry  and  basalt,  s 
line  of  which  can  be  traced  from  the  sea,  from  near 
Giardini,  by  Mascali,  and  Zafarana,  to  the  ''  Val  del 
Bove,"  would  offer  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  geo- 
logist, if  history  had  not  preserved  the  memorials  of 
a  tremendous  flood  which  happened  in  this  district  in 
the  year  1755.  It  appears  that  two  streams  of  lavs 
flowed  in  that  year^  on  the  2d  of  March,  from  the 
highest  crater:  they  were  immediately  precipitated 
upon  an  enormous  mass  of  snow  which  then  covered 
the  whole  mountain,  and  was  extremely  deep  near  the 
summit.  The  sudden  melting  of  this  frozen  mass,  by 
a  fiery  torrent  three  miles  in  length,  produced  a 
frightful  inundation,  which  devastated  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  for  eight  miles  in  length,  and  afterwards 
covered  the  lower  flanks  of  Etna,  where  they  were  less 
steep,  together  with  the  plains  near  the  sea,  with  great 
deposits  of  sand,  scoriae,  and  blocks  of  lava. 

Many  absurd  stories  circulated  in  Sicily  respecting 
this  event ;  such  as  that  the  water  was  boiling,  wad  that 
it  was  vomited  from  the  highest  crater ;  that  it  was  as  ' 
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the  sea,  and  full  of  marine  shells  ;  but  [heie 
inventions,  to  which  Recupero,  ahhougli  he 
relates   them  as  tales  of  the  mountaineers,  seems  to 
have  attached  rather  too  much  importance. 

Floods  of  considerable  violence  have  also  been  pro- 
duced on  Etna  by  the  fall  of  heavy  raina,  aided, 
pabably,  by  the  melting  of  snow.  By  this  cause 
alone,  in  1761,  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Acicatena 
were  kilted,  and  many  of  their  houses  swept  away." 

Glader  coeerfd  by  a  lava~strram.  —  A  remarkable 
discovery  was  made  on  Etna  in  1828  of  a  great  mass 
of  ice,  preserved  for  many  years,  periiaps  for  centurtcB, 
(ram  melting,  by  the  singular  accident  of  a  current  of 
red-hot  lava  having  flowed  over  it.  The  following  are 
die  facts  in  attestation  of  a  phenomenon  which  must 
at  first  sigtit  appear  of  so  paradoxical  a  character. 
The  extraordinary  heat  experienced  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  18S8, 
caused  the  supplies  of  snow  and  ice  which  had  been 
preserved  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  for  the  use  of 
Catania  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Sicily  and  the  island 
of  Malta,  to  fail  entirely.  Great  distress  was  conse- 
quently felt  for  want  of  a  commodity  regarded  in  those 
countries  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  rather  than 
an  article  of  luxury,  and  the  abundance  of  which  con- 
tributes in  some  of  the  larger  cities  to  the  salubrity  of 
the  water  and  the  general  health  of  the  community. 
The  magistrates  of  Catania  applied  to  Signor  M.  Gem- 
mellaro,  in  the  hope  that  his  local  knowledge  of  Etna 
might  enable  him  to  point  out  some  crevice  or  natural 
grotto  on  the  mountain,  where  drift  snow  was  Still 
preserved.  Nor  were  they  disappointed ;  for  he  had 
long  suspected  that  a  smalt  mass  of  perennitA 

■  Femn,  Descriz.  dell'  Etna,  p. 
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the  foot  of  the  highest  cone  was  part  of  a  large  and 
continuous  glacier  covered  by  a  lava-current.  Having 
procured  a  large  body  of  workmen,  he  quarried  into 
this  ice,  and  proved  the  super-position  of  the  lava  for 
several  hundred  yards,  so  as  completely  to  satisfy  him- 
self  that  nothing  but  the  subsequent  flowing  of  the 
lava  over  the  ice  could  account  for  the  position  of  the 
glacier.  Unfortunately  for  the  geologist^  the  ice  was 
so  extremely  hard,  and  the  excavation  so  expensive, 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  operations  being 
renewed. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1828, 1  visited  this  spot, 
which  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  cone,  and  not 
far  above  the  Casa  Inglese ;  but  the  fresh  snow  bad 
already  nearly  filled  up  the  new  opemng,  so  that  it 
had  only  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  of  a  grotto.  I 
do  not,  however,  question  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusion of  Signer  Gemmellaro,  who,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  appearances  of  drift  snow  in  the 
fissures  and  cavities  of  Etna,  had  recognized,  even 
before  the  late  excavations,  the  peculiarity  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  ice  in  this  locality.  We  may  suppose  tha$, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  a  deep  mass  of 
drift  snow  had  been  covered  by  volcanic  sand  showered 
down  upon  it  before  the  descent  of  the  lava.  A  dense 
stratum  of  this  fine  dust  mixed  with  scoriae  is  well 
known  to  be  an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat;  and 
the  shepherds  in  the  higher  regions  of  Etna  are  accos* 
tomed  to  provide  water  for  their  flocks  during  sum- 
mer, by  strewing  a  layer  of  volcanic  sand  a  few  inches 
thick  over  the  snow,  which  effectually  prevents  the 
heat  of  the  sun  from  penetrating. 

Suppose  the  mass  of  snow  to  have  been  preserved 
from  liquefaction  unlW  \\ie\oN7et  ^«x\.  ^^  \^e  lava  had 
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^■DBoIidated,  we  may  then  readily  conceive  that  a  gla- 
Hfer  tlius  protected,  at  the  height  often  thousand  feet 
Hhtc  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  endure  ns  long  as  the 
^■bws  of  Mont  Blanc,  unless  melted  by  volcanic  heat 
^■m  below.  When  I  visited  the  great  crater  in  the 
^■^nning  of  winter  (December  1st,  1S28),  I  found 
^Hk  crevices  in  the  interior  encrusted  with  thick  ice, 
^Bd  in  some  cases  hot  vapours  were  actually  streaming 
^Bt  between  masses  of  ice  and  the  rugged  and  steep 
^Uls  of  the  crater. 

^BAfter  the  discovery  of  Signer  Gemmellaro,  it  would 
^Ke  be  surprising  to  find  in  the  cones  of  the  Icelandic 
^Beanos,  which  are  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
^Blpetual  snow,  repeated  alternations  of  lava-streams 
^BB  glaciers.  We  have,  indeed,  Lieutenant  Kendall's 
^Khority  for  the  fact  that  Deception  Island,  in  New 
^Hkith  Shetland,  lat.  62"  55'  S.,  is  principally  composed 
^Baltemate  layers  of  uehes  and  ice.* 
^UiOr^rt  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  —  We  cannot  ascribe 
^Hi  valley  to  the  action  of  running  water  ;  for  if  it  had 
^Hen  excavated  exclusively  by  that  power,  its  depth 
^Klild  have  increased  in  the  descent ;  whereas,  on  the 
^Bstrary,  the  precipices  are  most  lolly  at  the  upper 
^Htremity,  and  diminish  gradually  on  approaching  the 
^Hrer  region  of  the  volcano. 

^^u}r.  Daubeny  states,  that  during  the  eruption   of 
^Hiuvius  in  1834',  the  mountain,  and  all  the  adjacent 
^Hliitry  was  violently  shaken  on  the  night  of  August  24. 
^^K  the  same  time,  two  small  conical  hillocks  of  vol- 
canic matter  which  existed  in  the  great  crater  disap- 
peared.    They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ejected,  or 
blown  into  the  air,  but  to  have  been  actually  swallowed 
up  in  some  internal  cavity. 

*  Joum.  of  Roy.  Geograpli.  Soc.  vol.  i,  p.  64. 
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It  is  recorded,  as  will  be  stated  in  the  history  of 
earthquakes,  that  in  the  year  1772  a  great  subsidence 
took  place  on  Papandayang,  the  largest  volcano  in  the 
island  of  Java,  an  extent  of  ground  fifteen  miles  in 
length  and  six  in  breadth,  covered  by  no  less  than  for^ 
villages,  was  engulphed,  and  the  cone  lost  4O00  feet 
of  its  height.  So  also  the  summit  of  Carguairazo,  one 
of  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  fell  in  on  the 
19th  July,  1698 ;  and  another  mountain  of  still  greater 
altitude  in  the  same  chain,  called  Capac  Urcu^  s 
short  time  before  the  conquest  of  America  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Now  we  might  imagine  a  similar  event,  or  a  seriei 
of  subsidences  to  have  formerly  occurred  on  the  east* 
ern  side  of  Etna,  although  siich  catastrophes  have  not 
been  witnessed  in  modern  times,  or  only  on  a  very 
trifling  scale.  A  narrow  ravine,  about  a  mile  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  in 
depth,  has  been  formed,  within  the  historical  era,  on 
the  flanks  of  the  volcano,  near  the  town  of  Mascalucia; 
land  a  small  circular  tract,  called  the  Cistema,  near 
the  summit,  sank  down  in  the  year  1792,  to  the  depth 
of  about  forty  feet,  and  left  on  all  sides  of  the  chasm 
a  vertical  section  of  the  beds,  exactly  resembling  those 
which  are  seen  in  the  precipices  of  the  Val  del  Bove. 
At  some  remote  periods,  therefore,  we  might  suppose 
more  extensive  portions  of  the  mountain  to  have  fallen 
in  during  great  earthquakes. 

Structure  and  Origin  of  the  Cone  of  Etna.  —  Oor 
data  for  speculating  on  the  manner  in  which  the  cone 
of  Etna  has  acquired  its  present  dimensions  and  in- 
ternal structure  are  very  imperfect,  because  it  is  on  its 
eastern  side  only,  in  the  Val  del  Bove,' that  we  see  a 
deep  section  exposed.    Eivetv  Vveie  we  obtain  no  insight 
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the  interior  composition  of  the  rooiuitnin  ticyond 
if  between  three  and  four  thousand  tevt  bttow 
of  that  highest  cone,  which  has  been  leve- 
les  destroyed  and  renewed.  Tlic  precipice* 
at  the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  in  the  escarp- 
called  the  Serre  del  Solfizio,  exhibit  merely  tile 
series  of  alternating  lavas  and  brecclaE,  which 
iding  with  a  general  dip  towards  the  sea,  form 
.Dilary  clifTs  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Val  del 
If  then  we  estimate  the  height  of  Etna  at 
ihout  11,000  feet,  we  may  say  that  we  know  from 
actual  observation  less  than  one  half  of  its  component 
materials,  assuming  it  to  extend  downwards  to  the 
level  of  tlie  sea ;  namely,  first,  the  highest  cone,  which 
is  about  1000  feet  above  its  base  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
sllemations  of  lava,  tuff,  and  volcanic  breccia,  which 
cmutitute  the  rocliE  between  the  Cislerna,  near  the 
taie  of  the  upper  cone,  and  the  foot  of  the  precipices 
tttbe  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  At  the  lowest  point 
to  which  the  vertical  section  extends,  there  are  no 
figns  of  any  approach  to  a  termination  of  the  purely 
talcanic  mass,  which  may  perhaps  penetrate  many 
thousand  feet  farther  downwards.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
rock  called  Hocca  Giannicola,  near  the  foot  of  the 
great  escarpment,  which  consists  of  a  large  mass  be- 
tween 13Oand200  feet  wide,  not  divided  into  beds, 
aod  almost  resembling  granite  in  its  structure,  although 
peeing  very  closely  in  mineral  composition  with  the 
latas  of  Etna  in  general.*  This  mass  may  doubtless 
be  taken  as  a  representative  of  those  crystalline  or 
plutonic  formations  which  would  be  met  with  in 
abundaDce  if  we  could  descend  to  greater  depths  in 
the  Erection  of  the  central  axis  of  the  mountain.  Fot  ft 

•  /Ic^nMBn,  GrogntsL  Beafacbtaogea,  p.  701 .    Bralin,  IS3^ 
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great  body  of  geological  evidence  leads  us  to  conclude) 
that  rocks  of  this  class  result  irom  the  consolidation, 
under  great  pressure  of  melted  matter,  which  has 
risen  up  and  filled  rents  and  chasms,  such,  for  example, 
as  may  communicate  with  the  principal  and  minor  venti 
of  eruption  in  a  volcano  like  Etna. 

But,  if  we  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  formatiooi 
which  the  lava  may  have  pierced  in  its  way  upwards^ 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  a  portion  of  these  consist 
of  marine  tertiary  rocks,  like  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Val  di  Noto,  or  those  which  skirt  the  borders  of 
the  Etnean  cone,  on  its  southern  and  eastern  sides. 
Etna  may,  in  fact,  have  been  at  first  an  insular  rol- 
cano,  raising  its  summit  but  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  we  have  no  grounds  for  concluding  dut 
any  of  the  beds  exposed  in  the  deep  section  of  the 
Val  del  Bove^  have  formed  a  part  of  such  a  manne 
accumulation.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  usual  signs  of 
subaqueous  origin  are  wanting  ;  and  even  if  we  believe 
the  foundations  of  the  mountain  to  have  been  laid  in 
the  sea,  we  could  not  expect  this  portion  to  be  made 
visible  in  sections  which  only  proceed  downwards  fixnn 
the  summit  through  one  half  the  thickness  of  the  moun- 
tain, especially  as  the  highest  points  attained  by  the 
tertiary  strata  in  other  parts  of  Sicily  very  rarely 
exceed  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  eastern  and  southern  base  of  Etna,  a  marine 
deposit,  already  alluded  to,  is  traced  up  to  the  height  of 
800  or  1000  feet,  before  it  becomes  concealed  beneath 
that  covering  of  modem  lavas  which  is  continually 
extending  its  limits  during  successive  eruptions,  and 
prevents  us  from  ascertaining  how  much  higher  the 
marine  strata  may  ascend.  As  the  imbedded  shells 
iTelong  almost  enllreVy  to  «^ee\e«  now  inhabitiiig  the 
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mediterranean,  it  is  eTident  that  there  has  been  here 
in  (i^theaval  of  tbe  region  at  the  base  of  Etna  at  a 
lety  modem  period.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  infer  that 
llie'olcanic  nucleus  of  the  mountain,  partly  perhaps  of 
lubmarine,  and  partly  of  subaerial  origin,  participated 
in  this  movement,  and  was  carried  up  bodily.  Now,  in 
pioportion  as  a  cone  gains  height  by  such  a  movement, 
combined  with  the  cumulative  effects  of  eruptions, 
throwing  out  matter  successively  from  one  or  more  cen- 
tral vents,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  columns  of 
lava  augment  with  their  increasing  height,  until  the 
time  arrives  when  the  flanks  of  the  cone  can  no  longer 
resist  the  increased  pressure ;  and  from  that  period 
they  give  way  more  readily,  lateral  outbursts  be- 
I  rming  naore  frequent.  Hence,  independently  of  any 
'ical  expansion  of  the  fractured  volcanic  mass,  those 
u'eiieral  causes  by  which  the  modern  tertiary  strata  of 
a  great  part  of  Sicily  have  been  raised  to  the  height 
of  several  thousand  feet  above  their  original  level, 
would  tend  naturaDy  to  render  the  discharge  of  lava 
and  scoria;  from  the  summit  of  Etna  less  copious,  and 
the  lateral  discharge  greater. 

If,  then,  a  conical  or  dome-shaped  mass  of  volcanic 
materials  was  accumulated  to  the  height  of  1-000,  or 
perhaps  7000  feet,  before  the  upward  movement 
began,  or  what  is  much  more  probable,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  upward  movement,  that  ancient  mass 
irould  not  be  buried  under  the  products  of  newer 
eruptions,  because  these  last  would  then  be  poured  out 
chiefly  at  a  lower  level. 

Since  I  visited  Etna  in  1828,M.de  Beaumont  has  pub- 
lished a  most  valuable  memoir  on  the  structure  and 
originoftliat  mountain,  which  he  examined  in  1S31*; 

•  M6in.  pour  eerrir,  &c.  torn.  jv.    Paris,  lB3ft. 
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anil  an  excellent  description  of  it  has  also  appeared 
the  posthumous  work  of  Hoffmann.* 

In  M.  de  Beaumont's  essay,  in  which  he  has  c 
plained  his  views  with  imcommon  perspicuity  and  1 
lent,  he  maintains  that  all  the  alternating  slony  a 
fragmentary  beds,  more  than  3000  feet  thick,  whi 
are  exposed  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  were  formed  original 
on  a  surface  so  nearly  flat  that  the  slope  nevi 
ceeded  three  degrees.  From  this  horizontal  positii 
they  were  at  length  heaved  up  suddenly  (d'un  sf 
coup)  into  a  great  mountain,  to  which  no  imports 
additions  have  since  been  made.  Prior  to  this  upthra 
a  platform  is  supposed  to  have  existed  above  the  lei 
of  the  sea,  in  which  various  fissures  opened ;  and 
these  melted  matter  was  poured  forth  again  and  a 
which  spread  itself  around  in  thin  sheets  of  uni 
thickness.  From  the  same  rents  issued  showers 
Bcoriffi  and  fragmentary  matter,  which  were  spread  01 
so  as  to  form  equally  uniform  and  horizontal  bed 
intervening  between  the  sheets  of  lava.  But  althot 
by  the  cootinued  repetition  of  these  operations,  a  va 
pile  of  volcanic  matter,  4000  feet  or  more  in  thicknef 
was  built  up  precisely  in  that  region  where  Etna  no 
rises,  and  to  which  nothing  similar  was  produced  el& 
where  in  Sicily,  still  we  are  told  that  Etna  was  not  ya 
a  mountain.  No  hypothetical  diagram  has  been  givei 
to  help  us  to  conceive  how  this  great  mass  of  mate 
of  supramarine  origin  could  have  been  disposed  of  in 
rizontal  beds,  so  as  not  to  constitute  an  eminence  toi 
ing  far  above  the  rest  of  Sicily  ;  but  it  is  assumed  ihfl 
a  powerful  force  ftom  beSow  at  length  hurst  sudden^ 
through  the  horizontal  formation,  uplifted  it  to  a  con 
siderable  height,  and  caused  the  beds  to  be,  in  man; 

•   Geogn  miaen,  &c,   Berlin,  1839. 
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places,  highly  inclined.  This  elevatoiy  force  was  not 
dl  expended  on  a  single  central  point,  as  Von  Buch 
has  imagined  in^the  case  of  Palma,  Teneriffe,  or  Som- 
ma,  but  rather  followed  for  a  short  distance  a  linear 
direction.* 

Among  other  objections   that  may   be  advanced 
^lunst   the  theory  above  proposed,  I  may  mention, 
first,  that  the  increasing  number  of  dikes  as  we  ap- 
proach the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  or  the  middle  of 
Etna,  and  the  great  thickness  of  lava,  scoria?,  and  con- 
glomerates in  that  region,  imply  that  the  great  centre 
of  eruption  was  always  where  it  now  is,  or  nearly  at  the 
Mme  pointy  and  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 
tendency,  from  the  beginning,  to  a  conical  or  dome* 
shaped  arrangement  in  the  ejected  materials.  Secondly, 
#ere  we  to  admit  a  great  number  of  separate  points 
of  eruption,  scattered  over  a  plain  or  platform,  there 
must  then  have  been  a  great  number  of  cones  thrown 
np  over  these  different  vents,  and  these  hills,  some  of 
whidi  would  probably  be  as  lofly  as  those  now  seen 
on  the  flanks  of  Etna,  or  from  300  to  750  feet  in 
height,  would  break  the  continuity  of  the  sheets  of 
lava,  while  they  would  become  gradually  enveloped  by 
them.    The  ejected  materials,  moreover,  would  sbpe 
at  a  high  angle  on  the  sides  of  these  cones,  and  where 
they  fell  on  the  surrounding  plain,  would  form  strata 
thicker  near  the  base  of  each  cone  than  at  a  distance. 
What  then  are  the  facts,  it  will  be  asked,  to  account 
for  which  this  hypothesis  of  original  liorizontality,  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  and  sudden  effort  of  upheaval,  has 
been  invented  ?     It  is  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont, 
-^that,  in  many  parts  of  the  boundary  precipices  of 

•  DeBfaamant,  M4m,  pourserviTy  &c.  lotn.lv.  ip^.  \^T,\^%» 
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the  Val  del  Bove,  the  slieets  of  lava  are  inclined  a 
angle  of  from  25°  to  30°;  sometimes  less  tliftn  liaJf  thia' 
amount ;  while,  jd  other  places,  as  near  the  head  of  f. 
the  valley,  they  are  almost  horizontal,  yet  there  is  a  _ 
uniformity  in  the  thickness  both  of  the  stony  and  L 
Iragmentary  beds  in  which  these  various  slopes  are  L 
abservahle.     The  alternating  sheets  also  of  lava,  and  Jl 

hfiHq    nf    cf^nrin".    nr*»    Tint    nnlv    nf  fnn<iir\t^ra.hit^    Ifnirtii    \/ 


beds  of  scorite,  are  not  only  of  considerable  lengA 


?' 


vari-  t 
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but  great  breadth,  whereas  modern  streams  of  lava,  L 
which  are  known  to  have  descended  a  slope  of  30°, 
20°,  or  even  10^,  form  narrow  stripes,  never  accu- 
mulate to  a  great  thickness,  nor  acquire  a  compact 
texture,  and  their  thickness  varies  with  every  vari- 
ation of  steepness  in  the  declivity  down  which  thef  j 

That  the  unifomiity  ascribed  to  the  alternating  bi 
in  the  Val  del  Bove  holds  true  throughout  targe 
I  do  not  deny,  yet  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  feel  certain 
of  the  continuity  of  the  same  identical  beds  for  hun- 
dreds of  yards,  much  less  for  miles,  when  tlieir  number 
in  the  vertical  series  is  so  great,  and  when  al!  are  so 
similar  to  each  other  in  mineral  composition,  and, 
above  all,  when  they  are  cut  through  by  countless 
dikes,  many  of  them  several  yards  wide,  and  oftea 
ramifying  and  crossing  each  other.  If  the  line  of 
section  passes  through  a  stream  of  lava  obliquely,  or 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  its  original  course,  we  may 
find  it  continuous  for  miles,  although  its  breadth,  or 
continuity,  if  cut  through  transversely,  may  be  slight. 

It  may,  however,  be  conceded  as  most  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  beds  were  originally  less  in- 
clined, some  of  them  much  less  so  than  now ;  and  their 
fiubsequent  disturbance  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  before  explaine'  autceaawe  fracturing, 
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CmeoMMm,  md  opheaTal  of  m  great  oooe  during  a  series 
tf  cmpckuM. 

We  know  not  how  large  a  quantitj  of  modem  lava 
maj  hawe  been  poured  into  the  bottom  of  the  Val  del 
Bore»  jet  we  percetre  that  eruptions  breaiung  forth 
Bear  the  centre  of  Etna  hare  already  made  some  pro- 
gre»  in  filling  op  this  great  hollow.  Even  within  the 
mtmary  ai  persons  now  living,  the  rocks  of  Musara 
ad  Caprm  have,  as  before  stated.  lost  much  of  their 
bei^t  md  picturesque  grandeur  by  the  piling  up  of  re- 
eoiS  lavas  round  their  base  (see  Fig.  37.  p.  226.),  and 
ihe  great  diasm  has  intercepted  many  streams  which 
would  otberwise  have  deluged  the  fertile  region  below, 
as  has  ha^^iened  on  the  side  of  Catania.  The  volcanic 
farces  are  now  labouring,  therefore,  to  repair  the  breach 
whidi  subsidence  has  caused  on  one  side  of  the  great 
i;  and  unless  their  energy  should  decline,  or  a  new 
take  place,  they  may  in  time  efface  this  in- 
cqaaUty.  In  that  event,  the  restored  portion  will  always 
be  nnconionnafale  to  the  more  ancient  part,  yet  it  will 
consist,  like  it,  of  alternating  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  and 
congloaierates,  which,  with  all  their  irregularities,  will 
have  a  general  slope  from  the  centre  and  summit  of 
Etna  towards  the  sea.  They  may  also  be  intersected 
fay  dikes  or  fissures,  like  those  formed  in  the  year  1669 
in  the  plain  of  San  Lio.  (See  p.  21 1.) 

I  shall  conclude,  then,  by  remarking  that  I  conceive 
die  general  inclination  of  the  alternating  stony  and 
fragmentary  beds  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  from  the  axis 
of  Etna  towards  its  circumference  or  base,  and  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  volcanic  pile  as  we  approach 
the  central  parts  of  the  mountain,  to  be  due  to  the 
pRponderance  of  eruptions  from  that  centre.  Tbe»e 
gsre  risc^  Bwa  the  Erst,  to  a  dome-shaped  maa&,  wYda^ 
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has  ever  since  been  increasing  in  height  and  area«  be- 
ing fractured  again  and  again  bj  the  expansive  force 
of  vapours,  and  the  severed  parts  made  to  cohere  to- 
gether more  firmly  after  the  solidification  of  the  lava 
with  which  every  open  fissure  and  chasm  has  been  filled. 
At  the  same  time  the  cone  may  have  gained  a  portion 
of  its  height  by  the  elevatory  effect  of  such  dislocatii^ 
movements,  and  the  sheets  of  lava  may  have  acquired 
in  some  places  a  greater,  in  others  a  less,  inclination 
than  that  which  at  first  belonged  to  them. 

But  had  the  mountain  been  due  solely,  or  even  prin-i 
cipally,  to  upheaval,  its  structure  would  have  resemUed 
that  which  geologists  have  so  often  recognized  in  certtin 
dome-shaped  hills,  or  elevated  regions,  which  all  con- 
sider as  having  been  thrust  up  by  a  force  from  belov* 
In  this  case  there  is  often  an  elliptical  cavity  at  ibA 
summit,  due  partly  to  the  fracture  of  the  Upraised 
rocks,  but  still  more  to  aqueous  denudation,  as  they 
rose  out  of  the  sea.  This  central  cavity,  or  valley^ 
exposes  to  view  the  subjacent  formation  c,  Fig.  40L, 

Fig.  40. 


Non-volcanic  protuberance  and  vaUen  (tfelevatiOm. 

and  the  incumbent  mass  dips  away  on  all  sides  from 
the  axis,  but  has  no  tendency  to  thin  out  near  the 
base  of  the  dome,  or  at  x,  x  ;  whereas  at  this  point 
the  volcanic  mass  terminates  (see  Fig.  41.)  and  allows 

Fig.  41. 


Folcanic  mowntain  and  crater. 
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the  fimdamental  rock  c  to  appear  at  the  surface.  In 
the  last  diagiam  the  more  ordinary  case  is  represented 
of  a  great  hollow  or  crater  at  the  summit  of  the  vol- 
cmic  cone,  but  instead  of  this,  we  have  seen  that  in 
the  case  of  Etna  there  is  a  deep  lateral  depression, 
called  the  Val  del  Bove,  the  upper  part  of  which  ap- 
proaches near  to  the  central  axis,  and  the  origin  of 
vliich  we  have  attributed  to  subsidence. 

AniiquUy  of  the  cone  of  Etna, — It  was  before  re- 
marked that  confined  notions  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  past  time  have  tended,  more  than  any  other  pre- 
possessions, to  retard  the  progress  of  sound  theoretical 
fiews  in  geology  * ;  the  inadequacy  of  our  conceptions 
of  the  earth's  antiquity  having  cramped  the  freedom 
of  our  speculations  in  this  science,  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  vaulted 
frmament  once  retarded  the  progress  of  astronomy. 
It  was  not  until  Descartes  assumed  the  indefinite  ex- 
tent of  the  celestial  spaces,  and  removed  the  supposed 
boundaries  of  the  universe,  that  just  opinions  began  to 
be  entertained  of  the  relative  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  until  we  habituate  ourselves  to  contem- 
|date  the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages 
having  been  comprised  within  each  of  the  modern 
periods  of  the  eartli's  history,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
forming  most  erroneous  and  partial  views  in  geology. 

Mode  (f  computing  the  age  of  volcanos.  —  If  history 
had  bequeathed  to  us  a  faithful  record  of  the  erup- 
tions of  Etna,  and  a  hundred  other  of  the  principal 
active  volcanos  of  the  globe,  during  the  last  three 
thousand  years, — if  we  had  an  exact  account  of  the 
Tolume  of  lava  and  matter  ejected  during  that  period, 
and  the  times  of  their  production^ — we  might,  perhaps, 

•  Vol  I.  p.  113. 
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be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  average  ral 
of  llie  growlli  of  a  volcanic  cone.  For  we  might  o\ 
tain  a  mean  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  eruj 
tions  of  so  great  a  number  of  vents,  however  irregalt 
might  be  the  development  of  the  igneous  action  in  an 
one  of  them,  if  contemplated  singly  during  a  brie 
period. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  balance  protracted  periods 
of  inaction  against  tbe  occasional  outburst  of  par- 
oxysmal explosions.  Sometimes  we  should  have  evi- 
dence of  a  repose  of  seventeen  centuries,  like  thai 
which  was  interposed  in  Isdiia,  between  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  b.  c,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  of  our  era.*  Occasionally,  a  trc 
mendous  eruption,  lilce  that  of  Jorullo,  would  be 
recorded,  giving  rise,  at  once,  to  a  considerable 

If  we  desire  to  approximate  to  the  age  of  a  cone 
such  as  Etna,  we  ought  first  to  obtain  some  data 
regard  to  the  thickness  of  matter  which  has  beea 
added  during  the  historical  era,  and  tlien  endeavour 
to  estimate  the  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of 
such  alternating  lavas  and  beds  of 
are  superimposed  upon  each  other  in  the  Val  del 
Bove ;  afterwards  we  should  try  to  deduce,  from  ob- 
servations on  other  volcanos,  the  more  or  less  rapid 


increase  of  burning 
of  their  growth. 

Mode  of  increase  of  i 
exogenous  trees.  —  There 
tween  the  mode  of  increai 
of  trees  of  exoffenota  growth.     These  trees 
both  in  height  and  diameter,  by  the 
•  See  p.  158. 


all  the  different  stages 

tlcanos  analogous  to  that  of 
1  a  considerable  analogy  be- 
i  of  a  volcanic  cone  and  that 


ippli- 
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cadw)  externally  of  cone  upon  cone  of  new  ligneous 
mitter  ;  so  that  if  we  make  a  transverse  section  near 
rhe  base  of  the  trunk,  we  intersect  a  mueli  greater 
nuiober  of  layers  than  nearer  to  the  sumniit.  When 
branches  occasionally  shoot  out  from  the  tninb,  they 
first  pierce  the  bark,  and  then,  afler  growing  to  a  cer- 
tain size,  if  they  chance  to  be  broken  off,  they  may 
become  inclosed  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  as  it  augments 
ia  size,  forming  knots  in  the  vood,  which  arc  ihem- 
Klve9  composed  of  layers  of  ligneous  matter,  cone 
within  cone. 

In  like  manner,  a  volcanic  mountain,  as  we  have 
seen,  consists  of  a  succession  of  conical  masses  en- 
veloping others,  while  lateral  cones,  having  a  similar 
internal  structure,  often  project,  in  the  first  instance, 
like  branches  from  the  surface  of  the  main  cone,  and 
then  becoming  buried  again,  are  hidden  like  the  knots 

We  can  ascertain  the  age  of  an  oak  or  pine  by 
counting  the  number  of  concentric  rings  of  annual 
growth  seen  in  a  transverse  section  near  the  base,  so 
that  we  may  know  the  date  at  which  the  seedling  be- 
gan to  vegetate.  The  Baobab-tree  of  Senegal  (Ada/i- 
tonia  digitata)  is  supposed  to  exceed  almost  any  other 
in  longevity  ;  Adanson  inferred  that  one  which  he 
measured,  and  found  to  be  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  had 
attained  the  age  of  5150  years.  Having  made  an 
incision  to  a  certain  depth,  he  first  counted  three  hun- 
dred rings  of  annual  growtli,  and  observed  what  thick- 
ness the  tree  had  gained  in  that  period.  The  average 
rate  of  growth  of  younger  trees,  of  the  same  species, 
was  then  ascertained,  and  the  calculation  made  accord- 
I  ing  to  a  supposed  mean  rate  of  increase.  De  Candolle 
msiders  it  not  improbable  that  the  ceVe\>iB,t«&T'KL->  i 
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udium  of  Cliapuhei>ec,  in  Mexico  (^Cupressus  dtstidit 
Linn,),  which  is  117  feet  in  circumference,  maybe  st^ 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  until  more  data  are  c(4 
lected  respecting  the  average  intensity  of  the  volcan 
action,  to  make  any  thing  like  an  approximation  to 
age  of  a  cone  like  Etna ;  becauiie,  in  this  case,  the  biK9 
cesaive  envelopL's  of  lava  and  scoriee  are  not  continuoiu 
like  the  layers  of  wood  in  a  tree,   and  a&brd 
definite  measure  of  time.     Each  conical  envelope  i 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  lava-currentl 
and  showers  of  sand  and  scoriie,  differing  in  quantity, 
and  which    may  have  been  accumulated  in    unequal 
periods  of  time.     Yet  we  cannot  fail  to  form  the  mo 
exalted  conception  of  the  antiquity  of  this  mouatai 
when  we  consider  that  its  ba«e  is  about  ninety  miles 
circumference ;  so  that  it  would  require  ninety  floi 
of  lava,  each  a  mile  in  breadth  at  their  termination, 
raise  the  present  foot  of  the  volcuno  as  much  as  tbi 
average  height  of  one  lava-current, 
r    There  are  no  records  within  the  historical  era  whicti 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  altitude  of  Etna  has 
terially  varied  witliin  the  last  two  thousand  years. 
the  eighty  most  conspicuous  minor  cones  which  adora 
its  flanks,  only  one  of  the  largest,  Monti  Rossi,  bai 
been  produced  within  the  times  of  authentic  history. 
Even  this  hil!,  thrown  up  in   the  year  1669,  although 
■{■30  feet  in  height,   only  ranks  as  a  cone  of  second 
magnitude,     Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  rises,  even 
now,  to  the  height  of  750  feet,  altl.uugh  its  base  baa 
been  elevated  by  more  modern  lavas  and  ejections. 
The  dimensions  of  these  larger  cones  appear  to  bear 
{estimony  lopaToxysms  of  volcanic  activity,  after  which 

*  On  (lie  Longevity  of  Trees,  BMlov.  \Sn\v  ,■^■il■j,  \MV. 
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ire  may  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  the  fires  of  Etna 
ttmained  dormant  for  many  years  —  since  nearly  a 
century  of  rest  has  sometimes  followed  a  violent  erup- 
tion in  the  historical  era.  It  must  also  be  renienibered, 
that  of  the  small  number  of  eruptions  which  occur  in 
a  century,  one  only  is  estimated  to  issue  from  the 
tommit  of  Etna  for  every  two  that  proceed  from  the 
sides.  Nor  do  all  the  lateral  eruptions  give  rise  to 
such  cones  as  would  be  reckoned  amongst  the  smallest 
of  the  eighty  hills  above  enumerated  ;  some  of  them 
produce  merely  insignificant  monticules,  which  are  soon 
aflerwards  buried  by  showers  of  ashes. 

How  many  years  then  must  we  not  suppose  to  have 
been  expended  in  the  formation  of  the  eighty  cones  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  fourth  purt  of  them 
have  originated  during  the  last  thirty  centuries.  But 
if  we  conjecture  the  whole  of  them  to  have  been 
formed  in  twelve  thousand  years,  how  inconsiderable 
an  era  would  this  portion  of  time  constitute  in  the 
history  of  the  volcano  !  If  we  could  strip  off  from  Etna 
all  the  lateral  monticules  now  visible,  together  with 
the  lavas  and  scoriae  that  have  been  poured  out  from 
them,  and  from  the  highest  crater,  during  the  period 
of  their  growth,  the  diminution  of  the  entire  mass 
would  be  extremely  slight !  Etna  might  lose,  perhaps, 
several  miles  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  elevation ;  but  it  would  still  be  the 
lofliest  of  Sicilian  mountains,  studded  with  other  cones, 
which  would  be  recalled,  as  it  were,  into  existence  by 
the  removal  of  the  rocks  under  which  they  are  now 
buried. 

There  seems  nothing   in  the  deep  sections  of  the 
Val  del  Bove  to  indicate  that   the   \ava-cuvxe\\\.%  ^jJl 
remote  periods  were  greater  in  volume  X\\v\\\  \\\0'&^  tf 
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modem  times ;  and  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  the 
countless  beds  of  solid  rock  and  scorisB  were  accii- 
mulated,  as  now,  in  succession.  On  the  grounds, 
therefore,  already  explained,  we  must  infer  that  a  mass 
so  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness  must  have  re- 
quired an  immense  series  of  ages  anterior  to  our  his- 
torical periods  for  its  growth ;  yet  the  whole  must  be 
regarded  as  the  product  of  a  modern  portion  of  the 
tertiary  epoch.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  that 
seems  to  follow  from  geological  data,  which  show  that 
the  oldest  parts  of  the  mountain,  if  not  of  posterior 
date  to  the  marine  strata  around  its  base,  were  at 
least  of  coeval  origin. 

Whether  signs  of  diluvial  leaves  are  obtervMe  on 
Etna,  —  Some  geologists  contend,  that  the  sudden 
elevation  of  large  continents  from  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  sea  have  again  and  again  produced  waves  whidi 
have  swept  over  vast  regions  of  the  earth,  and  left 
enormous  rolled  blocks  strewed  upon  the  sur&ce.* 
That  there  are  signs  of  local  floods  of  extreme  violencCi 
on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  dry  land,  is  in- 
controvertible, and  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
causes  which  must  for  ever  continue  to  give  rise  to 
such  phenomena ;  but  such  appearances  afford  no  geo- 
logical proof  of  a  general  cataclysm.  It  is  clear  that 
no  devastating  wave  has  passed  over  the  forest  zone  of 
Etna  since  any  of  the  lateral  cones  before  mentioned 
were  thrown  up ;  for  none  of  these  heaps  of  loose  sand 
and  scoris  could  have  resisted  for  a  moment  the 
denuding  action  of  a  violent  flood. 

To  some,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  that  hills  of  such 
incoherent  materials  cannot  be  of  very  great  antiquitj) 
because  the  mere  action  of  the  atmosphere  must,  in 
*  iMgwick,  AnniY.  Address  to  lVieO«o\.^oc.,^.%^.  ¥^ISS1. 


the  course  of  several  thousand  years,  have  obliterated 
their  original  forms.  But  there  is  no  weight  in  this 
objection  ;  for  the  older  hills  are  covered  with  trees 
and  herbage,  which  protect  them  from  waste ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  newer  ones,  such  is  the  porosity  of  their 
component  materials,  that  the  rain  which  falls  upon 
them  is  instantly  absorbed,  and,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  rivers  on  Etna  have  a  subterranean  course, 
there  are  none  descending  the  sides  of  the  minor 
cones. 

No  sensible  alteration  has  been  observed  in  tlie 
form  of  these  cones  since  the  earliest  periods  of  which 
there  are  memorials ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  for 
anticipating  that  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  thou- 
sand or  twenty  thousand  years  they  will  undergo  any 
great  alteration  in  their  appearance,  unless  they  should 
be  shattered  by  earthquakes  or  covered  by  volcanic 
ejections. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Velay, 
In  France,  similar  loose  cones  of  scoriEe,  probably  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  whole  mass  of  Etna,  stand 
uninjured  at  inferior  elevations  above  the  level  of  the 
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Volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  in  1 783 -^  New  island  thrown  up— 
Lava-currents  of  Skapt&r  Jokul,  in  same  year  —  Their  immense 
volume —  Eruption  of  Jorallo  in  Mexico  —  Humboldt's  tbeory 
of  the  convexity  of  the  plain  of  Malpais  —  Eruption  of  Galoft* 
goon  in  Java  —  Submarine  volcanos  —  Graham  island^  formed 
in  1831  —  Volcanic  archipelagos — The  Canaries  —  Teneiiie 
—  Cones  thrown  up  in  Lancerote,  1730*36  —  Santorin  and  its 
contiguous  isles— Barren  island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal- 
Mineral  composition  of  volcanic  products. 

Volcanic  eruptions  in  Iceland.  —  With  the  exception 
of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  the  most  complete  chronologi- 
cal records  of  a  series  of  eruptions  are  those  of  Iceland; 
for  their  history  reaches  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  there  is  clear  evidence  that,  during  the  whole 
>period,  there  has  never  been  an  interval  of  more  than 
forty,  and  very  rarely  one  of  twent}'  years,  without 
either  an  eruption  or  a  great  earthquake.  So  intense 
is  the  energy  of  the  volcanic  action  in  this  region,  that 
some  eruptions  of  Hecla  have  lasted  six  years  without 
ceasing.  Earthquakes  have  oflen  shaken  the  whole 
island  at  once,  causing  great  changes  in  the  interior, 
such  as  the  sinking  down  of  hills,  the  rending  of 
mountains,  the  desertion  by  rivers  of  their  channels, 
and  the  appearance  of  new  lakes.*  New  islands  have 
oflen  been  thrown  up  near  the  coast,  some  of  which 
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«till  exist;  while  others  have  disappeared^  either  bj 
subsidences  or  the  action. of  the  waves. 

In  the  interval  between  eruptions,  innumerable  hot 
springs  afford  vent  to  subterranean  heat,  and  solfataras 
discharge  copious  streams  of  inflammable  matter.  The 
volcanos  in  different  parts  of  this  island  are  observed, 
like  those  of  the  Phlegrsan  Fields,  to  be  in  activity 
by  turns,  one  vent  oflen  serving  for  a  time  as  a  safety 
valve  to  the  rest.  Many  cones  are  often  thrown  up  in 
one  eruption,  and  in  this  case  they  take  a  linear  direc- 
tion, running  generally  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
from  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island^  where  the 
volcano  Krabla  lies,  to  the  promontory  Reykianas. 

New  island  thrown  up  in  1783. — The  convulsions  of 

the  year  1783  appear  to  have  been  more  tremendous 

than  any  recorded  in  the  modern  annals  of  Iceland ; 

and  the  original  Danish  narrative  of  the  catastrophe, 

drawn  up  in  great  detail,  has  since  been  substantiated 

by  several  English  travellers,  particularly  in  regard  to 

the  prodigious  extent  of  country  laid  waste,  and  the 

Tolume  of  lava  produced.*     About  a  month  previous 

to  the  eruption  on  the  mainland,  a  submarine  volcano 

burst  forth  m  the  sea  in  lat.  63°  25'  N.,  long.  23''  4 1"  W., 

at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  south-west  direction 

•  The  first  narrative  of  the  eruption  was  drawn  up  by  Stephen- 
sen,  then  Chief  Justice  in  Iceland,  appointed  commissioner  by 
the  Eling  of  Denmark,  for  estimating  the  damage  done  to  the 
oountryy  that  relief  might  be  afforded  to  the  sufferers.  Henderson 
was  enabled  to  correct  some  of  the  measurements  given  by  Ste- 
phenscn,  of  the  depth,  width,  and  length  of  the  lava-ciirrents,  by 
reference  to  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Paulson,  who  visited  the  tract  in 
1794,  and  examined  the  lava  with  attention.  (Journal  of  a  Re- 
sidence in  Iceland,  &c.  p.  229.)  Some  of  the  principal  facts  are 
ako  corroborated  by  Dr,  Hooker,  in  his  **  Tout  m  Itd^sA^" 
r»;.  A  p,  128, 
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from  Cape  RejkJanas,  and  ejected  so  much  pumicet 
that  the  ocean  was  covered  with  that  substance  to  the 
dbtance  of  150  miles,  and  ships  were  considerahly  im- 
peded in  their  course.  A  new  island  was  thrown  up, 
consisting  of  high  chfis,  within  which  fire,  smoke,  and 
pumice  were  emitted  from  two  or  three  different  points. 
This  island  was  claimed  by  his  Danish  Majesty,  who 
denominated  it  Nyoe,  or  the  New  Island ;  but  before  a 
year  had  elapsed,  the  sea  resumed  its  ancient  domain, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  a  reef  of  rocks  from  five  to 
thirty  fathoms  under  water. 

Great  eruption  of  Skapidr  Jakul.  —  Earthquakes, 
which  had  long  been  felt  in  Iceland,  became  violent  on 
the  11th  of  June,  1TS3,  when  Skaptar  Jokui,  distant 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  Nyiie,  threw  out  a  tor- 
rent of  lava,  which  flowed  down  into  the  river  Sbapta> 
and  completely  dried  it  up.  The  channel  of  the  river 
was  between  high  rocks,  in  many  places  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  near  two 
hundred  in  breadth.  Not  only  did  the  lava  fill  up  this 
great  defile  to  the  brink,  but  it  overflowed  the  adjacent 
fields  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  burning  flood,  on 
issuing  from  the  confined  rocky  gorge,  was  then  ar- 
rested for  some  time  by  a  deep  lake,  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  course  of  the  river,  between  Skaptardal 
and  Aa,  which  it  entirely  filled.  The  current  theq 
advanced  again,  and  reaching  some  ancient  lava  full  of 
subterraneous  caverns,  penetrated  and  melted  down 
part  of  it ;  and  in  some  places,  where  the  steam  could 
not  gain  vent,  it  blew  up  the  rock,  throwing  fragments 
to  the  height  of  more  than  150  feet.  On  the  I8th  of 
June,  another  ejection  of  liquid  lava  rushed  from  the 
volcano,  which  flawed  down  with  amazing  velocity  over 
the  surface  of  the  first  ^Uearo.    B^  ttve  liaaaaiog  up 
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of  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Skaptu, 
maay  villages  were  completely  overflowed  with  water, 
and  thus  great  destruction  of  property  was  caused. 
The  lava,  after  flowing  for  several  days,  was  preci- 
pitated down  a  tremendous  cataract  called  Stapafoss, 
where  it  filled  a  profound  abyss,  which  that  great 
waterfall  had  been  hollowing  out  for  ages,  and,  after 
this,  the  fiery  current  again  continued  its  course. 

On  Uie  3d  of  August,  fresh  floods  of  lava  still  pouring 
from  the  volcano,  a  new  branch  waa  sent  oS*  in  a  dif- 
ferent  direction ;  for  the  channel  of  the  Skaptu  was  now 
so  entirely  choked  up,  and  every  opening  to  the  west 
and  north  so  obstructed,  that  the  melted  matter  was 
forced  to  take  a  new  course,  so  that  it  ran  in  a  south- 
east direction,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  Hverfisfliot,  where  a  scene  of  destruction  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  former  was  occasioned.  These  Ice- 
landic lavas  (like  the  ancient  streams  which  are  met 
with  in  Auvergne,  and  other  provinces  of  Central 
France),  are  stated  by  Stephenson  to  have  accumu- 
lated to  a  prodigious  depth  in  narrow  rocky  gorges ; 
but  when  they  came  to  wide  alluvial  plains,  they  spread 
themselves  out  into  broad  burning  lakes,  sometimes 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  feet 
deep.  When  the  "  fiery  lake"  which  filled  up  the  lower 
porUon  of  the  valley  of  the  Skaptu  had  been  augmented 
by  new  supplies,  the  lava  flowed  up  the  course  of  the 
river  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  whence  the  Skapta 
lakes  its  rise.  This  aiForils  a  parallel  case  to  one  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  happened  at  a  remote  era  in  the 
volcanic  region  of  the  Vivarais  in  France,  where  lava 
issued  from  the  cone  of  Thueyts,  and  while  one  branch 
ran  down,  another  more  powerful  stream  flowed  up  the 
channel  of  the  river  j4rdeche. 
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The  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Skapt^  present  supeib 
ranges  of  basaltic  coIudids  of  older  lavas,  resembling 
those  which  are  laid  open  in  the  valleys  descendiif 
from  Mont  Dor  in  Auvergne,  where  more  modern  hn- 
currents,  on  a  scale  very  inferior  in  magnitude  to 
those  of  Iceland,  have  also  usurped  the  beds  of  the 
existing  rivers.  The  eruption  of  Skaptdr  Jokul  did  not 
entirely  cease  till  the  end  of  two  years ;  and  when 
Mr.  Paulson  visited  the  tract  eleven  years  afterwarcb, 
in  ITQ^,  he  found  columns  of  smoke  still  rising  from 
parts  of  the  lava,  and  several  rents  filled  with  hot 
water.* 

Although  the  population  of  Iceland  was  very  moch 
scattered,  and  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand,  no  leM 
than  twenty  villages  were  destroyed,  besides  thoN 
inundated  by  water ;  and  more  than  nine  thousand 
human  beings  perished,  together  with  an  immense 
number  of  cattle,  partly  by  the  depredations  of  the 
lava,  partly  by  the  noxious  vapours  which  impr^piated 
the  air,  and,  in  part,  by  the  famine  caused  by  showers 
of  ashes  throughout  the  island,  and  the  desertion  of 
the  coasts  by  the  fish. 

Immense  volume  of  the  lava, — But  the  extraordinary 
volume  of  melted  matter  produced  in  this  eruption 
deserves  the  particular  attention  of  the  geologist  Of 
the  two  branches,  which  flowed  in  nearly  opposite 
directions,  the  greatest  was  fifty,  and  the  lesser  fbrtj) 
miles  in  length.  The  extreme  breadth  which  the 
Skapta  branch  attained  in  the  low  countries  was  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  that  of  the  other  about  seven; 
The  ordinary  height  of  both  currents  was  one  hundred 
feet,  but  in  narrow  defiles  it  sometimes  amounted  to 

*  HcY\derso\\*&  Jourtial,  &c.  9.  228* 
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fix  bundred.  A  more  comet  idea  will  be  formed  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  streams,  if  we  consider  how 
itriking  a  feature  they  would  now  form  in  the  ^eolo^y 
of  England,  had  they  been  |>oured  out  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  afler  the  deposition,  and  before  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  The  same 
causes  which  have  excavated  valleys  through  parts  of 
our  marine  strata,  once  continuous,  might  have  acted 
with  equal  force  on  the  igneous  rocks,  leavings  at  the 
same  time,  a  sufficient  portion  undestroyed  to  enable 
us  to  discover  their  former  extent.  Let  us,  then, 
imagine  the  termination  of  the  Skaptu  branch  of  lava 
to  rest  on  the  escarpment  of  the  inferior  and  middle 
oolite,  where  it  commands  the  vale  of  (iloucester.  The 
great  platform  might  be  one  hundred  feet  thick,  and 
from  ten  to  fifleen  miles  broad,  exceeding  any  which 
can  be  found  in  Central  France.  We  may  also  sup- 
pose great  tabular  masses  to  occur  at  intervals,  capping 
the  summit  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  between  Gloucester 
and  Oxford,  by  Nortlileach,  Burford,  and  other  towns. 
The  wide  valley  of  the  Oxford  clay  would  then  occa- 
sion an  interruption  for  many  miles ;  but  the  same 
rocks  might  recur  on  the  summit  of  Cumnor  and  Shot- 
over  Hills,  and  all  the  other  oolitic  eminences  of  that 
district.  On  tlie  chalk  of  Berkshire,  extensive  plateaus, 
six  or  seven  miles  wide,  would  again  be  formed  ;  and, 
lastly,  crowning  the  highest  sands  of  Highgate  and 
Hampstead,  we  might  behold  some  remnants  of  the 
current  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  causing 
those  hills  to  rival,  or  even  to  surpass,  in  height, 
Salisbury  Craigs  and  Arthur*s  Seat. 

The  distance  between  the  extreme  points  here  in- 
dicated would  not  exceed  ninety  miles  in  a  direct  line; 
and  we  might  then  add,  at  the  distance  of  neaxX^  V^o 
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hundred  mUes  Irom  London,  along  the  coast  of  Done 
shire  and  Devonshire,  for  example,  a  great  mass  < 
igneous  rocks,  to  represent  those  of  conteraporai 
origin,  which  were  produced  beneath  the  level  of  til 
sea,  where  the  island  of  Nyoe  rose  up. 

Volume  of  ancient  and  modem fiows  of  lava  coU 
pared.  —  Yet,  gigantic  as  must  appear    the  scale   i 
these  modern  volcanic  operations,  we  must  be  contei 
to  regard  them  as  perfeutly  insignificant  in  comparisc 
to  currents  of  the  primeval  ages,  if  we  embrace  tt 
theoretical  views  of  some  geologists  of  great  celebriC 
Thus,  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Brongniart,  in  h 
last  work,  that  "  aux  lipoques  g^ognostiques  ancienne 
tous  les  phgnomenes  geologiques  se   passoient  dai 
des  dimensions  rentuples  de  celles   qu'ils   pr^entd 
aujourd'hui."  *     Had  Skaptar  Jokuj,  therefore,  been ' 
volcano  of  the  olden  time,  it  would  have  poured  fori 
lavas  at  a  single  eruption  a  hundred  times  more  vol) 
minoQB  than  those  which  were  witnessed  bythi 
generation  in  1783.     But  this  can  never  have  bei 
intended  by  M.  Brongniart ;  for  were  we  to  multipl 
the  two  currents  before  described  by  a  h 
first  assume  that  their  height  and  breadth  remain  tb 
same,  they  would  stretch  out  to  the  length  of  nil 
thousand  miles,  or  about  half  as  far  again  as  from  thw 
pole  to  the  equator.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppOBM 
their  length   and  breadth  to  remain  the   same,   antfl 
multiply  their  height  in  an  equal  proportion,  the  meam 
elevation  of  the  volcanic  mass  becomes  ten  thousand] 
feet,  and  its  greatest  more  than  double  that  of  tbM 
Himalaya  mountains.     It  will  immediately  be  granted) 
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that,  among  the  older  fbrmations,  no  igneous  rock  of 
such  colossal  magnitude  has  yet  been  met  with ;  nay, 
it  would  be  most  difficult  to  point  out  a  mass  of  ancient 
date,  distinctly  referable  to  a  single  eruption,  which 
should  even  rival  in  volume  the  matter  poured  out 
from  Skaptar  Jokul  in  1783. 

EmpUon  ofJondlo  in  1759. —  As  another  example 
of  the  stupendous  scale  of  modern  Volcanic  eruptions, 
I  may  mention  that  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  in  1759. 
The  great  region  to  which  this  mountain  belongs  has 
already  been  described.  The  plain  of  Malpais  forms 
part  of  an  elevated  platfcnrm,  between  two  and  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  bounded 
by  hflls  composed  of  basalt,  trachyte,  and  volcanic 
VaSj  clearly  indicating  that  the  country  had  previously, 
though  probably  at  a  remote  period,  been  the  theatre 
of  igneous  action.  From  the  era  of  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
district  had  remained  undisturbed,  and  the  space,  now 
the  site  of  the  volcano,  which  is  thirty-six  leagues 
distant  from  the  nearest  sea,  was  occupied  by  fertile 
fields  of  sugar-cane  and  indigo,  and  watered  by  the 
two  brooks  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro.  In  the  month 
of  June,  1759,  hollow  sounds  of  an  alarming  nature 
were  heard,  and  earthquakes  succeeded  each  other 
for  two  months,  until,  at  the  end  of  September,  flames 
issued  from  the  ground,  and  fragments  of  burning 
rocks  were  thrown  to  prodigious  heights.  Six  volcanic 
cones,  composed  of  scoriae  and  fragmentary  lava,  were 
formed  on  the  line  of  a  chasm  which  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  The  least  of  these  cones 
was  300  feet  in  height ;  and  Jorullo,  the  central  vol- 
cano, was  elevated  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.    It  sent  forth  great  streams  of  basa\l\c  \a.\^% 
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containing  included  fragments  of  granitic  rocks,  and 
its  ejections  did  not  cease  till  the  month  of  Februarji 
1760.* 

Humboldt  visited  the  country  more  than  forty  yean 
after  this  occurrence,  and  was  informed  by  the  Indian^' 
that  when  tliey  returned,  long  after  the  catastrophe 
to  the  plain,  they  found  the  ground  uninhabitable 
from  the  excessive  heat.  When  he  himself  visited  the 
place,  (here  appeared,  around  the  base  of  the  conea, 
and  spreading  from  them,  as  from  a  centre,  ove 
extent  of  four  square  miles,  a  mass  of  matter  of  a 
convex  form,  about  550  feet  high  at  its  junction  ■ 
the  cones,  and  gradually  sloping  from  them  in  all 
directions  towards  the  plain.     This  mass  was  still  ii 
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heated  slate,  the  temperature  in  the  fissures  beiuj 
the  decrease  from  year  to  year,  but  in  1780  it 
still  sufficient  to  light  a  cigar  at  the  depth  of  a 
inches.  On  this  slightly  convex  protuberance,  the 
slope  of  which  must  form  an  angle  of  about  6°  with 
the  horizon,  were  thousands  of  flattisb  conical  niou 
from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  which,  as  well  as  large 
fissures  traversing  the  plain,  acted  as  fumeroles,  giving 
out  clouds  of  sulphuric  acid  and  hot  aqueous  vapour. 
The  two  small  rivers  before  mentioned  disappeared 
during  the  eruption,  losing  themselves  below  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  reappearing  as  hof 
springs  at  its  western  limiL 

•  Daubenj  on  'Voiranoa,  ij,  "i?.! . 
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Cause  cf  ike  eimoexUy  ef  the  pUtim  ef  Malpais.  — 
Humboldt  attributed  the  convexity  of  the  plain  to 
inflation  irom  below ;  supposing  the  ground,  for  four 
square  miles  in  extent,  to  have  risen  up  in  the  shape 
of  a  bladder  to  the  elevation  of  550  feet  above  the 
plain  in  the  highest  parL  But  Mr.  Scrope  has  sug- 
gested that  the  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  far 
more  naturally,  by  supposing  that  lava  flowing  simul- 
taneously from  the  different  orifices,  and  principally 
from  Jorullo,  united  into  a  sort  of  pool  or  lake.  As 
they  were  poured  forth  on  a  surface  previously  flat, 
they  would,  if  their  liquidity  was  not  very  great,  re- 
main thickest  and  deepest  near  their  source,  and 
diminish  in  bulk  from  thence  towards  the  limits  of  the 
space  which  they  covered.  Fresh  supplies  were  pro- 
bably emitted  successively  during  the  course  of  an 
eruption  which  lasted  more  than  half  a  year;  and 
some  of  these,  resting  on  those  first  emitted,  might 
only  spread  to  a  small  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  where  they  would  necessarily  accumulate  to  a 
great  height. 

The  showers,  also,  of  loose  and  pulverulent  matter 
from  the  six  craters,  and  principally  from  Jorullo, 
would  be  composed  of  heavier  and  more  bulky  par- 
ticles near  the  cones,  and  would  raise  the  ground  at 
their  base,  where,  mixing  with  rain,  they  might  have 
given  rise  to  the  stratum  of  black  clay  which  is 
described  as  covering  the  lava.  The  small  conical 
mounds  (called  <<hornitos,"  or  little  ovens)  may  re- 
semble those  five  or  six  small  hillocks  which  existed 
in  1823  on  the  Vesuvian  lava,  and  sent  forth  columns 
of  vapour,  having  been  produced  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  elastic  fluids  heaving  up  small  dome-shaped 
masses  of  lava.    The  Assures  mentioned  \>y  \l\iX{^Ck^^\ 
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at  of  frequent  oocnmnoe,  are  mdi  as  might  natunUy 
aomapaD J  the  contolkkition  of  a  tbidk  bed  of  Isfif 
contractiDg  at  it  ooogeab ;  and  Ihe  disappeanmoe  rf 
lirers  is  the  vsnal  result  of  the  oocupation  of  the 
lover  port  of  a  valley  or  plain  by  laTa,  of  whidi  diere 
are  many  beautiful  examples  in  the  old  laya^urrentf 
of  Aurergne.  The  heat  of  the  **  horakoa*  is  ststed 
to  hare  diminished  frsm  the  first ;  and  Mr*  BuUod» 
who  Tisited  the  spot  many  years  after  Humboldt, 
ibund  the  temperature  of  the  hot  spring  very  low,— 
a  hfct  which  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  gradusl  cod« 
gelation  of  a  subjacent  bed  of  lava,  whidi  ftom  iti 
immense  thickness  may  have  been  enaUed  to  retah 
its  heat  for  half  a  century.  The  reader  may  be  ^^ 
minded,  that  when  we  thus  suppose  the  lava  near  tbe 
volcano  to  have  been,  together  with  the  ejected  asheiy 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  in  depth,  we  merely  asdgn 
a  thickness  which  the  current  of  Skaptlur  Jokul  st- 
tained  in  some  places  in  1783. 

HoUow  9(mnd  of  the  plain  wkem  tinuk,  -»  Another 
argument  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of  inflatioo 
from  below,  was,  the  hollow  sound  made  by  the  steps 
of  a  horse  upon  the  plain ;  which,  however,  prorei 
nothing  more  than  that  the  materials  of  whidh  the 
convex  mass  is  composed  are  light  and  porous.  The 
sound  called  "rimbombo"  by  the  Italians  is  veiy 
commonly  returned  by  ntade  ground  when  struck 
sharply ;  and  has  been  observed  not  only  on  the  sides 
of  Vesuvius  and  other  volcanic  cones  where  there  if 
a  cavity  below,  but  in  plains  such  as  the  Campagoa  di 
Roma,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  tuff  and  porov 
volcanic  rocks.  The  reverberation,  however,  voxj 
perhaps  be  assisted  by  grottos  and  caverns,  for  these 
may  be  as  numerous  in  the  lavas  of  Jorullo  as  in  vamsf 


oftboEe  of  Etna:  but  their  esuience  would  l«n<l  no 
coonteDance  to  the  hyiwihesia  of  a  great  arched  cavitv, 
fixir  square  niUes  in  exunt,  and  ia  the  centre  550  feet 
iiigh." 

Ifo  rtettU  eruptions  of  JoruUc.  —  In  a  former  edition 
I  slated  that  I  had  been  infonned  by  Captain  V'etdi, 
that  in  1819  a  tower  at  Guadalax&ra  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  and  that  ashes,  suppnsed  to  have 
come  from  Jorullo,  fell  at  tlie  tame  time  at  Guan- 
axuatn,  a  town  situated  140  English  miles  IVom  the 
rdcano.  But  IVIr.  Burkart,  a  German  director  of 
miaes,  tvho  examined  Jorullo  in  1827.  ascertained  that 
there  liad  been  no  eruption  there  since  Humboldt's 
Tisit  in  1 803.  He  went  to  the  bottom  o(  the  crater, 
and  observed  a  slight  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid 
ispourit,  but  the  "hornitos"  had  entirely  ceased  to 
tend  forth  Bteam.  During  the  twenly-fbur  years  in- 
ttftemng  between  his  visit  and  that  of  Humboldt, 
T^etation  had  made  great  progress  on  the  tianks  of 
the  new  hills,  the  rich  soil  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  once  more  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  sugar- 
cane and  indigo,  and  there  was  an  abundant  growth  of 
natural  underwood  on  all  the  uncultivated  tracts. f 

GaJongoon,  Jara,  1822.  —  The  mountain  of  Galon- 
goon  (or  Galung  Gung)  "as  iu  1822  covered  hy  a 
dense  forest,  and  situated  in  a  fruitful  and  thickly- 
peopled  part  of  Java.  There  was  a  circular  hollow  at 
its  summit,  but  no  tradition  existed  of  any  former 
eruption.  In  July,  18^2,  the  waters  of  the  river  Kunir, 
one  of  those  which  flowed  from  its  flanks,  became  for 
a  time  hot  and  turbid.  On  the  8th  of  Oclobtr  follow- 
ing a  loud  explosion  was  heard,  the  earth  shook,  and 

^^      •    See  Scrope  on  Volcanos,  p.  Q67. 

^^^    f   Lefoibwd  amJ  Broaa's  Neues  Jalirbuch,  13:^5,  ^.?>Q, 
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namcose  colanms  of  boC  water  and  boiling  mud,  mixel 
with  buraiii^  brimsloDe,  ashes,  and  lapilli  of  the  ibe  d 
nuts,  vcre  projected  from  the  mountain  like  a  water- 
spout,  with  such  prodigious  Tiolence  that  large  quaii* 
titles  fell  bejood  the  riTer  Tandoi,  which  is  forty  miles 
distant.    Every  Tallej  within  the  range  of  this  empttai 
bccaziie  filled  with  a  burning  torrent,  and  the  nven, 
swoln  with  hot  water  and  mud,  overflowed  their  banb, 
and  carried  away  great  numbers  of  the  people,  who 
were  endeavourtng  to  escape,  and  the  bodies  a£  cattle^ 
wild  beasts^  and  birds.     A  space  of  twenty-four  mOei 
between  the  mountain  and  the  river  Tandoi  was  covered 
to  such  a  depth  with  bluish  mud  that  people  were  bu- 
ried in  their  houses,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  numerooi 
villages  and  plantations  throughout  that  extent  w« 
visible.     Within  this  space  the  bodies  of  those  who 
perished  were  buried  in  mud  and  concealed,  but  near 
the  limits  of  the  volcanic  action  they  were  exposed, 
and  strewed  over  the  ground  in  great  numbers,  partly 
boiled  and  partly  burnt. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  boiling  mud  and  cinders 
were  projected  with  such  violence  from  the  mountaiiH 
that  while  many  remote  villages  were  utterly  destroyed 
and  buried,  others  much  nearer  the  volcano  were 
scarcely  injured. 

The  first  eruption  lasted  nearly  five  hours,  and  on 
the  following  days  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
rivers,  densely  charged  with  mud,  deluged  the  country 
far  and  wide-  At  the  end  of  four  days  (October  12th) 
a  second  eruption  occurred  more  violent  than  the  firsts 
in  which  hot  water  and  mud  were  again  vomited,  and 
great  blocks  of  basalt  were  thrown  to  the  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  the  volcano.  There  was  at  the  same 
tim^  a  violent  earth<\uake)  and  in  one  account  it  ii 
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itBted  that  the  face  of  the  mountain  vims  utttrlv 
changed,  its  summits  broken  don-n,  and  one  sidf.  which 
had  been  covered  with  trees,  became  an  cnormons  ^ult* 
m  the  form  of  a  semicircle.     Thi<t  cavitv  was  about 

m 

midwaj  between  the  summit  and  the  plain,  and  M:r- 
FDimded  bj  steep  rocks,  said  to  be  newly  heaped  up 
during  the  eruption.  New  hills  and  vallevs  are  said 
to  have  been  formed,  and  the  rivers  Banjarani;  aiul 
Wulan  changed  their  course,  and  in  one  niiilit  ( Ocno- 
bo*  12th)  2000  persons  were  killed. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  inhabitants  of  lian- 
doDg  received  of  this  calamity  on  the  sth  ot*()eti»})er 
was  the  news  that  the  river  Wulan  was  Ijearini;  down 
into  the  sea  the  dead  bodies  of  men.  and  the  earcassts 
of  stags,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  and  other  animals.  The 
Dutch  painter  Payen  determined  to  travel  from  thence 
to  the  volcano,  and  he  fuund  that  the  quantity  of  the 
ashes  diminished  as  he  approached  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  He  alludes  to  the  altered  form  of  the 
mountain  after  the  I'ith,  but  docs  not  describe  the 
new  semicircular  gulf  on  its  side. 

The  official  accounts  state  that  1 1 1-  villages  were 
destroyed,  and  above  40(X)  persons  killed.* 

Submarine  volcanos.  —  Although  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  volcanic  eruptions  as  well  as 
earthquakes  are  common  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  many  opportunities  would 
occur  to  scientiBc  observers  of  witnessing  the  phe- 
nomena. The  crews  of  vessels  have  sometimes 
reported  that  they  have  seen  in  different  places  sul- 
phureous smoke,  flame,  jets  of  water,  and  steam,  rising 

•  Van  der  Boon  Mesch,  de  Incendiis  Montium  JavdL',&c.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1S26  ;  and  Official  Report  of  the  Prcident,  Baion  Vau  d<t 
Capellen/  also,  Von  Bucb,  lies  Can«r.  p.  •124. 
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up  fh)in  the  sea,  or  they  have  obsenred  the  waten 
greatly  discoloured,  and  in  a  state  of  violent  agitadoi, 
as  if  boiling.  New  shoals  have  also  been  encountered^ 
or  a  reef  of  rocks  just  emerging  above  the  surface^ 
where  previously  there  was  always  supposed  to  haft 
been  deep  water.  On  some  few  occasions  thegradoal 
formation  of  an  island  by  a  submarine  eruption  has 
been  observed,  as  that  of  Sabrina,  in  the  year  1811» 
off  St.  MichaeFs,  in  the  Azores.  The  throwing  up  d 
ashes  in  that  case,  and  the  formation  of  a  cone  abort 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  crater  in  the 
centre,  closely  resembled  the  phenomena  usually  K> 
companying  a  volcanic  eruption  on  land.  Sabrinawv 
soon  washed  away  by  the  waves.  Previous  eruptiflM 
in  the  same  part  of  the  sea  were  recorded  to  bsre 
happened  in  1691  and  1720.  The  rise  of  Nyoe,  tkh 
a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  in  178S,  hn 
already  been  alluded  to  ;  and  another  volcanic  isle  iM 
produced  by  an  eruption  near  Reikiavig,  on  the  sane 
coast,  in  June,  18S0.* 

Graham  Island  fy  1831. — We  have  still  morereoeit 
and  minute  information  respecting  the  appearance,  is 
1831,  of  a  new  volcanic  island  in  the  MediterranMi 
between  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sicily  and  that  projectiog 
part  of  the  African  coast  where  ancient  Carthagi 

*  Joum.  de  G6ol.  tome  i. 

f  In  a  former  edition,  I  selected  the  name  of  Scfacca  out  i 
seven  which  had  been  proposed ;  but  the  Royal  and  OeograplBCU 
Societies  have  novir  adopted  Graham  Island ;  a  name  ^tvB  tjf 
Captain  Senhouse,  R.  N.,  the  first  who  succeeded  in  landing  M  ^ 
The  seven  rival  names  are  Nerita,  Ferdinanda,  Hotham,  Qnbi^ 
Corrao,  Sciacca,  Julia.  As  the  isle  was  visible  for  only  aboot 
three  months,  this  is  an  instance  of  a  wanton  multiplicttioD0< 
synonyms  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  outdone  ereninthesBBV 
of  zoology  and  botany. 
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rtDod.  The  site  of  the  island  was  not  any  part  of  the 
great  shoaly  or  bank,  called  **  Nerita/'  as  was  first 
Kierted,  but  a  spot  where  Captain  W.  11.  Sinvth  had 
ibund,  in  his  survey  a  few  years  before,  a  deptli  of 
more  than  one  hundred  fathoms'  water.* 

The  position  of  the  island  (lat.  JJT^  S'  30"  N.»  ion*;. 
IP  42^  15"  E.)  was  about  thirty  miles  S.  W.  of  Sci- 
Kca,  in  Sicily,  and  thirty-three  miles  N.  K.  of  Panti-l- 
iiria.f  On  the  28th  of  June,  about  a  fortni^rht  before 
the  eruption  was  visible.  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  in 
passing  over  the  spot  in  his  ship,  felt  the  shocks  of  an 
earth  quake,  as  if  he  had  struck  on  a  sand-bank  :  and 
the  same  shocks  were  felt  on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily, 
in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.  E.  About  the  lOth  of 
July,  John  Corrao,  the  captain  of  a  Sicilian  vessel, 
reported  that,  as  he  passed  near  the  place,  he  saw  a 
column  of  water  like  a  water-spout,  sixty  feet  high, 
and  eight  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  rising  from 
the  sea,  and  soon  afterwards  a  dense  steam  in  its 
place,  which  ascended  to  the  height  of  18()0  feet. 
The  same  Corrao,  on  his  return  from  Gergenti,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  found  a  small  island,  twelve  feet  high, 
with  a  crater  in  its  centre,  ejecting  volcanic  matter, 
and  immense  columns  of  vapour ;  the  sea  around 
being  covered  with  floating  cinders  and  dead  tish. 
The  scoriae  were  of  a  chocolate  colour,  and  the  water 
which  boiled  in  the  circular  basin  was  of  a  dingy  red. 
The  eruption  continued  with  great  violence  to  the  end 
of  the  same  month ;  at  which  time  the  island  was 
visited  by  several  persons,  and,  among  others,  by 
Captain  Swinburne,  R.  N.,  and  M.  Hoffmann,  the 
Prussian  geologist.    It  was  then  from  fitly  to  ninety 

•   Phil.  Trans.  1832,  p,  255. 
f  Joum,  of  Roy.  Geograph,  See.  1830-ai. 
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feet  in  height,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mOe  in  circum" 
fcrence.    By  the  4th  of  August  it  became,  according 


Fig.   43. 


Form  qftke  cliffk  qf  Graham  ItUmdt  tu  teen  from  8, 8.  J?.,  ditknU  one  mOei 

Itk  Avgust^  1831.* 

to  some  accounts,  above  200  feet  high,  and  three  mfles 
in  circumference ;  afler  which  it  began  to  diminish  in 
size  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  was  only  two 
miles  round  on  the  25th  of  August ;  and  on  the  Sd  of 
September,  when  it  was  carefully  examined  by  Captain 
Wodehouse,  only  three-fiflhs  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference ;  its  greatest  height  being  then  107  feet.  At 
this  time  the  crater  was  about  780  feet  in  circum- 
ference. On  the  29th  of  September,  when  it  was 
visited  by  Mons.  C.  Prevost,  its  circumference  was 
reduced  to  about  seven  hundred  yards.  It  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  incoherent  ejected  matter,  scorisi 
pumice,  and  lapilli,  forming  regular  strata,  some  of 
which  are  described  as  having  been  parallel  to  the 
steep  inward  slope  of  the  crater,  while  the  rest  were 
inclined  outwards,  like  those  of  Vesuvius-f  When 
the  arrangement  of  the  ejected  materials  has  been 
determined  by  their  falling  continually  on  two  steep 
slopes,  that  of  the  external  cone  and  that  of  the  crater, 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  partii.,  1832,  reduced  from  drawings  bjr^ 
tain  Wodehouse,  R.N.  . 

f  See  memoir  by  M.  C  ¥t«1o«^^  Xxoi,  ^^m  ^d»  Nat  torn,  xxiv* 


v]iich  is  always  a  hollow  inverted  cone,  a  transverse 
;^0D  would  probably  resemble  that  given  in  the  an- 


tbe  annexed  >l[etfh(Fig.  45.),  drB»n  by  M.  JoinviUe, 
jmpuiied  M.  C.  Prercst,  tbe  beds  seem  to  slope  towardi 
-e  of  the  creWr ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Prevost  Iliat 
»  irerB  out  intended  by  the  artist  to  reptcseU  ftve  4\v  "^ 
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nexed  figure  (46.),    But  when  I  visited  Vesuvius,  in 
1828,  I  saw  no  beds  of  scoriae  inclined  towards  the 


axis  of  the  cone  (see  Fig.  31.  p.  182.).  Such  may  have 
once  existed ;  but  the  explosions  or  subsidences,  or 
whatever  causes  produced  the  great  crater  of  1822, 
had  possibly  destroyed  them. 

Few  of  the  pieces  of  stone  thrown  out  from  Graham 
Island  exceeded  a  foot  in  diameter.  Some  fragments 
of  dolomitic  limestone  were  intermixed ;  but  these 
were  the  only  non-volcanic  substances*  During  the 
month  of  August,  there  occurred  on  the  S.  W.  side 
of  the  new  island  a  violent  ebullition  and  agitation 
of  the  sea^  accompanied  by  the  constant  ascension 
of  a  column  of  dense  white  steam,  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  a  second  vent  at  no  great  depth  from  the 
surface.  Towards  the  close  of  October,  no  vestige  of 
the  crater  remained,  and  the  island  was  nearly  levelled 
with  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  with  the  exception,  at 
one  point,  of  a  small  monticule  of  sand  and  scoriae.  It 
was  reported  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
following  (1832),  there  was  a  depth  of  150  feet  where 
the  island  had  been :  but  this  account  was  quite  er- 
roneous ;  for  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  Captain 
Swinburne  found  a  shoal  and  discoloured  water  there, 
and  towards  the  end  of  1833  a  dangerous  reef  existed, 
of  an  oval  figure,  about  three-fiflhs  of  a  mile  in  extent 
In  the  centre  was  a  black  rock,  of  the  diameter  of 
about  twenty-six  fathoms,  from  nine  to  eleven  feet 
under  water ;  and  round  this  rock  are  banks  of  blade 
volcanic  stones  and  \oo&e  ^«xkd»    A.t  the  distance  of 
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uxtj  ^thorns  from  this  central  mass,  the  depth  in- 
creased rapidly.  There  waa  also  a  second  slioal  at 
the  distance  of  450  feet  &  W.  of  the  great  reef,  with 
fifteen  feet  water  over  it,  also  composed  of  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  sea.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  larger  reef  is  solid  lava, 
which  rose  up  in  the  principal  crater,  and  that  the 
second  shoal  marks  the  site  of  the  submarine  eruption 
observed  in  August,  1831,  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  island. 

From  the  whole  of  the  facts  above  detailed,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  hill  eight  hundred  feet  or  more  in  height 
was  formed  by  a  submarine  volcanic  vent^  of  which 
the  upper  part  (only  about  two  hundred  feet  high) 
emerged  above  the  waters,  so  as  to  form  an  island. 
This  cone  must  have  been  equal  in  size  to  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  lateral  volcanos  on  the  flanks  of  Etna, 
and  about  half  the  height  of  the  mountain  Jorullo  in 
Mexico,  which  was  formed  in  the  course  of  nine 
months,  in  1759.  In  the  centre  of  the  new  volcano 
a  large  cavity  was  kept  open  by  gaseous  discharges, 
which  threw  out  scoriae ;  and  fluid  lava  probably  rose 
up  in  this  cavity.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  small  sub- 
sidiary craters  to  open  near  the  summit  of  a  cone,  and 
one  of  these  may  have  been  formed  in  the  case  of 
Graham  Island ;  a  vent,  perhaps,  connected  with  the 
main  channel  of  discharge  which  gave  passage  in  that 
direction  to  elastic  fluids,  scoriae,  and  melted  lava.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  either  from  this  duct,  or  from 
the  principal  vent,  there  was  any  overflowing  of  lava ; 
but  melted  rock  may  have  flowed  from  the  flanks  or 
base  of  the  cone  (a  common  occurrence  on  land),  and 
may  have  spread  in  a  broad  sheet  over  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  figure  ate  an  Yrevac^v- 
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of  the  upper  part  of  the  c«..^,  _>< 
'     strong  lines  represent  ll 


removed  by  the  waves  i 

part  of  the  volcano  which  is  still  under  »oici  ;    u 
r  dike,  of  solid  lava. 
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centre  is  a  great  column,  or  dike,  of  solid  lava,  td 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  supposed  to  fill  the  space  H 
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which  the  gaseous  fluids  rose;  and  on  each  side  of  ti 
dike  is  a  stratified  mass  of  scoriae  and  fi:agmentary  lavfl 
The  solid  nucleus  of  the  reef,  where  the  black  rock  ij 
now  found,  withstands  the  movements  of  the  ( 
while  the  surrounding  loose  tu£fs  are  cut  away  t 
somewhat  lower  level.  In  this  manner  the  lava,  whid 
was  the  lowest  part  of  the  island,  or  to  speak  mori 
correctly,  which  scarcely  ever  rose  above  the  level  ^ 
the  sea  when  the  island  eKistetl,  has  now  become  tbi 
highest  point  in  the  reef.  i 

No  appearances  observed,  either  during  the  erup 
tion  or  since  the  island  disappeared,  give  the  lea«l 
support  to  the  opmion  promulgated  by  some  writeri 
that  part  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  been  liftet 
up  bodily. 

The  solid  products,  says  Dr.  John  Davy,  whetbet 
they  consisted  of  sand,  light  cinders,  or  vesicular  lava; 
differed  more  in  form  than  in  composition.  The  lavflt] 
contained  augite ;  and  the  specific  gravity  was  2'07. 
and  2*70.    When  the  light  spongy  cinder,  which  fl 
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on  the  sea,  was  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  trituration, 
md  the  greater  part  of  the  entangled  air  got  rid  of,  it 
fas  found  to  be  of  the  specific  gravity  2-64 ;  and  that  ot* 
MMne  of  the  sand  which  fell  in  the  eruption  was  2*75*  ; 
10  that  the  materials  equalled  ordinary  granites  in 
irdght  and  solidity.  The  only  gas  evolved  in  any 
considerable  quantity  was  carbonic  acid.f 

Canary  Islands  —  Teneriffe,  —  The  Peak  of  Tcnc- 
riffe,  which  is  about  12,000  feet  high,  stands,  says 
V<m  Buch,  like  a  tower  encircled  by  its  fosse  and 
bastion.  The  bastion  consists,  like  the  semicircular 
escarpment  of  Somma  turned  towards  Vesuvius,  ot* 
precipitous  difis,  composed  of  trachyte,  basalt,  coarse 
conglomerates,  and  tu£&,  traversed  by  volcanic  dikes, 
mostly  vertical,  and  of  basalt  These  cliifs  vary  in 
height  firom  1000  to  1800  feet,  and  are  supposed  by 
Von  Buch  to  have  been  heaved  up  into  their  present 
position  by  a  force  exerted  from  below,  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  proposed  by  the  same  author  for  tlie 
origin  of  the  cones  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna. 

The  highest  crater  of  the  peak  has  merely  disengaged 
sulphurous  vapours  ever  since  it  has  been  known  to 
Europeans;  but  an  eruption  happened  in  June,  1798, 
not  far  from  the  summit,  and  others  are  recorded,  which 
poured  out  streams  of  lava  from  great  heights,  besides 
many  which  have  broken  out  nearer  the  level  of  the 
sea.  All  these,  however^  seem  to  be  dependent  on 
one  great  centre  of  eruption,  or  on  that  open  channel 
communicating  between  the  interior  of  the  earth  and 
the  atmosphere,  which  terminates  in  the  highest  crater 
of  the  peak. 

We  may  consider  Teneriffe,  then,  as  having  been 
from  a  remote  period  the  principal  and  habitual  vent 

*   PhU.  Trans.  1832,  p.  243.  f  Ibid.  p.  249. 
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of  the  volcanic  archipelago  of  the  Canarieg.  The  dii- 
charges  which  have  taken  place  in  the  contiguous  islei 
of  Palma,  Lancerote,  and  the  rest,  may  be  o£  a  sub- 
sidiary kind,  and  have  probably  been  most  frequent 
and  violent  when  the  great  crater  has  been  partiallj 
sealed  up,  just  as  the  violent  eruptions  of  Ischia  or  that 
of  Monte  Nuovo  coincided  with  the  dormant  state  of 
Vesuvius. 

Eruption  in  Lancerotey  1730  to  17S6.  •»  The  effects 
of  one  of  these  insular  eruptions  in  the  Canaries,  whicb 
happened  in  Lancerote,  between  the  years  1750  and 
1736,  were  very  remarkable ;  and  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion has  been  published  by  Von  Buch,  who  had  an 
opportunity,  when  he  visited  that  island  in  1815,  of 
comparing  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  event, 
with  the  present  state  and  geological  appearances  of 
the  country.*  On  the  first  of  September,  1730,  the 
earth  split  open  on  a  sudden  two  leagues  from  Yaira. 
In  one  night  a  considerable  hill  of  ejected  matter  was 
thrown  up ;  and  a  few  days  later,  another  vent  opened, 
and  gave  out  a  lava-stream,  which  overran  Chinanfaya 
and  other  villages.  It  flowed  first  rapidly,  like  water, 
but  became  afterwards  heavy  and  slow,  like  honey 
On  the  7th  of  September  an  immense  rock  was  pro- 
truded from  the  bottom  of  the  lava,  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  and  the  stream  was  forced  to  change  its 
course  from  N.  to  N.W.,  so  that  St.  Catalinaand  othei 
villages  were  overflowed. 

Whether  this  mass  was  protruded  by  an  earthquake 

*  This  account  was  principally  derived  by  Von  Buch  from  iIm 
MS.  of  Don  Andrea  Lorenzo  Curbeto,  curate  of  Yaira,  the  pqioi 
where  the  eruption  began,  —  Ueber  einen  Yulcaniscfaen  Ausbrocl 
auf  der  Insel  Lanzerote. 
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or  was  a  masB  of  ancient  lava,  blown  up  like  that  be- 
fore mentioned  in  1783  in  Iceland,  is  not  explained. 

On  the  11th  of  September  more  lava  flowed  out, 
and  covered  the  village  of  Maso  entirely,  and,  for  the 
space  of  eight  days,  precipitated  itself  with  a  horrible 
roar  into  the  aea.  Dead  lish  floated  on  the  waters  in 
indescribable  multitudes,  or  were  thrown  dying  on  the 
shore.  After  a  brief  interval  of  repose,  three  new 
openings  broke  forth  immediately  from  the  site  of  the 
consumed  St.  Catalina,  and  sent  out  an  enormous 
quantity  of  lapilli,  sand,  and  ashes.  On  the  28th  of 
October  the  cattle  ihrotighout  the  whole  country 
dropped  lifeless  to  the  ground,  suffocated  by  putrid 
vapours,  which  condensed  and  fell  down  in  drops. 
On  the  1st  of  December  a  lava-stream  reached  the 
sea,  and  formed  im  island,  round  which  dead  fish  were 
strewed. 

Number  of  cones  thrown  up.  —  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  give  the  details  of  the  overwhelming  of  other 
places  by  fiery  torrents,  or  of  a  storm  which  was  equally 
new  and  terrifying  to  the  inhabitants,  as  they  had 
never  known  one  in  their  country  before.  On  the  10th 
of  January,  I7S1,  a  high  hill  was  thrown  up,  which,  on 
the  same  day,  precipitated  itseif  back  again  into  its 
own  crater ;  fiery  brooks  of  lava  flowed  from  it  to  the 
tea.  On  the  3d  of  February  a  new  cone  arose. 
Others  were  thrown  up  in  March,  and  poured  forth 
lava-streams.  Numerous  other  volcanic  cones  were 
subsequently  formed  in  succession,  till  at  last  their 
number  amounted  to  about  thirty.  In  June,  1731, 
during  a  renewal  of  the  eruptions,  alt  the  banks  and 
shores  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  were  covered 
with  dying  fish,  of  different  species,  some  of  which 
had  never  before  been-G<sen.  Smoke  andftam^  KttAe 
N  6 
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from  the  sea,  with  loud  detonatioiiB.  These  dreadful 
commotions  lasted  without  interruption  for  fioe  suc^ 
cessive  years^  so  that  a  great  emigration  of  the  inha- 
bitants became  necessary. 

Their  linear  direction.  —  As  to  the  height  of  the 
new  cones,  Von  Buch  was  assured  that  the  formerly 
great  and  flourishing  St.  Catalina  lay  buried  under 
hills  400  feet  in  height ;  and  he  observes  that  the  most 
elevated  cone  of  the  series  rose  600  feet  above  its 
base,  and  1378  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  several 
others  were  nearly  as  high.     The  new  vents  were  all 
arranged  in  one  line,  about  two  geographical  milei 
long^  and  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.    If  we 
admit  the  probability  of  Von  Buch's  conjecture,  that 
these  vents  opened  along  the  line  of  a  clefl,  it  seemi 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  subterranean  fissure 
was  only  prolonged  upwards  to  the  surface  by  degreeS) 
and  that  the  rent  was  narrow  at  first,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes.     Lava  and 
elastic  fluids  might  escape  from  some  point  on  the  rent 
where  there  was  least  resistance,  till,  the  first  aperture 
becoming  obstructed  by  ejections  and  the  consolidation 
of  lava,  other  orifices  burst  open  in  succession  along 
the  line  of  the  original  fissure.    Von  Buch  found  that 
each  crater  was  lowest  on  that  side  on  which  lava  had 
issued ;  but  some  craters  were  not  breached,  and  were 
without  any  lava-streams.     In  one  of  these  were  open 
fissures,  out  of  which  hot  vapours  rose,  which  in  1815 
raised  the  thermometer  to  145°  Fahrenheit,  and  was 
probably  at  the  boiling  point  lower  down.     The  ex- 
halations seemed  to  consist  of  aqueous  vapour ;  yet 
they  could  not  be  pure  steam,  for  the  crevices  were 
encrusted  on  either  side  by  siliceous  sinter  (an  opal- 
Jik^  hydrate  of  silica  of  a  white  colour),  which  ex- 
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tended  almost  to  the  middle.  This  important  fact 
■UeBls  the  length  of  time  during  which  chemical  pro- 
cesses continue  afler  eruptions,  and  hovr  open  tiuurei 
may  be  filled  up  laterally  bj  mineral  matter,  sublimed 
from  volcanic  exhalations.  The  lavas  of  this  eruption 
covered  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  island,  of\en  iona- 
iog  on  slightly  inclined  planes  great  horizontal  sheets 
several  square  leagues  id  area,  resembling  very  much 
the  basaltic  platforms  of  .\uvergne. 

Pretended  digtinetton  betuteen  ancient  and  modem 
—  One  of  the  new  lavas  was  observed  to  contain 
o(  olivine  of  an  olive-green  colour,  resembling 
fhich  occur  in  one  of  the  lavas  of  the  Vivaraia. 
Buch  supposes  the  great  crystals  of  olivine  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  previously  existing  basalt 
melted  up  by  the  new  volcanos  ;  but  we  have  scarcely 
nCdent  data  to  bear  out  such  a  conjecture.  The 
older  rocks  of  the  island  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
that  kind  of  basaltic  lava  called  dolerite,  sometimes  co- 
lumnar, and  partly  of  common  basalt  and  amygdaloid. 
Some  recent  lavas  assumed,  on  entering  the  sea,  a 
prismatic  form,  and  so  much  resembled  the  older  lavas 
of  the  Canaries,  that  the  only  geological  distinction 
which  Von  Buch  appears  to  have  been  able  to  draw 
between  them  was,  that  they  did  not  alternate  with 
conglomerateB,  like  the  ancient  basalts.  Some  modern 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  discover,  in  the  abundance 
uf  these  conglomerates,  a  proof  of  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  volcanic  action  in  ancient  and  modern  times; 
hLit  this  character  is  more  ))robably  attributable  to  the 
^inference  between  submarine  operations  and  those  on 
[he  land.  All  the  blocts  and  imperfectly  rounded 
fragments  of  lava,  transported,  during  the  interval! 
eruption,  by  rivers  and  torrents,  into  the  adjoining 
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tea,  or  torn  by  the  continued  action  of  the  waves  from 
cli£&  whi(^  are  undermined,  must  accumulate  in 
stratified  breccias  and  conglomerates,  and  be  covered 
again  and  again  by  other  lavas.  This  is  now  taking 
place  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  between  Catania  and 
Trezza,  where  the  sea  breaks  down  and  covers  the 
shore  with  blocks  and  pebbles  of  the  modern  lavas  of 
Etna;  and  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ischia,  where 
numerous  currents  of  trachyte  are  in  like  manner  un- 
dermined in  lofty  precipices.  So  often,  then,  as  an 
island  is  raised  in  a  volcanic  archipelago  by  earth* 
quakes  from  the  deep,  the  fundamental  and  (relatively 
to  all  above)  the  oldest  lavas  will  often  be  distinguish* 
able  from  those  formed  by  subsequent  eruptions  on 
dry  land,  by  their  alternation  with  beds  of  sandstone 
and  fragmentary  rocks. 

The  supposed  want  of  identity,  then,  between  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  different  epochs  resolves  itself 
into  the  marked  difference  between  the  operationi 
simultaneously  in  progress,  above  and  below  the 
waters.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  source,  as  was  before 
stated  in  the  First  Book  (Chap.  V.),  of  many  of  our 
strongest  theoretical  prejudices  in  geology.  No  sooner 
do  we  study  and  endeavour  to  explain  submarine  ap« 
pearances,  than  we  feel,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
out  of  our  element ;  and,  unwilling  to  concede  that  our 
extreme  ignorance  of  processes  now  continually  going 
on  can  be  the  cause  of  our  perplexity,  we  take  refuge 
in  a  "  pre- existent  order  of  nature." 

Recent  formation  of  oolitic  travertin  in  Laneerott*  -^ 
Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  Lancerote,  the  old 
lavas  are  covered  by  a  thin  stratum  of  limestone,  from 
an  inch  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  of  a  hard  sta- 
Jactitic  nature,  somet\ti\e«  oo\v\.vc>  like  the  Jun  lime- 
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Etone,  and  cootains  fragments  of  lava  and  terrestrial 
shells,  chiefly  helices  and  spiral  bulimi.  It  sometimes 
rises  to  the  height  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Von  Buch  imagines,  that  this  reraarkablo  auper- 
alratum  has  been  produced  by  the  furious  north-west 
storms,  which  in  winter  drive  the  spray  of  the  sea  in 
clouds  over  the  whole  island;  front  whence  calcareous 
particles  may  he  deposited  stalactitically.  Mr.  Darwin 
informs  me  that  he  found  a  Umestone  in  St,  Helena, 
the  harder  parts  of  which  correspond  precisely  to  the 
stone  of  Lancerote.  He  attributes  the  origin  of  this 
rock  in  St.  Helena  not  to  the  spray  of  the  sea,  but  to 
drifling  by  violent  winds  of  the  finer  particles  of  shells 
Irom  the  sea-beach.  Some  parts  of  this  drifl  are  sub- 
sequently dissolved  by  atmospheric  moisture,  andlre- 
deposited,  so  as  to  convert  calcareous  saad  into  oolite. 

Recent  eruption  in  Lancerote.  —  From  the  year  1 736 
to  1815,  when  Von  Buch  visited  Lancerote,  there  had 
been  no  eruption;  but,  in  August,  1824,  a  crater 
opened  near  the  port  of  Rescif,  and  formed,  by  its 
ejections,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  consi- 
derable hiil.  Violent  earthquakes  preceded  and  accom- 
panied this  eruption.* 

Satitorin.  —  The  outer  portion  of  Santorin,  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  is  composed  of  three  islands, 
Santorin,  Therasia,  and  Aspronisi,  which  surround  an 
almost  circular  gulf  of  about  two  leagues  in  diameter 
from  south  to  north,  and  a  league  and  a  half  from  east 
to  west.  The  island  of  Santorin  itself  forms  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  circuit,  and  is  composed  entirely 
of  volcanic  matter,  with  the  exception  of  its  southern 

•  Firasisc,  BuHelin  des  Sri.  Nat.  tome  v.  p.  45.  182S. 
Tht  volcano  was  still  burning  when  ihc  account  here  ciwd  »»s 
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tion  to  the  position  of  the  newer  volcanic  "m^t,  of 

which  the  remainder  of  the  group  of  islands  ii  exdiH 

*  Virlct,  Bull,  de  U  Soc.  Geol.  de  FrsDce,  tan.  iii.  p.  J09. 
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irelj  composed.  The  volcanic  mass,  which  must  be 
sidered  as  quite  an  indepeodent  formation,  consists 
f  alternating  beds  of  trachytic  lava,  tufT,  and  conglo- 
;,  which  dip  on  every  side  from  the  centre  of 
Bie  gulf  to  the  circumference.  Towards  the  gulf  they 
nitbrmly  a  high  and  steep  escarpment,  the 
tecipices  in  Santorin  rising  to  the  lieight  of  more  than 
^ht  hundred  feet,  and  plunging  at  once  into  a  sea 
11  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Each  of 
e  islands  is  capped  by  an  enormous  mass  of  white 
Ipfaceous  conglomerate,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
;  which  is  not  pumice,  as  has  often  been  stated, 
fhe  beds  of  lava  and  tuff,  above  mentioned,  are  accu' 
I  great  numbers  one  upon  another,  and  of 
^equal  thickness  :  although  disposed  with  great  regu- 
Irity,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  they  are  found  to  be 
^continuous,  as  in  Vesuvius,  wheu  any  particular  mass 
■f  traced  to  some  distance. 

t  Before  discussing  the  merits  of  the  theory  proposed 
b  account  for  the  structure  of  this  volcanic  group,  it 
_  U  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  so 
far  as  it  is  known.  Pliny  relates  that  the  separation 
of  Therasia  from  Thera,  or  Santorin,  took  place  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  in  the  year  236  before  the  Christian 
era.  From  his  work,  and  other  authorities,  we  also 
learn  that  the  year  1S6  b.  c.  gave  birth,  in  the  middle 
of  the  gulf,  to  Hiera,  or  the  Sacred  Isle,  still  called 
Hiera-Nisos,  or  sometimes  Palaia  Kameni  (Old  Burnt 
Island),  There  seems  to  have  been  no  eruptioa  then, 
but  simply  an  upheaving  of  sohd  lava.  In  the  year 
19  of  our  era,  Thia  (the  Divine)  made  its  appearance 
above  the  surface  of  the  waters.  This  small  island  has 
no  longer  a  separate  eslstence,  having  been  joined  to 
Hiera,  from  which  it  was   only  250  paces  6!\5,\Kn,V'. 
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m  T9S»  and  in  1427.    In 

11  appeared,  a 

h^h,  railed 

^Ttt  SHE  iT^  jc  Srnr  ■  mfcrr.  16aOL  dicre  was  an  erop- 
21111  unM  Bc  iair  wks  Bortk  €€  Saauwiu,  altogether 
MCftUK  ic  ^le  pb£.  iBBKdbtclT  after  Tiolent  earth- 
^mifiKi.  Iz  zs^  rsae  o  ao  aev  islet,  bat  greatlj 
AK^'jcai.  ^«  luciflK  m  dbe  sea  on  the  spot.  The 
crnmrtoL  jwom  ua«e  — »^r ;  Boaa j  houses  od  San- 
iipu  -v^ne  atificnHivc:  ani  die  Tapoors  of  sulphur  and 
^^ur*wtt  idlM  xaicv  saaa  sstj  pertoos,  and  more  than 
iUK  unvfiKuni  ^mDeitated  aarJMah  A  ware  fifty  feet 
Wi  n^/kae  mni  Cie  rxks  ot  the  Isle  of  Nio,  about 
vtir  U4W7IIK  •oacwc  Asi  aivaaced  550  yards  into  the 
nearer  ^*  ijif  3ft.iCki  Of  Scki».v  vhidi  is  seven  leagues 
iiE.  V'iK  j«M  sJie  crake  ufi»  Santoiin,  orerthrew  two 
^-*)iii*v*j«s«v  icc  <\rv>$«fd  :^^  i^tfv  a  Tillage  on  each  aide 
^  uv  itcunxaa  cc  Sc  Scepheo,  hoth  of  which  must 
)•!-««  >f«a  ^«r«c»MiK>i  hi*  ihowets  of  volcanic  matter 

l..a>c^5.  31  IT^C  and  17Cd>  Nea-Kameni  was  pro- 
i>«xxc  Sf«v««QL  BaJsia  and  Micra  (cdd  and  lesser)  Ka« 
WBCtf'-tf^  Fxs^  BsJfe  «:»  ccmposed  originally  of  two  dis- 
t«K^  Mr:s^  :2K  dr»  which  rose  was  called  the  White 
l^^WBsi  — a  aadbss  oc  punuce.  extremely  porous.  Goree 
r>!^  «V$<i&u  wh^>  was  then  in  Santorin,  says  that  the 
wvl  ^  vu:  ..it'  lw«fad»''  and  that,  when  the  inhabitants 
vaH^WNX  vtt  it.  they  found  a  multhude  of  full-grown 
t«v«ik  ox-s^tr^  aoherto]^  to  it,  which  they  eaut  This 
iMM^I  ^a$  afterwards  covered^  in  great  part,  by  the 
VMHltr  f^Hed  ftom  the  crater  of  the  second  island, 

«  >'%M^  lUilU  «W  b  Sot.  G«oL  de  France,  torn.  iiL  p.  lOS. 
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produced  at  the  same  time,  called  "  Black  Island,"  be- 
ing composed  partly  of  brown  trachyte.  This  volcano, 
now  named  Nea  (or  New)  Kameni,  continued  in  erup- 
tion, at  intervals,  during  1711  and  1712,  and  formed  a 
cone  330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  there  are 
now,  therefore,  two  channels  of  direct  communication 
between  the  atmosphere  and  volcanic  foci  beneath  the 
group  of  Santoriu ;  namely,  the  craters  of  New  and 
Little  Kara  en  i. 

A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  M.  Virleti  respecting 
the  supposed  slow  and  progressive  rise  of  a  solid  ridge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ^ea.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
was  a  depth  of  iift«CD  fathoms  water  between  the  lesser 
Kameni  and  the  port  of  Phira,  in  Santorin.  In  1830, 
when  MM.  Virlet  and  Bory  visited  the  spot,  there  was 
only  a  depth  of  between  tiiree  and  four  fathoms ;  and 
tliey  found  that  the  bottom  consisted  of  a  hard  rock, 
probably  trachyte,  measuring  about  eight  hundred 
yards  from  E,  to  W,,  and  five  hundred  only  from 
N.  to  S.  Beyond  this  the  sea  deepens  rapidly  on  all 
sides.  From  these  facts,  and  from  information  obtained 
on  the  spot,  M.  Virlet  infers  that  the  bed  of  the  sea  is 
rising  gradually,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  a  new 
island  may  one  day  appear,  without  commotion,  above 
the  surface.  He  suggests  that  tlie  solid  crust  of  rock 
now  slowly  rising  may  resemble  a  cork  carried  up  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  liquor  on  which  it  floats.* 

Ailer  the  descriptions  above  given,  we  shall  naturally 
be  led  to  compare  the  three  exterior  islands  which  en- 
circle the  Gulf  of  Santorin  to  the  semicircular  escarp- 
ment of  Somma,  while  the  smaller  islets  thrown  up 
B  the  historical  era,  in  the  centre  of  the  gulli  may 


See  M,  Virlet's  Memoir,  btforu  cited. 
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be  Hkened  to  the  modem  conet  or  rather  cones,  of 
Vesuyiiu. 

Von  Bach  supposes  that  a  uAid  dome  of  trachyte  is 
now  rifling  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  that  the  ex* 
pansive  force  from  below  willy  one  day,  burst  an  open* 
ingy  and  cause  the  uplifted  rocks  to  dip  on  all  sides 
from  within  outwards.*  Undoubtedly  the  porous  mass 
of  white  pumice  upheaved  in  1707  (see  p.  282.)  implies 
the  partial  elevation  of  solid  matter,  and  may  be  com* 
pared  perhaps  to  the  solid  crust  of  scorise,  which  is 
often  capable  of  supporting  heavy  weights  on  the 
surface  of  lava-currents  still  in  motion.  But  such  data 
are  far  too  scanty  and  obscure  to  enaUe  us  to  speca* 
late  with  profit  on  the  connection  of  the  causes  which 
may  now  be  uplifting  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  the  place 
above  mentioned,  and  those  processes  by  which  the 
more  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  Santorin  acquired  their 
present  configuration. 

It  is  naturally  objected  by  M.  Virlet,  that  if  a  mass 
like  Santorin,  which,  including  its  submarine  founda- 
tions, must  be  from  1700  to  2000  feet  in  thickness, 
was  suddenly  and  violently  heaved  up  from  a  hori- 
zontal position,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  rodcs 
traversed  every  where  by  rents  which  would  diverge 
from  the  principal  centre  of  movement  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circular  area.  But  these  rents  are 
wanting,  as  are  all  signs  of  the  shattering  and  dis- 
location of  the  mass.  At  the  same  time  he  adduces  a 
fact  which  seems  conclusive  against  the  notion,  that 
the  three  exterior  islands  owe  their  peculiar  structure 
to  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  into  a  conical  form. 
In  examining  the  various  currents  of  lava  (the  ex* 
istence  of  which  was  unknown  to  Von  Buch,  who  had 
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^fet  >isited  Santoria),  tt  was  found  that  thr  voM^^^H 
^■pores  which  abound  ui  tliem,  are  lengthmH  jn  tha 
Hireral  directiona  in  which  ther  would  nalnralljr  be 
^■■irn  out,  if  the  melted  matter  had  flowed  towoitlit 
^^fcrent  points  of  the  compass  from  the  lumintt  nf  * 
Hblcal  mountain,  of  which  the  present  islandu  were 
^■e  base.  The  force  of  this  argument  will  be  appre- 
Btted  by  those  who  are  aware  that  faiibblea  uf  con- 
Hned  gas  in  a  fluid  in  motion  assume  an  oval  form, 
^Ld  that  the  direction  of  the  longer  axis  coincides 
Brays  with  that  of  the  stream.  It  is  also  observed 
^B  M.  Vtrlet,  that  the  deep  stratum  of  white  tufaceous 
^■nglomerate  by  which  all  the  islands  are  uniltirmly 
^Mrered,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  resulted  Irom 
^Kivy  showers  of  ejected  matter  which  fell  during 
^Bit  paroxysmal  explosion,  hy  which  the  great  cone 
^BB  originally  blown  up,  truncated,  and  emptied  in  its 

^KThe  manner  in  which  the  external  walls  were  sepa- 
^pted  into  three  distinct  islands  is  easily  conceived. 
^phe  principal  breaches  are  to  the  N.  W.,  the  quarter 
^pofit  exposed  to  the  waves  and  currents.  On  this 
^Ue,  the  earthquake  of  236  B.  c,  mentioned  by  Fliny, 
Haay  have  caused  a  fissure,  which  allowed  the  waves 
Hnd  currents  to  penetrate  and  sweep  away  the  inco- 
Hberent  tufl^s  and  conglomerates,  just  as  they  washed 

away  Graham  Island ;  and  if  there  happened  to  be 

little  or  no  lava  at  certain  points,  the  waves  would  in 

such  places  readily  force  a  pnssage.* 

The  dimensions   of  the   Gulf  of  Santorin  are  not 

^eater    than  we   may   suppose    to   result   from    the 
incation  and  falling  in  of  large  volcanic  cones.     We 

ihall  afterwards  see  that  Papandayang,  formerly  o 
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ef the  loftiest  Tolcanos  in  Jura,  kwt,  in  iTtS,  ibstt 
four  thoiuond  teet  of  its  former  height.*  During  n 
eruption  in  144i,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  eartb. 
quake,  the  summit  of  Etna  was  destrojred,  and  an 
enormous  crater  trat  left,  from  which  lara  flowed. 
The  segment  of  that  crater  may  still  be  seen  near  the 
Casa  Inglese,  and,  when  complete,  it  must  hare  mea- 
sured several  miles  in  diameter  If  Etna  had  agam 
been  truncated  down  to  the  upper  margin  of  the 
woody  region,  a  circular  basin  would  thus  hare  beeo 
formed,  thirty  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  exceed- 
ing by  five  or  six  miles  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf  of  San- 
torin.  Yet  we  have  every  reason  to  beliere  that  the 
beds  of  felspathic  and  basaltic  lavas,  with  the  alter 
Dating  tufis  and  breccias,  would,  in  that  part  of  the 
great  cone  of  Etna,  dip  on  all  sides  off  from  the  centre, 
at  angles  of  from  about  15°  to  30°,  to  every  point  of 
the  compass. 

Barren  Itkmd.  —  There  is  great  analogy  between 
the  structure  of  Barren  Island  m   the  Baj  of  Bengsl, 


CoK  aad  CnUir  91  mrre*  u~...d, .~  ^  rlay  nfBent"-  —  Bci^ifat 
RiUral  CMC  lS4S/lrrt.    (Von  Buch.) 

lat  12°,15'.,andthat  ofSantormlastdescribeA  When 

Seen  from  the  ocean,  this  island  presents,  on  almost 

*  See  c\»5,  iiiv. 
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afliides,  a  surface  of  bare  rodu,  rising,  with  a  mode- 
nte  acclivity,  towards  the  interior ;  but  at  one  point 
tbere  is  a  cleft»  by  which  we  can  penetrate  into  the 
centre,  and  there  discorer  that  it  is  occupied  by  a 
great  circular  basin,  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  K'a, 
nd  bordered  all  around  by  steep  rocks,  in  the  midst 
flf  which  rises  a  volcanic  cone,  very  frequently  in 
eniption.  The  summit  of  this  cone  is  1848  feet  in 
height,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  circular  border 
which  incloses  the  basin ;  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from 
the  sea  only  through  the  ravine.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  exterior  inclosure  of  Barren  Island,  r,  d 
(Fig.  50.),  is  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  a  trun* 
cated  cone,  c,  a,  5,  d^  a  great  portion  of  which  has 
been  removed  by  engulphments,  or  by  cxpUsions 
which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  new  interior 
cone/,  c,  g. 


Fi({.  '*). 


S*a 


Supposed  section  c^ Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  qf  Bengal. 

Mineral  composition  of  volcanic  products,  —  The 
mineral  called  felspar  forms  in  general  more  than  half 
of  the  mass  of  modern  lavas.  When  it  is  in  great 
excess,  lavas  are  called  trachytic ;  they  consist  gene- 
rally of  a  base  of  compact  fels])ar,  in  which  crystals  of 
glassy  felspar  are  disseminated.*  When  augite  (or 
P3nroxene)  predominates,  lavas  are  termed  basaltic. 
But  others  of  an  intermediate  composition  occur,  which 
from  their  colour  have  been  called  gray-stones.     The 


•  See  Glossary. 
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abundance  of  quartz,  forming  distinct  cry  stab  or  coo-,^ 
cretions,  characterizes  the  granitic  tmd-other  andnt '' 
rocks,  now  generally  considered  by  gediogiBts  as  of 
igneous  origin :  whereas  thatjpineral  is  rarely  exhibit^ 
in  a  separate  form  in  recent  lavas,  although  silica  enters 
largely  into  their  composition.  Hornblende,  so  com« 
mon  in  hypogene  rocks,  or  those  commonly  called  ^pri- 
mary," is  rare  in  modern  lava ;  nor  does  it  enter  largely 
into  rocks  of  any  age  in  which  augite  abounds.  It 
should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  experiments  of 
M.  Gustavus  Rose  have  made  it  very  questionable, 
whether  the  minerals  called  hornblende  and  augite 
can  be  separated  as  distinct  species,  as  their  different 
varieties  seem  to  pass  into  each  other,  whether  we 
consider  the  characters  derived  from  their  angles  of 
crystallization,  their  chemical  composition,  or  their 
specific  gravity.  The  difference  in  form  of  the  two 
substances  may  be  explained  by  the  different  circum- 
stances under  which  they  have  been  produced;  the 
form  of  hornblende  being  the  result  of  slower  cooling* 
Crystals  of  augite  have  been  met  with  in  the  scorise  of 
furnaces,  but  never  those  of  hornblende ;  and  crystals 
of  augite  have  been  obtained  by  melting  hornblende 
in  a  platina  crucible,  but  hornblende  itself  has  not 
been  formed  artificially.*  Mica  occurs  plentifully  in 
some  recent  trachytes,  but  is  rarely  present  where 
augite  is  in  excess. 

Frequency  of  eruptwnsy  and  nature  of  subterramean 
igneous  rocks.  —  When  we  speak  of  the  igneous  rocks 
of  our  own  times,  we  mean  that  small  portion  whidi, 
in  violent  eruptions,  is  forced  up  by  elastic  fluids  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  —  the  sand,  scoriae,  and  lava, 
which  cool  in  the  open  air.     But  we  cannot  obtain  ac- 

•  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G4ol.  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  206. 
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imder  great  pressure,  equal  to  that  of  many  huiidrul, 
m  many  thousand  atmoM^jprcs. 

During  the  last  centuiy,  about  fifty  eruptions  iirc 
recorded  of  the  five  European  volcanic  districts,  of 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  Volcano,  San  tori  n,  and  Iceland ;  hut 
many  beneath  the  sea  in  the  Grecian  archipehign  and 
near  Iceland  may  doubtless  have  passed  unnoticed.  If 
some  of  them  produced  no  lava,  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, like  that  of  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  17S1).  poured  nut 
melted  matter  for  five  or  six  years  consecutively  : 
which  cases,  being  reckoned  as  single  eruptions,  will 
compensate  for  those  of  inferior  strength.  Now,  if  u  t' 
consider  the  active  volcanos  of  Europe  to  constitute 
about  a  fortieth  part  of  those  already  known  on  the 
globe,  and  calculate  that,  one  with  another,  tliey  an? 
about  equal  in  activity  to  the  burning  mountains  in 
other  districts,  we  may  then  compute  that  there  liap- 
pen  on  the  earth  about  20C0  eruptions  in  the  course 
of  a  century,  or  about  twenty  every  year. 

However  inconsiderable,  therefore,  mav  be  tlic  su- 
perficial  rocks  which  the  operations  of  fire  produce  on 
the  surface,  we  must  suppose  the  subterranean  ciianges 
now  constantly  in  progress  to  be  on  the  grandest  scale. 
The  lofliest  volcanic  cones  must  be  as  insignificant, 
when  contrasted  to  the  products  of  fire  in  the  nether 
regions,  as  are  the  deposits  formed  in  shallow  estuaries 
when  compared  to  submarine  formations  accumulating 
in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean.  In  regard  to  the  cha- 
racters of  these  volcanic  rocks,  formed  in  our  own 
times  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whether  in  rents  and 
caverns,  or  by  the  cooling  of  lakes  of  melted  lava,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  rocks  are  heavier  and  less 
porous    than    ordinary   lavas,   and    more   crystalline, 

vol*.  II.  o 
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although  composed  of  the  same  mineral  ingredi 
As  the  hardest  crystals  produced  artificially  ii 
laboratory  require  the  longest  time  for  their  formatH 
so  we  must  suppose  that  where  the  cooling  down 
melted  matter  takes  place  by  insensible  degrees, 
tlie  course  of  ages,  a  variety  of  mineral! 
duced  far  harder  than  any  formed  by  natural  proci 
within  the  short  period  of  human  observation. 

These  subterranean  volcanic  rocks,  moreover,  can 
not  be  stratified  in  the  same  manner  as  sedimentai^ 
deposits  from  water,  although  it  is  evident  that  wha 
great  masses  consolidate  Irom  a  state  of  fusion,  the; 
may  separate  into  natural  divisions ;  for  this  is  seei 
to  be  the  case  in  many  lava-currents.  We  may  als 
expect  that  the  rocks  in  question  wil!  often  be  rent  b; 
earthquakes,  since  these  are  common  in  volcanic  re 
ginns;  and  the  fissures  will  be  often  injected  will 
similar  matter,  so  that  dikes  of  crystalline  rock  will  tra 
verse  masses  of  similar  composition.  It  is  also  deal 
that  no  organic  remains  can  be  included  in  such  masse^ 
as  also  that  these  deep-seated  igneous  formation! 
considered  in  mass  must  underlie  all  the  strata  con^ 
taining  organic  remains,  because  the  heat  proceed 
from  below  upwards,  and  the  intensity  required  to  n 
duce  the  mineral  ingredients  to  a  fluid  state  must  d( 
atroy  all  organic  bodies  in  rocks  included  in  the  midat 
of  them. 

If  by  a  continued  series  of  elcvatory  movements, 
such  masses  shall  hereafter  be  brought  up  to  the  sur- 
face, in  the  same  manner  as  sedimentary  marine  strata 
have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  upheaved  to  the 
summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  it  is  not  difficult  t» 
foresee  what  perplexing  problems  may  be  presented  to 
tlie  geologist.     He  may  then,  perhaps,  study  in  some 
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moantain  chain  the  very  rocks  produced  at  the  depth 
of  several  miles  beneath  the  Andes,  Iceland,  or  Java, 
in  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  and  draw  from  them  the  same 
oondusion  which  that  philosopher  derived  from  certain 
igneous  products  of  high  antiquity ;  for  he  conceived 
our  globe  to  have  been,  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  tlie 
state  of  a  comet,  without  an  ocean,  and  uninhabitable 
alike  by  aquatic  or  terrestrial  animals. 


o  2 


CHAPTER  XV. 


EAST II QUAKES    AND    TU 

E*rthguak«  BOd  their  edectit  —  DeGcieDC;  oFBDclent  accounts  — 
Ordinaiy  atiumpberic  phenoinea* — Changa  produced  l^ 
earthquakes  in  moUem  titncs  eonsidaied  in  clironological  oi* 
der  —  Ear(h(]UBkc  in  Syria,  1S3T  —  Earthquakes  in  Chili  ii 
1837  and  18SS— Isle  of  Sanu  Maria  raised  ten  feet — Chilb 
1822  — Eltciit  of  country  elevated  — Aleppo 
Isles  —  EarthrjuaVe  oF  Cutcb  in  1819  — Subsidence  in  tb)^ 
Delta  of  the  Indus—Island  of  Sumbawa  in  1815— Town  cf^ 
Tomboro  submerged  —  Earthquake  of  Caraccas  in  1 8 1 2  —  New 
Madrid  in  1811  —  Changes  in  tlie  Talle;  of  the  Mis^ssippi  — 
Aleutian  Islands  in  IBM—  Rcfleetiona  en  the  earthquakes d 
the  nirwleenth  century  —  Earthquake  in  Quito,  Quebec,&«.  — 
Java,   1786  —  Sinking  down    of  large    tracts  — Japan    IsIm^ 


Ih  the  sliett^h  before  given  of  the  geographical  bound- 
.  aries  of  volcanic  regions,  I  totaled,  that  although  the' 
points  of  eruption  arc  but  thinly  scattered,  constituting 
mere  spots  on  the  surface  of  those  vast  districts,  yef 
the  subterranean  movements  extend  simultaneously 
over  immense  areas.  We  may  now  proceed  to  c 
aider  the  changes  which  these  movements  produce 
the  surfiice,  and  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth's 

Deficiency  of  ancient  accounts.  —  It  is  only  within 
the  lust  century  and  a  half  since  Hooke  first  promul- 
gated his  views  respecting   the  connection  betweeii 
,   geological  phenomena  and  eaTt,h«\v  tfae  per- 
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oaneDt  changes  effected  by  these  convulsions  have 
eici'ted  attention.  Before  that  time,  the  narrative  of 
the  historian  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Oiunber  of  human  beings  who  perished,  the  number  of 
cities  laid  in  ruins,  the  value  of  property  destroyed,  or 
certain  atmospheric  appearances  which  dazzled  or  ter- 
rified the  observers.  The  creation  of  a  new  lake,  the 
CDgulphing  of  a  city,  or  the  raising  of  a  new  island, 
are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  adverted  to,  as  being  too  ob- 
vious, or  of  too  much  geographical  or  political  interest, 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  But  no  researches  were 
made  expressly  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  depression  or  elevation  of  the  ground,  or  any  parti- 
cular alterations  in  the  relative  position  of  sea  and  land ; 
and  very  little  distinction  was  made  between  the  raising 
of  soil  by  volcanic  ejections,  and  the  upheaving  of  it 
by  forces  acting  from  below.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  a  very  large  proportion  of  modern  accounts ; 
and  how  much  reason  we  have  to  regret  this  deficiency 
of  information  appears  from  this,  that  in  every  instance 
where  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  has  animated  the 
eye-witnesses  of  these  events,  facts  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  former  modifications  of  the  earth's  structure 
are  recorded. 

Phenomena  extending  earthqtmkes,  —  As  I  shall  con. 
fine  myself  almost  entirely,  in  the  following  notice  of 
earthquakes,  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  them  in 
the  configuration  of  the  earth's  crust,  I  may  mention, 
generally,  some  accompaniments  of  these  terrible 
events  which  are  almost  uniformly  commemorated  in 
history,  that  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  advert  to  them 
again.. .  Irregularities  in  the  seasons  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing the  shocks ;  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  mlexTw^X.^^ 
fy^  dead  caJms ;  violeat  rsdns  at  unusual  eea^on^,  ox  v^ 
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countries  where  such  phen<miena  are  aknost  unknown ; 
a  reddening  of  the  sun's  disk,  and  a  haziness  in 
the  air,  oflen  continued  for  months ;  an  evolution  of 
electric  matter,  or  of  inflammable  gas  from  the  soil, 
with  sulphurous  and  mephitic  vapours ;  noises  under- 
ground, like  the  running  of  carriages,  or  the  discharge 
of  artillery,  or  distant  thunder ;  animals  uttering  cries 
of  distress,  and  evincing  extraordinary  alarm,  being 
more  sensitive  than  men  of  the  slightest  movement; 
a  sensation  like  sea-sickness,  and  a  dizziness  in  the 
head,  experienced  by  men :  —  these,  and  other  phe- 
nomena, which  are  still  more  remotely  connected  with 
our  present  subject  as  geologists,  have  recurred  again 
and  again  at  distant  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

I  shall  now  begin  the  enun^eration  of  earthquakes 
with  the  latest  authentic  narratives,  and  so  carry  back 
the  survey  retrospectively,  tliat  I  may  bring  before  the 
reader,  in  the  first  place,  the  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial details  of  modern  times,  and  thus  enable  him,  by 
observing  the  extraordinary  amount  of  change  within 
the  last  150  years,  to  perceive  how  great  must  be  the 
deficiency  in  the  meagre  annals  of  earlier  eras. 

EARTHQUAKES   OF    tHE    NINETEENTH   CENTURY.* 

Syrian  January,  1837.  —  It  has  been  remarked  that 
earthquakes  affect  elongated  areas.    The  violent  shock 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  nu- 
merous accounts  of  recent  earthquakes  have  been  published ;  but 
as  they  do  not  illustrate  any  new  principle^  I  cannot  insert  tbem 
all,  as  they  would  enlarge  too  much  the  sise  of  my  work.  Among 
the  most  violent  may  be  mentioned  those  of  March,  18S9^  near 
Alicant  in  Muida  —  tbat  oi  ^\^x«  \%<2r\^«.\.\jeSQ!Qii!t«'C^  Indies 
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which  devastated  Syria  in  1837  was  felt  on  a  line  5()<) 
miles  in  length  by  ninety  in  breadth  *  :  more  than  f)f)0() 
persons  perished,  deep  rents  were  caused  in  solid  rock>. 
and  new  hot  springs  burst  out  at  Tabereah. 

CTiili,  —  Valdivioy  1837 One  of  the  latest  carlh- 

quakes  by  which  the  position  of  solid  land  is  known  to 
have  been  permanently  altered  is  that  n-hich  occurred 
in  Chili,  on  November  7. 1837.  On  that  day  Vaklivia 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  whaler,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Coste,  was  violently  shaken  at  sea, 
and  lost  her  masts,  in  lat.  4*3^  38^  S.  in  si|;lit  of  the 
land.  The  captain  went  on  the  11th  of  December 
following  to  a  spot  near  the  island  of  Lemus,  one  of 
the  Chonos  archipelago,  where  he  had  anchored  two 
years  before,  and  found  that  the  bottom  of  tiic  sea 
had  been  raised  more  than  eight  feet.  Some  rocks 
formerly  covered  at  all  times  by  the  sea  were  now 
constantly  exposed,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  shells 
and  fish  in  a  decaying  state,  which  had  been  thrown 
there  by  the  waves,  or  suddenly  laid  dry  during  the 
earthquake,  attested  the  recent  date  of  the  occurrence. 
The  whole  coast  was  strewed  with  uprooted  trees  f 


—  of  Jan.  15.  1832,  which  almost  destroyed  Foligno,  in  Italy  — 
June  24,  1830,  in  China,  in  Tayming,  North  of  llouan  — 
March  9.  1830,  in  the  Caucasus  at  Kislier  —  April  18:J3,  Ma- 
nilla— 1833,  Isle  of  Lissa  in  Adriatic,  and  Opus.  The  late 
Von  Hoff published,  from  time  to  time,  in  Poggendorf's  Annalen, 
lists  of  earthquakes  which  happened  between  1821  and  1836; 
and,  by  consulting  these,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  every 
month  is  signalized  by  one  or  many  convulsions  in  some  part  of 
the  globe. 

*  Darwin,  Geol.  Proceedings,  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

t  Dumoulin,  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad.  des  Sci.,  Oct.  1838, 

p.  106. 
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CSkiU  —  Qmapaoth  18S5.  —  Fortunately  we  have  a 
still  more  detailed  account  of  the  geographical  changes 
produced  in  the  same  country  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary^ 18S5.  An  earthquake  was  then  felt  at  all 
places  between  Copiapo  and  Chiloe»  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  Mendoza  to  Juan  Fernandez,  from  east 
to  west.  **  Vessels/'  says  Mr.  Caldcleugh,  «  navigating 
the  Pacific,  witliin  100  miles  of  the  coast,  experienced 
the  shock  with  considerable  force."*  Conception,  Tal« 
cahuano^  Chilian,  and  other  towns  were  thrown  down. 
From  the  account  of  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  R.N.,  who  was 
then  employed  in  surveying  the  coast,  wc  learn  that 
after  the  shodc  the  sea  retired  in  the  Bay  of  Concep- 
tion, and  the  vessels  grounded,  even  those  which  had 
been  lying  in  seven  fathoms  water ;  all  the  shoals  were 
visible,  and  soon  afterwards  a  wave  rushed  in  and  then 
retreated,  and  was  followed  by  two  other  waves.  The 
vertical  height  of  these  waves  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet, 
although  they  rose  to  much  greater  heights  when  they 
broke  upon  a  sloping  beach. 

According  to  Mr.  Caldcleugh  and  Mr.  Darwin,  the 
whole  volcanic  chain  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  a  range 
150  miles  in  length,  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity, 
both  during  the  shocks  and  for  some  time  preceding 
and  after  the  convulsion,  and  lava  was  seen  to  flow 
from  the  crater  of  Osorno.  (See  Map,  fig.  51.)  The 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  distant  S65  geographical 
miles  from  Chili,  was  violently  shaken  at  the  same 
time,  and  devastated  by  a  great  wave.  A  submarine 
volcano  broke  out  there  near  Bacalao  Head,  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  in  sixty-nine  fathoms  water,  and 
illumined  the  whole  island  during  the  nightf 

♦  Phil.  TniDs.  1836,  p,  SI.  \  lb\d.^.«i5. 
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"  At  Conception,"  says  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  "  the  ear 
opened  and  closed  rapidly  in  numerous  places.  71 
direction  of  tlie  cracka  was  not  unirorm,  though  gen 
rally  from  south-east  to  norlh-west.  The  earth  w 
not  quiet  for  three  days  after  the  great  shock,  aj 
more  than  300  sliockB  were  counted  between  the  20 
February  and  the  4th  of  March.  The  loose  earth 
the  valley  of  the  Biobio  was  everywhere  parted  from  tl 
solid  rocks  which  bound  the  plain,  there  being  i 
opening  between  them  from  an  inch  to  a  foot 
width. 


i^H 


o 
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For  some  days  afler  the  20th  of  February,  the 
at  TaJcahuano,"  says  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  "didnotrisi 
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Ae  usual  marks  by  four  or  five  feet  vertically,  ^^'1)en 
walking  on  the  shore,  even  at  high  water,  beds  of  dead 
mussels,  numerous  chitons,  and  limpets,  and  withered 
Mayweed,  still  adhering,  though  lifeless,  to  the  rocks 
on  which  they  had  lived,  everywhere  met  the  eye." 
But  this  difference  in  the  relative  level  of  the  land  ami 
lea  gradually  diminished,  till  in  the  middle  of  April  the 
vater  rose  again  to  within  two  feet  of  the  former  high 
vater  mark.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  changes 
of  level  merely  indicated  a  temporary  disturbance  in 
the  set  of  the  currents  or  in  the  height  of  the  tides  at 
Talcahuano ;  but,  on  considering  what  occurred  in  tlie 
neighbouring  island  of  Santa  Maria,  Captain  Fitz  Roy 
concluded  that  the  land  had  been  raised  four  or  five 
feet  in  February,  and  that  it  had  returned  in  April  to 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  its  former  level. 

Santa  Maria,  the  island  just  alluded  to,  is  about  seven 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  about  twenty-five  miles 
south-west  of  Conception.  (See  Map,  fig.  52.)  The 
phenomena  observed  there  are  most  important.  "  It 
appeared,**  says  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  who  visited  Santa 
Maria  twice,  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  March,  and 
afterwards  in  the  beginning  of  April,  <<  that  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  island  had  been  raised  eight  feet, 
the  middle  nine,  and  the  northern  end  upwards  of  ten 
feet.  On  steep  rocks,  where  vertical  measures  could 
be  correctly  taken,  beds  of  dead  mussels  were  found 
ten  feet  above  high  water  mark.  One  foot  lower  than 
the  highest  bed  of  mussels,  a  few  limpets  and  chitons 
were  seen  adhering  to  the  rock  where  they  had  grown. 
Two  feet  lower  than  the  same,  dead  mussels,  chitons, 
and  limpets  were  abundant. 

.  "An  extensive  rocky  flat  lies  around  the  northern 
parts  of  Santa  Maria.    Before  the  earthquake  \Kv&  ^-aX 
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was  covered  by  the  sea,  some  projecting  rocks  onl] 
ahotring  til  em  selves.     Now,  the  whole  flat  is  expi 
and  square  acres  of  it  are  covered  with  dead  shell-fish 
the  Bteoch  arising  from  which  is  abominable.     Gy  thii 
elevation  of  the  land  the  southern  port  of  Santa  ti 
has  been  almost  destroyed;  little  shelter  reraa 
there,  and  very  bad  landing."     The  surroundiog  sea  i 
also  stated  to  have  become  shallower  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  land  had  risen ;  the  sounding 
having   diminished  a  fathom   and  a  half  cverywher 
around  the  island. 

At  Tubal,  also,  to  the  south-east  of  Santa  Maria,  thd 
land  was  raised  six  feet,  at  Mocha  two  feet,  but  n 
elevation  could  be  ascertained  at  Valdivia. 

Among  other  effects  of  the  catastrophe  it  is  stated, 
that  cattle  standing  on  a  steep  slope,  near  the  shoreii 
were  rolled  down  into  the  sea,  and  many  others  wera 
washed  off  by  the  great  wave  from  low  laud  am' 
drowned,* 

In  November  of  the  same  year  (1835),  Conceptioi 
was  shaken  by  a  severe  earthquake,  and  on  the  samai 
day  Osorno,  at  the  distance  of  iOO  miles,  renewed  ita 
activity.  These  facts  prove  not  only  the  connection  o 
earthquakes  with  volcanic  eruptions  in  this  region,  but 
also  the  vast  extent  of  the  subterranean  areas, 
vhich  the  disturbing  cause  acts  simultaneously. 

Ischia,  1828.  —  On  the  2nd  of  February  the  whole 
island  of  Ischia  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and  ia 
the  October  following  I  found  all  the  houses  in  Casa- 
micciol  still  without  their  roofs.     On  the  aides  of  a  I 
ravine  between  that  town  and  Forio,  I  saw  massea  of '| 
greenish  tuff,  which  had  been  thrown  down.    The  hot^ 

*   Darwin's  Jnurn.  o!  Travels  in  South  America,  in  voyage  of  I 
H.  M.  ship  Beagle,  p.  372. 
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spring  of  R!ta,  which  was  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  was  ascertained  by  M,  Covelli  to  have 
increased  in  temperature,  showing,  as  he  observes, 
that  the  explosion  took  place  below  the  reservoirs 
which  heat  the  thermal  waters.* 

Bogota,  1827.  — On  the  IGth  of  November,  1827, 
the  plain  of  Bogota,  in  New  Granaila,  or  Colombia,  was 
convulsed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  great  number  of 
towns  were  thrown  down.  Torrents  of  rain  swelled 
the  Magdalena,  sweeping  along  vast  quantities  of  mud 
and  other  substances,  which  emitted  a  sulphurous 
vapourand  destroyed  the  fish.  Popayan,  which  is  dis- 
tant two  hundred  geographical  miles  S.S.W,  of  Bo- 
gota, suffered  greatly.  Wide  crevices  appeared  in  tJie 
road  of  Guanacaa,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
the  Cordilleras  sustained  a.  powerful  shock.  Other 
fissures  opened  near  Costa,  in  the  plains  of  Bogota, 
into  which  ihe  river  Tunza  Immediately  began  to  flow,-|- 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  ancient 
gravel  bed  of  a  river  is  deserted,  and  a  new  one  formed 
at  a  lower  level ;  so  that  a  want  of  relation  in  the  po- 
sition of  alluvial  beds  to  the  existing  water-courses 
may  be  no  test  of  the  high  antiquity  of  such  deposits, 
at  least  In  countries  habitually  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes. Extraordinary  rains  accompanied  the  shocks,bc- 
fore  mentioned;  and  two  volcanos  are  said  to  have  been 
in  eruption  in  the  mountain-chain  nearest  to  Bogota. 

C/iiii,  1822.  — On  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  the 
coast  of  Chili  was  visited  by  a  most  destructive  earth- 
quake. The  shock  was  felt  simultaneously  throughout 
a  space  of  1200  miles  from  north  to  south.     St.  Jago, 

■   Biblioiti.  Unir.  Oct.  1838,  p.  157.  ;  and  FeruBsac,  Bultelin, 
^^t   Phil.  Mag.  July,  1823,  p.  37. 
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Valparaiso,  and  some  oilier  places,  were  greatly  in- 
jured. When  the  district  round  Valparaiso  was  ex- 
amined on  the  morning  after  the  shock,  it  was  found 
that  the  coast,  for  a  coniiderahle  distance,  was  raised 
above  its  former  level.*  At  Valparaiso  the  elevatiao 
was  three  feet,  and  at  Quintero  about  four  feet.  Part 
of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  says  Mrs.  Graham,  remaiued 
bare  and  dry  at  high  water,  "with  beds  of  oysters, 
mussels,  and  other  shells  adhering  to  the  rocks  on 
which  they  grew,  the  fish  being  all  dead,  and  exhaling 
most  offensive  effluvin."f 

An  old  wreck  of  a  ship,  which  before  could  not  be 
approached,  became  accessible  from  the  lund,  although 
its  dii^tance  from  the  original  sea-shore  had  not  al- 
tered.J  It  was  observed,  that  the  water-course  of  a 
mill,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
gained  a  tall  of  fourteen  inches,  in  little  more  than  one 
hundred  yards ;  and  from  this  fact  it  is  inferred  that 
the  rise  in  some  parts  of  the  inland  country  was  fur 
more  considerable  tlian  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean>§ 
Part  of  the  coast  thus  elevated  consisted  of  granite,  in 
which  parallel  fissures  were  caused,  some  of  which 
were  traced  for  a  mile  and  a  half  inland.  Cones  of 
earth,  about  four  feet  high,  were  thrown  up  in  several 
districts,  by  rthe  forcing  up  of  water  mixed  with  sand 
through  funnel-shaped  hollows,  —  a  phenomenon  very 
common  in  Calabria,  and  the  explanation  of  which  will 
hereailer  be  considered.  Those  houses  in  Chili  of 
which  the  foundations  were  on  rock  were  less  damaged 
than  such  as  were  built  on  alluvial  soil. 

See  Geol.  Trans,  ml.  I.,  second  aeries ;  and  olso  Journ.  of 

1B24,  Tol.iiii.  p.  W. 
t   Gtol.  Trans.,  vol.  i.,  aecond  series,  p.  AIS.  ^  Jbii 

§  Jouru.  of  Sci.  vol.  ivii.  p.  42. 
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Mr.  CmckihankBy  an  English  botanist,  who  resided 
in  the  country  during  the  earthquake,  has  informed 
me  that  some  rocks  of  greenstone  at  Quintero,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  which  had  always  been 
under  water  till  the  shock  of  1822,  have  since  been 
uncovered  when  the  tide  is  at  half-ebb ;  and  he  states 
that,  after  the  earthquake,  it  was  the  general  belief  of 
the  fishermen  and  inhabitants  of  the  Chilian  coast, 
not  that  the  land  had  risen,  but  that  the  ocean  had 
permanently  retreated. 

Dr*  Meyen,  a  Prussian  traveller,  who  visited  Valpa- 
raiso in  18S1,  says  that  on  examining  the  rocks  both 
north    and  south   of  the  town,  nine  years  afler  the 
event,  be  found,  in   corroboration  of  Mrs.  Graham's 
aooounty  that  remains  of  animals  and  sea-weed,  the 
Lesaama  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  which  has  a  firm 
ligneous  stem,  still  adhered  to  those  rocks  which  in 
1822   bad  been   elevated  above  high  water   mark.* 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  whole  coast  of 
Central  Chili  was  raised  about  four  feet,  and  banks  of 
marine  shells  were  laid  dry  on  many  parts  of  the  coast. 
He  observed  similar  banks,  elevated  at  unknown  pe- 
riods, in  several  places,  especially  at  Copiapo,  where 
the  species  all  agree  with  those  now  living  in  the 
ocean.    Mr.  Freyer  also,  who  resided  some  years  in 
South  America,  has  confirmed  these   statements  f  ; 
but  Mr.  Cuming,  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his  nu* 
merous  discoveries  in  conchology,  and  who  resided  at 
Valparaiso  during  and  after  the  earthquake,  could  de- 
tect no  proofs  of  the  rise  of  the  land,  nor  any  signs  of 
a  change  of  level.     On  the  contrary,  he  states,  that 

*  Rcise  um  die  erde ;  and  see  Dr.  Meyen's  letter  cited  Foreign 
Quart  Rev.  No.  33.  p.  IS.   1836. 
f  GeoL  Soc.  Proceedings,  No.  40.  p.  I7d.,  ¥e\>.  Y%^S« 
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I  the  water  at  spring  tides  rose  after  the  earthquake  to 
the  same  point  on  a  wall  near  his  house,  which  it  had 
reaclied  before  the  shocks.*  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Darwin  obtained  evidence  that  the  remains  of  an 
HDcient  wall,  formerly  washed  by  the  sea,  and  now 
114  feet  above  high  water  mark,  acquired  several  feet 
of  this  additional  elevation  during  the  earthquake  of 
1822.f 

The  shocks  continued  up  to  the  end  of  September, 
1823;  even  then,  forty-eight  hours  seldom  passed 
without  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  were  felt 
during  twenty-four  hours.  Mrs.  Graham  observed, 
afler  the  earthquake  of  IS22,  that,  besides  a  beach 
newly  raised  above  high  water  murk,  there  were 
several  older  elevated  lines  of  beach  one  above  the 
other,  consisting  of  shingle  mixed  with  shells,  extend- 
ing in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  shore,  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  J 

Extent  of  country  elevated.  —  By  some  observers  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  whole  country  from  the 
foot  of  the  Andes  to  a  great  distance  under  the  sea 
was  upraised  in  1S22,  the  greatest  rise  being  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  shore.  "The 
rise  upon  the  coast  was  from  two  to  four  feet ;  —  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  inland  it  must  have  been  from 
five  to  six,  or  seven  feet."  §  It  has  also  been  con- 
jectured by  the  same  eye-witnesses  to  the  convulsion, 
that  the  area  over  which  this  permanent  alteration 
of  level  extended  may  have  been  equal  to  100,000 
square  miles.     Although  the  increased  fall  of  certain 


•   Cuming,  Geol.  Prm 
t  Procwilings  Geol.  S 


,  No.  42,  p.  ai3. 
ii.   p.  447. 


5   Journal  of  Sei.  vol.  iiii.  pp.  40.  45. 
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water-counes  may  have  afforded  some  ground  for  this 
coDJecturey  it  must  be  considered  as  very  hypo- 
thetical, and  the  estimate  may  have  exceeded  or 
greatly  &llen  short  of  the  truth.  It  may  nevertheless 
be  useful  to  reflect  on  the  enormous  amount  of  change 
which  this  single  convulsion  occasioned,  if  the  extent 
of  country  moved  upward  really  amounted  to  100,000 
square  miles,  —  an  extent  just  equal  to  half  the  area 
of  France,  or  about  five-sixths  of  the  area  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  If  we  suppose  the  elevation  to 
have  been  only  three  feet  on  an  average,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  mass  of  rock  added  to  the  continent  of 
America  by  the  movement,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
mass  previously  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  afler 
the  shocks  permanently  above  it,  must  have  contained 
fifty-seven  cubic  miles  in  bulk ;  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  conical  mountain  two  miles  high  (or 
about  as  high  as  Etna),  with  a  circumference  at  the 
base  of  nearly  thirty-three  miles.  We  may  take  the 
mean  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  at  2'653,  —  a  fair 
average,  and  a  convenient  one  in  such  computations, 
because  at  such  a  rate  a  cubic  yard  weighs  two  tons. 
Then,  assuming  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  if  solid, 
to  weigh,  in  accordance  with  an  estimate  before  given, 
six  million  tons,  we  may  state  the  rock  added  to  the 
continent  by  the  Chilian  earthquake  to  have  more  than 
equalled  100,000  pyramids. 

But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight 
of  rock  here  alluded  to  constituted  but  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  whole  amount  which  the  volcanic  forces 
had  to  overcome  The  whole  thickness  of  rock  be- 
tween the  surface  of  Chili  and  the  subterranean  foci 
of  volcanic  action  may  be  many  miles  or  leagues  deep 
Say  that  the  thickness  was  only  two  miles,  even  then 
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the  mass  which  changed  place  and  rose  three  feet 
being  200,000  cubic  miles  in  volurae»  must  have  ex- 
ceeded in  weight  S6S  million  pyramids. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  consider  these  results  in 
connection  with  others  already  obtained  from  a  dif- 
ferent  source,  and  to  compare  the  working  of  two 
antagonist   forces  —  the  levelling  power  of  running 
water,  and  the  expansive  energy  of  subterranean  heat. 
How  long,  it  may  be  asked,  would  the  Ganges  require, 
according  to  data  before  explained,   to  transport  to 
the  sea  a  quantity  of  solid  matter  equal  to  that  which 
may  have  been   added   to   the  land   by  the  Chilian 
earthquake  ?     The  discharge  of  mud  in  one  year  by 
the  Ganges  equalled  the  weight  of  sixty  pyramids.  In 
that  case  it  would  require  seventeen  centuries  and  a 
half  before  the  river  could  bear  down  from  the  con- 
tinent into  the  sea  a  mass  equal  to  that  gained  by  the 
Chilian   earthquake.     In  about   half  that  number  of 
centuries,  perhaps,  the  united  waters  of  the  Ganges 
and  Burrampooter  might  accomplish  the  operation. 

Aleppo,  1822.  —  Ionian  Isles,  1820.— When  Aleppo 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1822,  two  rocks 
are  reported  to  have  risen  from  the  sea  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus  *  ;  and  a  new  rocky  island  was  observed  in 
1820,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Santa  Maura,  one  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  after  violent  earthquakes.-]- 

Cutchj  1819.  —  A  violent  earthquake  occurred  at 
Cutch,  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1819.  (See  Map,  plate  10.)  The  principal  town, 
Bhooj,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  its 
stone  buildings  were  thrown  down.  The  shock  ex- 
tended to  Ahmedabad,  where  it  was  very  destructive; 

*  Joum.  of  Sci.  vol.  xiv.  p.  450. 
\  Von  Hoff,  No\.  u.  ^.\W* 
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and  at  Poonah,  four  hundred  miles  farther,  it  was 
feebly  felt.  At  the  former  city,  the  great  mosque 
erected  by  Sultan  Ahmed  nearly  4^30  years  before,  fell 
to  the  ground,  attesting  how  long  a  period  had  elapsed 
since  a  shock  of  similar  violence  had  visited  that  point. 
At  Anjar,  the  fort,  with  its  tower  and  guns,  were 
hurled  to  the  ground  in  one  common  mass  of  ruin. 
The  shocks  continued  some  days  until  the  20th ;  when, 
thirty  miles  north-west  from  fihooj,  the  volcano  called 
Denodur  is  said  to  have  burst  out  in  eruption,  and  the 
convulsions  ceased. 

Subsidence  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  —  Although 
the  luin  of  towns  was  great,  the  face  of  nature  in  the 
inland  country,  says  Captain  Macmurdo,  was  not  visibly 
altered.  In  the  hills  some  large  masses  only  of  rock 
and  soil  were  detached  from  the  precipices ;  but  the 
eastern  and  almost  deserted  channel  of  the  Indus, 
which  bounds  the  province  of  Cutch,  was  greatly 
changed.  This  estuary,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  was,  before 
the  earthquake,  fordable  at  Luckput,  being  only  about 
a  foot  deep  when  the  tide  was  at  ebb,  and  at  flood 
tide  never  more  than  six  feet ;  but  it  was  deepened 
at  the  fort  of  Luckput,  after  the  shocks  to  more  than 
eighteen  Jeei  at  hw  toater,*  On  sounding  other  parts 
of  the  ehanneli  it  was  found,  that  where  previously  the 
depth  of  the  water  at  flood  never  exceeded  one  or  two 
feet,  it  had  become  from  four  to  ten  feet  deep.  By 
these  and  other  remarkable  changes  of  level,  a  part  of 
the  inland  navigation  of  that  country,  which  had  been 
closed  for  centuries,  became  again  practicable. 

F'art  and  village  submerged,  f  —  The  fort  and  village 

*  Macmurdo,  Ed.  PhiL  Journ.  vol.  iv.  p.  106. 
f  I  am  indebted  to  Captain   (now  Col.  Sir  A..")  Ewn\«&  ^^x 
the  accompanying  engraving  (Plate  XI.)  of  l\ie  ¥ot\.o^  ^vcv^^^, 
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of  Sindree,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  tlie  Indus,  above 
Luckput,  are  stated  by  the  same  writer  to  Imve  been 
overflowed ;  and,  afler  the  shock,  the  tops  of  the  houses 
and  wall  were  alone  so  be  seen  above  the  water,  for 
the  houses,  although  submerged,  were  not  cast  down. 
Had  they  been  situated,  therefore,  in  the  interior, 
where  so  many  forts  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  their 
Bite  would,  perhaps,  have  been  regarded  as  having 
remained  comparatively  unmoved.  Hence  we  may 
(uspeet  that  great  permanent  upheavings  and  depres 
sionsofsoil  may  be  the  result  of  earthquakes,  without 
the  iuhabitants  being  in  the  least  degree  conscious  of 
any  change  of  level. 

A  more  recent  survey  of  Cutch  by  Capt  A.  Bumes, 

who  was  not  in  communication  with  Capt.  Macmurdo, 

confirms  the  facts  above  enumerated,  and  adds  many 

important  details,*     That  officer  examined  the  delta 

of  the  Indus  in  1826  and  1828,  and  from  hia  account 

it  appears  that,  when  Sindree  subsided  in  June,  1819, 

the  sea  flowed  in  by  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus, 

■    and  in  a  few  hours  converted  a  tract  of  land,  2000 

I    square  miles  in  area,  into  an  inland  sea,  or  lagoon. 

I    Neither  the  rush  of  the  sea  into  this  new  depression, 

I    Dor  the   movement   of  the   earthquake,  threw  down 

I    entirely  the  small  fort  of  Sindree,  one  of  the  four 

«s  it  appeared  eleven  years  bcrorc  the  earlliquste  ;  but  I  am 
I  assured  by  Captain  Grant,  and  otiiers  well  acquaiuteJ  with  the 
I      acene,  that  the  land  introduced  by  the  arCiat  in  Ihe  back-ground 

u  ideal.      The  flat  plain  of  the  Ruun  could  alone  be  seen  in 
^      directloti   as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.      The  mirage  so  com 

there  may  have  caused  tlie  apparent  inequalities  \ilikh  have  been 

introduced  as  rising  ground  into  (he  sketch. 
I  *  This  Memoir  is  now    in   the  Library  of  the   Itoyal  As 

Aw/efy  of  London. 
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towers,  the  north-westeray  still  continuing  to  stand ; 
and  the  day  afler  the  earthquake,  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  ascended  to  the  top  of  this  tower,  saved  them- 
selves in  boats.* 

Elevation  of  the  Uliah  Bund.  —  Immediately  after 
the  shock,  the  inhabitants  of  Sindree  saw,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  and  a  half  from  their  village,  a  long 
elevated  mound,  where  previously  there  had  been  a 
low  and  perfectly  level  plain.  (See  Map,  pi.  10.)  To 
this  uplifled  tract  they  gave  the  name  of  ^Ullah 
Bund,"  or  the  *'  Mound  of  God,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  several  artificial  dams  previously  thrown  across 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus. 

Extent  ofcowUry  raised.  —  It  has  been  already  ascer- 
tained that  this  new-raised  country  is  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  running  parallel  to 
that  line  of  subsidence  before  mentioned  which  caused 
the  grounds  around  Sindree  to  be  flooded.  The  range 
of  this  elevation  extends  from  Puchum  Island  towards 
Gharee ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  conjectured 
to  be  in  some  parts  sixteen  miles,  and  its  greatest  as- 
certained height  above  the  original  level  of  the  delta 
is  ten  feet,  —  an  elevation  which  appears  to  the  eye  to 
be  very  uniform  throughout. 

For  several  years  aflter  the  convulsion  of  1819,  the 
course  of  the  Indus  was  very  unsettled,  and  at  length, 
in  1826,  the  river  threw  a  vast  body  of  water  into  its 
eastern  arm,  that  called  the  Phurraun,  above  Sindree; 
and  forcing  its  way  in  a  more  direct  course  to  the  sea, 
burst  through  all  the  artificial  dams  which  had  been 
thrown  across  its  channel,  and  at  length  cut  right 

*  I  have  been  enabled,  from  personal  communication  with 
Captain  Burnes,  to  add  several  particulars  to  my  former  accovLfil 
of  this  earthguake. 
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through  the  "  Ullah  Bund,"  whereby  a  natural  se 
tion  was  obtained.  In  the  perpendicular  cliffs  thi 
laid  open,  Captain  Bumes  found  that  the  upraised 
lands  consisted  of  clay  filled  with  shells.  The  nei 
channel  of  the  river  where  it  intersected  the  "  bund, 
was  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  forty  yards  in  width ;  but 
in  1828  the  channel  was  still  further  enlarged.  Th« 
InduB,  when  it  first  opened  this  new  passage,  threw 
such  a  body  of  water  into  the  new  mere,  or  salt  lagoon, 
of  Siiidree,  that  it  became  fresh  for  many  months  ;  but 
it  had  recovered  its  saltness  in  1828,  when  the  supply 
of  river-water  was  less  copiuus,  and  finally  it  became 
more  salt  than  the  sea,  in  consequence,  as  the  nativei> 
suggested  to  Captain  Burnes,  of  the  saline  particles 
with  which  the  "  Runn  of  Cutch  "  is  impregnated. 

In  1828  Captain  Burnes  went  in  a  boat  to  the  ruins 
of  Sindree,  where  a  single  remaining  tower  was  seai 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide  expanse  of  sea.  The  tops  of 
the  ruined  walls  still  rose  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water ;  and  standing  on  one  of  these,  he 
could  behold  nothing  in  the  horizon  but  water,  except 
in  one  direction,  where  a  blue  streak  of  land  to  the 
north  indicated  the  Ullah  Bund.  This  scene  presents 
to  the  imagination  a  lively  picture  of  the  revolutions 
now  in  progress  on  the  earth  —  a  waste  of  waters 
where  a  few  years  before  all  was  land,  and  the  only 
land  visible  consisting  of  ground  uplifted  by  a  recent 
earthquake. 

Ten  years  after  the  visit  of  Captain  Burnes  above 
alluded  to,  my  friend,  Captain  Grant,  F.  G.  S.  of  the 
Bombay  Engineers,  had  the  kindness  to  send  at  my 
request  a  native  surveyor  to  make  a  plan  of  Sindree 
and  Ullah  Bund,  in  March,  1838.  From  his  descrip- 
tion  it  appears  that,  at  that  season,  the  driest  of  the 
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whole  ye&T,  he  found  the  channel  traversing  the  Bund 
Id  be  100  yards  wide,  without  water,  and  encrusted 
with  salt.  lie  was  told  that  it  has  now  only  four  or 
Btc  feel  of  water  in  it  after  rains.  The  aides  or  bunks 
were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  nine  feet  in  height. 
The  lagoon  has  diminished  both  in  area  anil  depth, 
wd  part  near  the  fort  was  dry  land.  The  annexed  draw- 
E)g,  made  by  Captain  Grant  from  the  surveyor's  plan. 


■hows  the  appearance  of  the  fort  in  the  midst  of  the 
lalce,  as  seen  in  1838  from  the  west,  or  from  the  same 
pMnt  aa  that  from  which  Captain  GrindJey's  sketch 
(See  Plate  XI.)  was  taken  in  1808,  before  the  earth- 

The  Runn  of  Cutch  is  a  flat  region  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar character,  and  no  less  than  7000  square  miles  in 
area:  a  greater  superficial  extent  than  Yorkshire,  or 
about  one  fourlh  the  area  of  Ireland.  It  ia  not  a 
desert  of  moving  sand,  nor  a  marsh,  but  evidently  the 
dried'Up  bed  of  an  inland  sea,  which  for  a  great  part 
of  every  year  has  a  hard  and  dry  bottom  uncovered 
by  weeds  or  grass,  and  onl/  supporting  Viete  ani  'Cft.^e 
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a  few  tamarisks.  But  during  the  monsoons,  w1icn  Uie 
sea  runs  higli,  the  salt-water  driven  up  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch  and  the  creeks  at  Luckput  overflows  a  large 
part  of  the  Runn,  especially  after  rains,  when  the 
soaked  ground  permits  the  sea-water  to  spread  rapidly, 
The  Runn  is  also  liable  lo  be  overflowed  occasionally 
in  some  parts  by  river-water:  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  only  portion  wliich  was  ever  highly  cultivated 
(that  anciently  called  Sayra)  is  now  permanently  sub- 
mei^ed.  The  surface  of  the  Runn  is  sometimes  en- 
crusted with  salt  about  an  inch  in  depth,  in  conseqi 
of  the  evaporation  of  the  sea-water.  Islands  rise  up 
in  some  parts  of  the  waste,  and  the  boundary  lands 
form  bays  and  promontories.  The  natives  have  varioiui 
traditions  respecting  the  former  separation  of  Cutcha 
and  Sinde  by  a  bay  of  the  sea,  and  the  drying 
the  district  called  the  Runn.  But  these  tales,  besides 
the  usual  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition,  are  farther 
obscured  by  mythological  fictions.  The  conversion  of 
the  Runn  into  land  is  chiefly  ascribed  lo  the  miraculous 
powers  of  a  Hindoo  saint,  by  name  Damorath  (or 
Dhoorunnath),  who  bad  previously  done  penance  for 
twelve  years  on  the  summit  of  Deuodur  hill.  Captain 
Grant  infers,  on  various  grounds,  that  this  saint  flou- 
rished about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of  our 
era.  In  proof  of  the  drying  up  of  the  Runn,  some 
towns  far  inland  are  still  pointed  out  as  having  once 
been  ancient  ports.  It  has,  moreover,  been  always 
said  that  ships  were  wrecked  and  engulphed  by  the  great 
catastrophe;  and  in  the  jets  of  black  muddy  water 
thrown  out  of  fissures  in  that  region,  in  1819,  there 
were  cast  up  numerous  pieces  of  wrought  iron  and 
fihip   nails,"      Cones    of   sand  six    or   eight    feet   in 
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ight  were  at  the  same  time  thrown  up  on  these 
Ida.* 

We  must  not  conclude  ivithout  ailuding  to  a  moral 
connected  with  this  tremendous  cata- 
trophe,  which  we  regard  as  highly  deserving  the  at- 
ention  of  geologiBts.  It  is  stated  by  Captaia  Burnea, 
It  "  tliese  wonderful  events  passed  unheeded  by  the 
labitantsof  Cutch;''  for  the  region  convulsed,  though 
ce  fertile,  had  for  a  long  period  heen  reduced  to 
trility  by  want  of  irrigation,  so  that  the  natives  were 
iifferent  as  to  its  fate.  Now  it  is  to  this  profound 
Eithy  which  all  but  highly  civilized  nations  feel,  in 
^rd  to  physical  events  not  having  an  immediate  in- 
ence  on  their  worldly  fortunes,  that  we  must  ascribe 
^  extraordinary  dearth  of  historical  information  con- 
rning  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  modem 
iw  to  be  by  no  means  of  rare  occur- 
the  orJinary  course  of  nature. 
To  the  east  of  the  line  of  this  earthquake  lies  Oojain 
died  Ozene  in  the  Periptus  Maris  Erylkr.').  Ruing' 
an  ancient  city  are  there  found,  a  mile  north  of  the 
:sent,  buried  in  tiie  earth  to  the  deptii  of  from  flfteen 
sixteen  feet,  which  inhumation  is  known  to  have 
En  the  consequence  of  a  tremendous  catastrophe  in 

■  lime  of  the  Rajah  Vicramaditya.f 

Island  of  Sumbawa,  1615.  — In  April,  1815.  one  of 
most  frightful  eruptions  recorded  in  history  oc- 
irred  in  the  province  of  Tomboro,  in  the  island  of 
imbawa,  about  20O  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity 
Java.  In  the  April  of  the  year  preceding  the  volcano 
d  been  observed  in  a  state  of  considerable  activity, 

■  Cjipt.  Mucmurdo's  Memoir,  Ed.  PliLl.  Journ.  vul.  iv.  p.  lofi. 
^  Von  Hoff,  vol.  ii.  p.454.  ;  for  further  parlicuJars.Ecc  boot  iu. 
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ashes  having  fallen  Upon  the  decks  of  vessels  which  saijea 
past  the  coast.'  The  eruption  of  18J.5  began  on  tha 
5th  of  April,  but  was  most  violent  on  the  11th  anu 
12th,  and  did  not  entirely  cease  till  July.  The  sound! 
of  the  explosions  was  heard  in  Sumatra,  at  the  di»J 
tance  of  970  geographical  miles  in  a  direct  line  ;  anfl 
at  Ternate,  in  an  opposite  direction,  at  the  distancn 
of  7'iO  miles.  Out  of  a  population  of  12,000,  in  thM 
province  of  Tomboro,  only  twenty-six  individuals  bum 
vived.  Violent  whirlwinds  carried  up  men,  horBes,^ 
cattle,  and  whatever  else  came  within  their  influence, 
into  the  air;  tore  up  the  largest  trees  by  the  roots,  and 
covered  the  whole  sea  with  floating  timbcr.f  Great 
tracts  of  land  were  covered  by  lava,  several  streams  of 
which,  issuing  from  the  crater  of  the  Tomboro  m 
tain,  reached  the  sea.  So  heavy  was  the  (all  of  a: 
that  they  broke  into  the  Resident's  house  at  Bima^ 
forty  miles  east  of  the  volcano,  and  rendered  it,  a 
well  as  many  other  dwellings  in  the  town,  uninhabit 
able.  On  the  side  of  Java  the  ashes  were  carried  U 
the  distance  of  300  miles,  and  217  towards  Celebes,  a 
sufHcient  quantity  to  darken  the  air.  The  floatin| 
cinders  to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  formed,  on  thi 
12th  of  April,  a  mass  two  feet  thick,  and  several  miletf 
in  extent,  through  which  ships  with  difficulty  forced 
their  way. 

The  darkness  occasioned  in  the  daytime  by  the 
ashes  in  Java  was  so  profound,  that  nothing  equal  U 
it  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  darkest  night.  Althou^ 
this  volcanic  dust  when  it  fell  was  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, it  was  of  considerable  weight  when  compressed) 
a  pint  of  it  weighing  twelve  ounces  and  three  quarters. 
•  MS.  of  J-  Crawfurd,  Esq. 
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**  Some  of  the  finest  particles,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
^were  transported  to  the  islands  of  Ambo3ma  and 
Banda,  which  last  is  about  800  miles  east  from  the 
site  of  the  volcano,  although  the  south-east  monsoon 
was  then  at  its  height.*'  They  must  have  been  pro- 
jected, therefore,  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  where  a  counter  current  prevailed. 

Along  the  sea-coast  of  Sumbawa,  and  the  adjacent 
isles,  the  sea  rose  suddenly  to  the  height  of  from  two 
to  twelve  feet,  a  great  wave  rushing  up  the  estuaries, 
and  then  suddenly  subsiding.  Althougli  the  wind  at 
Bima  was  still  during  the  whole  time,  the  sea  rolled 
in  upon  the  shore,  and  filled  the  lower  parts  of  the 
houses  with  water  a  foot  deep.  Every  prow  and 
boat  was  forced  from  the  anchorage,  and  driven  on 
shore. 

The  tO¥m  called  Tomboro,  on  the  west  side  of  Sum- 
bawa, was  overflowed  by  the  sea,  which  encroached 
upon  the  shore  so  that  the  water  remained  permanently 
eighteen  feet  deep  in  places  where  there  was  land  be- 
fcyre.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidence of  land  was  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  ashes, 
which  would  naturally  have  caused  the  limits  of  the 
coast  to  be  extended. 

The  area  over  which  tremulous  noises  and  other 
volcanic  effects  extended,  was  1000  English  miles  in 
circumference,  including  the  whole  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  Java,  a  consideiable  portion  of  Celebes,  Suma« 
tra,  and  Borneo.  In  the  island  of  Amboyna,  in  the 
same  month  and  year,  the  ground  opened,  threw  out 
water,  and  then  closed  again.* 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  but  for 

•  Raffles*8  Hist  of  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  25.  —  Ed.  Phvl.  3<MGr 
vol.  ill.  jx  S8A 
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the  accideDtal  presence  of  Sir  Stamford  RaffleB,  then 
governor  of  Java,  we  should  scarcely  have  beard  in 
Europe  of  this  tremendous  catastrophe.  He  required 
all  the  residents  in  the  various  districts  under  his  au- 
thority to  send  in  a  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  within  their  own  knowledge;  buti 
valuable  as  were  their  communications,  they  are  often 
:ulated  to  excite  rather  than  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  geologist.  They  mention,  that  similar  eSectB, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  had,  about  seven  years  before,' 
«conipanied  an  eruption  of  Carang  Assam,  a  volcana 
n  the  island  of  Bali,  west  of  Sumatra  ;  but  no  particu-' 
lars  of  that  great  catastrophe  are  recorded.'* 

Ceraceas,  1812.— On  the  26th  of  March,  1812,. 
several  violent  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in 
Caraccas.  Tlie  surface  undulated  like  a  boiling  liquid, 
and  terrific  sounds  were  heard  underground,  llie 
whole  city  with  its  splendid  churches  was  in  an  instant 
a  heap  of  ruins,  under  which  10,000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  buried.  On  the  5tli  of  April,  enormous 
rocks  were  detached  from  the  mountains.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  mountain  Silla  lost  from  300  to  360 
feet  of  its  height  by  subsidence  ;  but  this  was  an  opi- 
nion not  founded  on  any  measurement.  On  the  27lh. 
of  April,  a  volcano  in  St.  Vincent's  threw  out  ashes  ; 
d  on  the  30th,  lava  flowed  from  its  crater  into  the 
I,  while  its  explosions  were  heard  at  a  distance  equ^ 
to  that  between  Vesuvius  anil  Switzerland,  the  sound 
being  transmitted,  as  Humboldt  supposes,  through  the 
ground.  During  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Ca- 
as,  an  immense  quantity  of  water  was  thrown  out 
at  Videcillo,  near  Valencia,  as  also  at  Porto  Cabetlo, 

Life  anJ  Sltviccs  of  Sir  Slamfurd  Iliifl1i.'s,  p.  241.      Londun, 
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through  openings  in  the  earth ;  and  in  the  Lake  Mara- 
caybo  the  water  sank.  Humboldt  observed  that  the 
Cordilleras,  composed  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  the 
country  immediately  at  their  foot,  were  more  violently 
shaken  than  the  plains.* 

South  CaroHnoj  1811.  —  New  Madrid.  —  Previous 
to  the  destruction  of  La  Guayra  and  Caraccas,  in  1812, 
South  Carolina  was  convulsed  by  earthquakes;  and 
the  shocks  continued  till  those  cities  were  diestroyed. 
The  valley  also  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  village  of 
New  Madrid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  to  the  St.  Francis  in  another,  was  convulsed 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  lakes  and  islands.  Flint, 
the  geographer,  who  visited  the  country  seven  years 
after  the  event,  informs  us,  that  a  tract  of  many  miles 
in  extent,  near  the  Little  Prairie^  became  covered  with 
water  three  or  four  feet  deep ;  and  when  the  water 
disappeared,  a  stratum  of  sand  was  lefl  in  its  place. 
Lai^  lakes  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  were  formed  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  and  others  were  drained.  The 
grave-yard  at  New  Madrid  was  precipitated  into  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  ground 
whereon  the  town  is  built,  and  the  river  bank  for  fifteen 
miles  above,  sank  eight  feet  below  their  former  level.f 
The  neighbouring  forest  presented  for  some  years 
afterwards  <<  a  singular  scene  of  confusion  ;  the  trees 
standing  inclined  in  every  direction,  and  many  having 
their  trunks  and  branches  broken."  X 

The  inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  rose  in  great 
undulations ;  and  when  these  reached  a  certain  fearful 

*  Humboldt's  Pars.  Nar.  vol.  iv.  p.  12. ;  and  Ed.  Phil.  Journ. 
▼ol.i.  p.  S72.,  1819. 

t  .Cramer's  Nangaior,  p.  S4d.     Pittsburgb,  \%^\. 
/  Long's  Exped,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  no\.\u.^."V^^ 
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heiglit,  the  goil  burst,  and  vast  volumes  of  water,  sand, 
and  pit-i;oal  were  discharged  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  Flint  savr  hundreds  of  these  deep  chasms  re- 
maining in  an  alluvial  soil,  seven  years  after.  The 
people  in  the  country,  although  inexperienced  in  such 
convulsions,  had  remarked  chat  the  chasms  in  the 
earth  were  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N,  E, ;  and 
tliey  accordingly  felled  the  tallest  trees;  and  laying 
them  at  right  angles  to  the  chasms,  stationed  them- 
selves upon  them.  By  this  invention,  when  chasms 
opened  more  than  once  under  these  trees,  several 
persons  were  prevented  from  being  swallowed  up.* 
At  one  period  during  this  earthquake,  the  ground  not 
far  below  New  Madrid  swelled  up  so  as  to  arrest  the 
Mississippi  in  its  course,  and  to  cause  a  temporary 
reflux  of  its  waves.  The  motion  of  some  of  the  shocks 
was  horizontal,  and  of  others  perpendicular;  and  the 
vertical  movement  is  said  to  have  been  much  less 
desolating  than  the  horizontal.  If  this  he  often  the 
case,  those  shocks  which  injure  cities  least  may  pro- 
duce the  greatest  alteration  of  level. 

Aleutian  Islands,  1806. —  In  the  year  1806,  anew 
island,  in  the  form  of  a  peak,  with  some  low  conical 
hills  upon  it,  rose  from  the  sea  among  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  east  of  Kamtschatka.  According  to  Langs- 
dorf  f ,  it  was  four  geographical  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  Von  Buch  infers,  from  its  magnitude,  and  from  its 
not  having  again  subsided  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
that  it  did  not  consist  merely  of  ejected  matter,  but  of 
a  solid  rock  of  trachyte  upheaved.J  Another  extra- 
ordinary eruption  happened  in  the  spring  of  the  year 

"  Smimon-sJourn.,  Jan.  1829. 

f  Bemerkungen  auf  ainer  Reise  urn  die  W*lt.  bd.  ii.  s.  509. 
/  Aeue  Atlgeio.  Geogr.  EphemBt.M.m.  s-M-S. 
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1814s  ia  the  gea  near  Unalaschka,  in  the  same  archie 
pelago.  A  new  ide  was  then  produced  of  considerable 
size,  and  with  a  peak  three  thousand  feet  high,  which 
remained  standing  for  a  year  afterwards,  though  with 
somewhat  diminished  height. 

Although  it  is  not  improbable  that  earthquakes  ac- 
companying these  tremendous  eruptions  may  have 
heaved  up  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  yet  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  islands  not  having  disappeared  like 
Sabrina  (see  p.  226.)  may  have  arisen  from  the  emis- 
sion of  lava.  If  JoruUo,  for  example,  in  1759,  had 
risen  from  a  shallow  sea  to  the  height  of  1600  feet, 
instead  of  attaining  that  elevation  above  the  Mexican 
plateau,  the  massive  current  of  basaltic  lava  which 
poured  out  from  its  crater  would  have  enabled  it  to 
withstand,  for  a  long  period,  the  action  of  a  turbulent 
sea. 

JReflecHoM  on  the  earthquakes  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. —  We  are  now  about  to  pass  on  to  the  events  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but,  before  we  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  those  already  enumerated,  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  reflect  how  many  remarkable  facts 
of  geological  interest  are  afiPorded  by  the  earthquakes 
above  described,  though  they  constitute  but  a  small 
part  of  the  convulsions  even  of  the  last  forty  years. 
New  rocks  have  risen  from  the  waters ;  new  hot  springs 
have  burst  out«  and  the  temperature  of  another  has  been 
raised ;  the  coast  of  Chili  has  been  thrice  permanently 
elevated ;  a  considerable  tract  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus 
haa  sunk  down,  and  some  of  its  shallow  channels  have  be- 
come navigable  ;  an  adjoining  part  of  the  same  district, 
upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth, 
has  been  raised  about  ten  feet  above  its  former  level; 
the  town  of  Tomboro  has  been  submerged,  aiid  Vn^n^ 
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'  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sumbawa  have  been 
destroyed.  Yet,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  terrific 
catastrophes,  witnessed  during  so  brief  a  period  by  the 
present  generation,  will  the  geologist  declare  with 
perfect  composure  that  the  earth  has  at  length  settled 
into  a  state  of  repose?  Will  he  continue  to  assert 
that  the  changes  of  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  so 
^caramon  in  former  ages  of  the  world,  have  now  ceased? 
In  the  face  of  eo  many  striking  facts,  he  persists  id 
ntaining  this  favourite  dogma,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
t,  by  accnmujating  tjic  proofs  of  similar  convulsions 
turing  a  series  of  antecedent  ages,  we  shall  shake  hh 
snacity  of  purpose  :  — 


EARTHQUAKES  OF   THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTDBY. 

1797- —  On  the  morning  of  February  4th, 
1797,  the  volcano  of  Tunguragua  in  Quito,  and  the 
surrounding  district,  for  forty  leagues  from  south  to 
north,  and  twenty  leagues  from  west  to  east,  experi- 
enced an  undulating  movement,  which  lasted  four 
minutes.  The  same  shock  was  felt  over  a  tract  of 
170  leagues  from  south  to  north,  from  Piura  to  Po- 
payan;  and  140  from  west  to  east,  from  the  sea  to 
the  river  Napo.  In  the  smaller  district  first  men- 
lionedi  where  the  movement  was  more  intense,  every 
town  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  Kiobamba, 
Quero,  and  other  places,  were  buried  under  masses 
detached  from  the  mountains.  At  the  foot  of  Tun- 
guragua the  earth  was  rent  open  in  several  places ; 
•nd  streams  of  water  and  fetid  mud,  called  "  moya," 
ired  out,  overflowing  and  waaxing  '^"'^^'i  '-Vvvo?,. 
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valleys  one  thousand  feet  broad,  the  water  of  these 
floods  reached  to  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet: 
and  the  mud  deposit  barred  up  the  course  of  the 
river,  so  as  to  form  lakes,  which  in  some  places  con- 
tinued for  more  than  eighty  days.  Flames  and  suffo- 
cating vapours  escaped  from  the  lake  Quilotoa,  and 
killed  all  the  cattle  on  its  shores.  The  shocks  con- 
tinued all  February  and  March ;  and  on  the  fifth  of 
April  they  recurred  with  almost  as  much  violence  as 
at  first.  We  are  told  that  the  form  of  the  surface  in 
the  district  most  shaken  was  entirely  altered,  but  no 
exact  measurements  are  given  whereby  we  may  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  elevation  or  subsidence.*  Indeed 
it  would  be  difficult,  except  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea»  to  obtain  any  certain  standard  of 
comparison,  if  the  levels  were  really  as  much  altered 
as  the  narrations  imply. 

Cunuxna^  1797-  —  In  the  same  year,  on  the  Hth  of 
December,  the  small  Antilles  experienced  subterra- 
nean movements,  and  four-fifths  of  the  town  of 
Cumana  was  shaken  down  by  a  vertical  shock.  The 
form  of  the  shoal  of  M ornerouge,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bourdones,  was  changed  by  an  upheaving  of  the 
ground,  t 

Quehecy  1791.  —  We  learn  from  Captain  Bayfield's 
memoirs,  that  earthquakes  are  very  frequent  on  the 
shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawreno^,  of  force 
sufficient  at  times  to  split  walls  and  tlirc  w  ilown  chim- 
neys. Such  were  the  effects  experienced  in  December, 
1791,  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  about  fifly  miles  N  £.  from 
Quebec;  and  the  inhabitants  say,  that  about  every 

*  Cavanilles,  Journ.  de  Phys.  tome  xlix.  p.  2S0.      Gilbert's 
Annalen,  bd.  vL  p.  67.     Humboldt's  Voy.  p.  317. 
f  Hvanholdfs  Voy,,  RelaU  Hist,  parti,  p.  309. 
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twentf-Gve  yeara  a  violent  earthquake  returns,  which 
lasts  forty  days.  In  the  History  of  Canada,  it  is  stated, 
that,  in  1663,  a  tremendous  convulsion  lasted  »x 
months,  eKtending  froni  Quebec  to  Tadeausac,  —  a 
distance  of  about  130  miles.  The  ice  on  the  river  was 
broken  up,  and  many  landslips  caused." 

Caraccas,  1790.  —  In  the  Caraccas,  near  where  the 
Caura  joins  the  Orinoco,  between  the  towns  Sau  Pedro 
de  Alcantara  and  San  Francisco  de  Aripao,  an  earth- 
quake, on  St.  Matthew's  day,  1790,  caused  a  sinking  in 
of  the  granitic  soil,  and  left  a  lake  eight  hundred  yards 
in  diameter,  and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  depth. 
It  was  a  portion  of  the  forest  of  Aripao  which  sub- 
sided, and  the  trees  remained  green  for  several  months 
under  water, t 

Sicily,  1790.  —  On  tlie  ISth  of  March  in  the  same 
year,  at  S.  Maria  di  Niscemi,  some  miles  from  Terra-, 
nuova,  near  tlie  south  coast  of  Sicily,  the  ground  gra- 
dually sank  down  for  a  circumference  of  three  Italian 
miles,  during  seven  shocks;  and,  in  one  place,  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet.  It  continued  to  subside  to  the 
end  of  the  month.  Several  fissures  sent  forth  sulphur, 
petroleum,  steam,  and  hot  water ;  and  a  stream  of  mud, 
which  flowed  for  two  hours,  and  covered  a  space  sixty 
feet  long,  and  thirty  broad.  This  happened  far  from 
both  the  ancient  and  modern  volcanic  district,  in  a 
group  of  strata  consisting  chiefly  of  blue  clay.J 

Java,  1786. —  About  the  year  1786,  an  earthquake 
wcis  felt  at  intervals,  for  the  period  of  four  months,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Batur,  in  Java,  and  an  eruption 
folluived.     Various  rents  were  formed,  which  emitted 

•  Macgregor'B  Travels  in  Ameiics. 

f   Humboldt's  Voy.,  Re!at.  Hist.,  pnrtii.  p.  633. 

(   Ferrara,  Camp,  fl.,  V- 5i. 
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a  sulphureous  vapour ;  separate  tracts  sunk  away,  and 
were  swallowed  by  the  earth.  Into  one  of  these  the 
rivulet  Dotog  entered^  and  afterwards  continued  to 
follow  a  subterraneous  course.  The  village  of  Jam- 
pang  was  buried  in  the  ground,  with  thirty-eight  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  not  time  to  escape.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Horsfield  for  having  verified  the  above- 
mentioned  facts.* 

Japan  Isles^  1783. — In  the  province  of  Sinano,  in 
the  isle  of  Nifon,  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Asamayama, 
situated  north-east  of  the  town  of  Komoro,  was  in 
violent  eruption  August  1.  1783.  The  waters  of 
several  rivers  are  said  to  have  boiled,  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  them,  Yone-garva,  deluged  the  country. 
The  eruption  was  preceded  by  a  frightful  earthquake ; 
gulphs  are  said  to  have  opened  every  where,  and  many 
towns  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  while  others  were 
subsequently  buried  by  lava.t 

•  Batav.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  p.  141. 

f  Humboldt,  Fragmens  Asiatiques,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  229. 
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EARTHQUAKE   IN   CALABRIA,    1783. 

Earthquake  in  Calabria,  February  5.  1783  —  Sh€»ck8  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1786  —  Authoritiet —  Area  convulsed— 
Geological  structure  of  the  district  —  Difficulty  of  ascertaining 
changes  of  level  —  Subsidence  of  the  quay  at  Messina  —  Shift 
or  fault  in  the  Round  Tower  of  Terranuova  —  Movement  in 
the  stones  of  two  obelisks  •«>-  Opening  and  closing  of  fissures — 
Large  edifices  engulphed  —  Dimensions  of  new  caverns  and 
fissures  —  Gradual  closing  in  of  rents  —  Bounding  of  detached 
masses  into  the  air  —  Landslips  —  Buildings  transported  entire 
to  great  distances  —  New  lakes  —  Currents  of  mud  —  Funnd- 
shaped  hollows  in  alluvial  plains  —  Fall  of  cliffs,  and  shore  near 
Scilla  inundated  —  State  of  Stromboli  and  Etna  during  the 
shocks  —  How  earthquakes  contribute  to  the  formation  of  val- 
leys —  Concluding  remarks. 

Calabria,  1783. — Of  the  numerous  earthquakes  which 
have  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  that  of  Calabria,  in  1783,  is 
almost  the  only  one  of  which  the  geologist  can  be 
said  to  have  such  a  circumstantial  account  as  to 
enable  him  fully  to  appreciate  the  changes  which  this 
cause  is  capable  of  producing  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 
The  shocks  began  in  February,  1783,  and  lasted  for 
nearly  four  years,  to  the  end  of  1786.  Neither  in 
duration,  nor  in  violence,  nor  in  the  extent  of  territory 
moved,  was  this  convulsion  remarkable,  when  con- 
trasted with  many  exi^men^^d  iu  other  countries, 
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louring  the  lost  and  present  century ;  nor  were 

■alterations  which  it  occasioned  in  the  relative 
L  of  hill  and  valley,  land  and  sea,  bo  great  as  those 
fted  by  some  subterranean  movements  in  South 
erica,  in  later  times.  Tlie  importance  of  the 
bquake  in  [question  arises  from  the  circumstance, 
iCalabria  is  the  only  spot  hitherto  visited,  both 
Dg  and  after  the  convulsions,  by  men  possessing 
aent  leisure,  zeal,  and  scientific  information,  to 
hem  to  collect  and  describe  with  accuracy 
physical  facts  which    throw  light    on  geological 
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Authorities.  —  Among  the  numerous  authorities,  Vi- 
venzio,  physician  to  the  King  of  Naples,  transmitted  to 
the  court  a  regular  statement  of  his  DbservationB  during 
the  continuance  of  the  shocks ;  and  his  narrative  is 
drawn  up  with  care  and  clearness.*  Francesco  An- 
tonio Grimaldi,  then  secretary  of  war,  visited  the 
different  provinces  at  the  king's  command,  and  pub- 
lished a  most  detailed  description  of  the  permanent 
changes  in  the  surface. "t  He  measured  the  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  the  different  fissures  and  gulphs 
which  opened,  and  ascertained  their  number  in  many 
provinces.  His  comments,  moreover,  on  the  reports 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  explanations  of  their  rela- 
tions, are  judicious  and  instructive.  Pignataro,  a  phy- 
sician residing  at  Monteleone,  a  town  placed  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  convulsions,  kept  a  register  of  the 
shocks,  distinguishing  them  into  four  classes,  according 
to  tlieir  degree  of  violence.  From  his  work,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  year  1T&3,  the  number  was  049,  of  which 
501  were  shocks  of  the  first  degree  of  force;  and  in 
the  following  year  there  were  151,  of  which  98  were 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

Count  Ippolito,  also,  and  many  others,  wrote  de- 
scriptions of  the  earthquake ;  and  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Naples,  not  satisfied  with  these  and  other  observ- 
ations, sent  a  deputation  from  their  own  body  into 
Calabria,  before  the  shocks  had  ceased,  who  were 
accompanied  by  artists  instructed  to  illustrate  by 
drawings  the  physical  changes  of  tlie  district,  and  the 
k  state  of  ruined  towns  and  edifices.  Unfortunately 
Bthese  artists  were  not  very  successful  in  their  repre- 

r      •  Istoria  de-  Tremuotl  della  Calabria  del  1783. 

f  Descriz.  de'  Tremuoli  Accad.  tMlle  Calabria  Del  1783. 
Kapoli,  1 7M. 
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sentations  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  particularly 
when  they  attempted  to  express,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
extraordinary  revolutions  which  many  of  the  great 
and  minor  river-courses  underwent  But  many  of 
the  plates  published  by  the  Academy  are  valuable; 
and  as  they  are  little  known,  I  shall  frequently  avail 
myself  of  them  to  illustrate  the  facts  about  to  be 
described.* 

In  addition  to  these  Neapolitan  sources  of  inform- 
ation, our  countryman.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  sur« 
veyed  the  district,  not  without  some  personal  risk, 
before  the  shocks  had  ceased ;  and  his  sketch,  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  supplies  many 
facts  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  He  has 
explained,  in  a  rational  manner,  many  events  which, 
as  related  in  the  language  of  some  eyewitnesses, 
appeared  marvellous  and  incredible.  Dolomieu  also 
examined  Calabria  during  the  catastrophe,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  earthquake,  correcting  a  mistake 
into  which  Hamilton  had  fallen,  who  supposed  that  a 
part  of  the  tract  shaken  had  consisted  of  volcanic  tu£P. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  which  enhances  the  geo- 
logical interest  of  the  commotions  which  so  oflen  mo- 
dify the  surface  of  Calabria,  that  they  are  confined  to 
a  country  where  there  are  neither  ancient  nor  modem 
rocks  of  volcanic  or  trappean  origin ;  so  that  at  some 
future  time,  when  the  era  of  disturbance  shall  have 
passed  by,  the  cause  of  former  revolutions  will  be  as 
latent  as  in  parts  of  Great  Britain  now  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  ancient  marine  formations. 

Extent  of  the  area  convulsed,  —  The  convulsion  of 
the  earth,  sea,  and  air  extended  over  the  whole  of 

•  Istoria  de*  Fenomeni  del  Tremoto,  &c.  nell'  An.  1783,  *— *- 
b  luce  daJla  Real,  Accad,,  &c.  di  Nap.     li^apoW)  \1%^ 
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Calabria  Ultra,  the  south-east  part  of  Calabria  Citra, 
and  across  the  sea  lo  Messina  and  its  environs ;  a 
district  lying  between  the  S8th  and  39th  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  concussion  was  perceptible  over  a  great 
part  of  Sicily,  and  as  far  north  as  Naples ;  but  the 
face  over  which  the  shocks  acted  so  forcibly  ai 
excite  intense  alarm  did  not  generally  exceed  five 
hundred  square  miles  io  area.  The  soil  of  tliat  part 
of  Calabria  is  composed  chiefly,  like  the  southern  part 
of  Sicily,  of  calcareo-argillaceous  strata  of  great  thick- 
ness, containing  marine  shells.  This  ciay  is  sometimes 
associated  with  beds  of  sand  and  limestone.  Por  the 
most  part  these  formations  resemble  in  appearance  and 
consistency  the  Subapennine  marls,  with  their  accom- 
panying sands  and  sandstones ;  and  the  whole  group 
bears  considerable  resemblance,  in  the  yielding  nature 
of  its  materials,  to  most  of  our  tertiary  deposits  ia 
France  and  England.  Chronologically  considered,  ho^ 
ever,  the  Calahrian  formations  are  comparatively  of 
very  modern  date,  and  abound  in  fossil  shells  rcferrible 
to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

We  learn  from  Vivenzio  that,  on  the  20th  and  26th 
of  March,  1783,  earthquakes  occurred  in  the  islands  of 
/ante,  Cephalonia,  and  St.  Maura;  and  in  the  lasU 
mentioned  island  several  public  edifices  and  private 
houses  were  overthrown,  and  many  people  destroyed. 
It  has  been  already  shotvn  that  the  Ionian  Islands  fall 
within  the  line  of  the  same  great  volcanic  region  as  Ca- 
labria ;  GO  that  both  earthquakes  were  probably  derived 
from  a  common  source,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  bed  of  the  whole  intermediate  sea  was  convulsed. 

If  the  city  of  Oppido,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  be  taken  as 
«  Ventre,  and  round  that  centre  a  circle  be  described, 
with  a  radius  of  twenty-two  milea,  this  space  will  com-  ^ 
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prehend  the  surface  of  ihe  countrj-  which  Buffered  the 
greatest  alteration,  and  where  all  the  ton'ns  and  vil- 
lages were  destroyed.  Tlie  first  shock,  of  February 
5th,  1783,  threw  down,  in  two  minutes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
from  the  western  flanks  of  ihe  Apennines  in  Calabria 
Ultra  to  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  convulsed  tlie  whole 
inr&ce  of  the  country.  Another  occurred  on  the  28th 
of  March,  with  almost  equal  violence.  The  granitic 
diain  which  passes  through  Calabria  frum  north  to 
south,  and  attains  the  height  of  many  thousand  feet, 
was  shaken  but  slightly  by  the  first  shock,  but  more 
rudely  by  some  which  followed. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  wave-like  move- 
ments which  were  propagated  through  the  recent 
ttrata,  from  west  to  east,  became  very  violent  when 
they  reached  the  point  of  junction  with  the  granite, 
ai  if  a  reaction  was  produced  where  the  undulatory 
movement  of  the  soft  strata  was  suddenly  arrested  by 


the  more  solid  rocks.     But  the  stat 

mcnt  of  Dolomieu 

DD  this  subject  is  most  interesting 

and,  perhaps,  in  a 

geological  point  of  view,  the  most  ir 

nportant  of  all  the 

observations  which  arc  recorded.* 

The  Apennines,  he  says,  which  c 

on  sis  t  in  great  part 

of  hard  and  solid  granite,  with  sor 

ne  micaceous  and 

argillaceous  schists,  form  hare  mo 

mains  with  steep 

ades,  and  exhibit  marks  of  great  degradation.  At  their 
base  newer  strata  are  seen  of  sand  and  clay,  mingled 
irith  shells;  a  marine  deposit  containing  such  ingredi- 

Ients  as  would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  granite. 
The  surface  of  this  newer  {tertiary)  formation  consti- 
I      tales  what  is  called  the  plain  of  Calabria  —  a  platform 

^^■g  DisBcrtation  OD  tbe  Calsbrian  Eurthi^uBke,  &i:. ,  tranaX^uc&K'a 
^^^BtartsD'j  Voj'Mgei  and  Travels,  vol.  v. 
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which  18  Bat  and  level,  except  inhere  Intersected  by 
narrow  valleys  or  mvines,  which  rivers  and  torrents 
have  escavated  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred 
feet.  The  8ideg  of  these  ravines  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular; for  the  superior  stratum,  being  bound  together 
by  the  roots  of  trees,  prevents  the  formation  of  a  slop- 
ing bank.  The  usual  effect  of  the  earthquake,  he 
tinues,  was  to  disconnect  all  those  masses  which  either 
had  not  sufficient  bases  for  their  bulk,  or  which  were 
supported  only  by  lateral  adherence.  Hence  it  follows 
that  throughout  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  chaia 
the  soil  which  adhered  to  the  granite  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  Caulone,  Esope,  Sagra,  and  Aspra- 
■nonte,  slid  over  the  solid  and  steeply  inclined  nucleusj 
and  descended  somewhat  lower,  leaving  almost  nntn- 
terruptedly  from  St.  Geoi^e  to  beyond  St.  Christina, 
distance  of  from  nine  to  ten  miles,  a  chasm  between 
the  solid  granitic  nucleus  and  the  sandy  soil.  Many 
lands  slipping  thus  were  carried  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  former  position,  so  as  entirely  to  cover 
Others ;  and  disputes  arose  as  to  whom  the  property 
which  had  thus  shifted  its  place  should  beli 

From  this  account  of  Dolomieu  we  might  anticipate^ 
as  the  result  of  a  continuance  of  such  earthquakes, 
first,  a  longitudinal  valley  following  the  line  of  ji 
tion  of  the  older  and  newer  rocks ;  secondly,  greote 
disturbance  in  the  newer  strata  near  the  point  of 
tact  than  at  a  greater  distance  from  I 
phenomena  very  common  in  other  parts  of  Italy  at 
the  junction  of  the  Apennine  and  Subapennine  liirm. 
ations. 

The  surface  of  the  country  often  heaved  like  the 
billows  of  a  swelling  sea,  which  produced  a  swimming 
in  tlie  head,  like  sea-sictnes*.  \t\6  ^raVioAsA-j  %iated. 
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in  almoftt  aD  the  accountty  that  just  before  each  shock 
the  doods  i^peared  motioiilest ;  and,  although  no  ex* 
pimarimi  ia  offered  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  obviously 
the  aaoie  as  that  observed  in  a  ship  at  sea  when  it 
pitdies  Tiolentlj.  The  douds  seem  arrested  in  their 
career  as  often  as  the  vessel  rises  in  a  direction  con- 
tnarj  to  their  coarse;  so  that  the  Calabrians  must 
have  experienced  precisely  the  same  motion  on  the 
hnd. 

Trees*  supported  by  their  trunks,  sometimes  bent 
dming  the  shocks  to  the  earth,  and  touched  it  with 
their  tops.  This  ia  mentioned  as  a  well-known  fact  by 
Ddomiea ;  and  he  assures  us  that  he  was  always  on 
his  guard  against  the  ^irit  of  exaggeration  in  which 
the  vulgar  are  ever  ready  to  indulge  when  relating 
these  wonderful  occurrences. 

It  is  inqpossiUe  to  suppose  that  these  waves,  which 
are  deacribed  in  Italy  and  other  regions  of  earthquakes 
as  passing  along  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth  in  a 
given  direction  like  a  billow  on  the  sea,  have  any  strict 
analogy  with  the  undulations  of  a  fluid.  They  are 
doubtless  the  effects  of  vibratioos,  radiating  from 
some  deep-seated  point,  each  of  which  on  reaching  the 
sorfiioe  lifts  up  the  ground,  and  then  allows  it  again  to 
subside.  As  the  distance  between  the  source  of  the 
subterranean  movement  and  the  surface  must  vary 
aconding  to  the  outline  of  the  country,  so  the  vibra- 
tory jar  wiU  reach  different  points  in  succession. 

I  shall  now  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  class  of 
physical  changes  produced  by  the  earthquake  which 
are  connected  with  alterations  in  the  relative  level  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  land;  and  afterwards  de- 
scribe those  which  are  more  immediateVy  eoiiw^cX«\. 
midi  tbe  derangement  of  the  regular  dravnag^  ol  ^ 
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country,    and  where  the  force  of  running  water  co- 
operated with  that  of  the  earthquake. 

Difficuhi/  of  ascertaining  ctianges  of  level. — In  regard 
to  alterations  of  relative  level,  none  of  the  accounts 
establish  tliat  they  were  on  a  considerable  scale ;  but 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  area  moved  is  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the 
general  level  has  undergone  any  change,  unless  the 
sea-coast  happens  to  have  participated  in  the  principal 
movement.  Even  then  it  is  often  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  elevation  or  depression  even  of  seve- 
ral feet  has  occurred,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
attract  notice  in  a  band  of  shingle  and  sand  of  unequal 
breadth  above  the  level  of  the  sea  running  parallel  to 
a  coast;  such  bands  generally  marking  the  point  reached 
by  the  waves  during  spring  tides,  or  the  most  violent 
tempests.  The  scientific  investigator  has  not  sufficient 
topographical  knowledge  to  discover  whether  the  ex- 
tent of  beach  has  diminished  or  increased;  and  ht 
who  has  the  necessary  local  information  scarcely  ever 
I  feels  any  interest  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
'  rise  or  fall  of  the  ground.  Add  to  this  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  making  correct  observations,  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  waves  which  roll  in  upon  a  coast 
during  an  earthquake,  and  efface  every  landmark  near 
the  shore. 

I  Subsidence  of  the  quai/ at  Messina.  —  It  is  evidently 
i  in  seaports  alone  that  we  can  look  fur  very  accurate 
indications  of  slight  changes  of  level ;  and  when  we 
find  them,  we  may  presume  that  they  would  not  be 
rare  at  other  points,  if  equal  facilities  of  comparing 
relative  altitudes  were  afforded.  Grimaldi  stales  (and 
his  account  is  confirmed  by  Hamilton  and  others),  that 
at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  tbe  stio'"  ""■tten'.-,  a.w4. -Csit  «si 
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along  the  port,  which  before  the  shock  was  perfectly 
level,  was  found  afterwards  to  be  inclined  towards  the 


a"  becoming 

s  disordered. 

inches  below 

inity  were 


sea, —  the  sea  itself  near  the  "  Banchin 
deeper,  and  its  hottom  in  several  place 
Tbe  quay  also  sunk  down  about  fourteen  ii 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  houses  in  it 
much  fissured.     (PML  Trans.  1783.) 

Among  various  proofs  of  partial  elevation  and  de- 
pression in  the  interior,  the  Academicians  mention,  is 
Iheir  Survey,  that  the  ground  was  sometimes  on  the 
same  level  on  both  sides  of  new  ravines  and  fissures, 
but  sometimes  there  had  been  a  considerable  shifting, 
either  by  the  upheaving  of  one  side,  or  the  subsidence 
of  tlie  other.  Tlius,  on  the  sides  of  long  rents  in  the 
territory  of  Soriano,  the  stratified  masses  had  altered 
their  relative  position  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to 
fourteen  palms  (sis  to  ten  and  a  half  feet). 

PotuUna.  —  Similar  shifts  in  the  strata  are  alluded 
ts  in  the  territory  of  Polistena,  where  there  appeared 
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innumerable  fisEures  in  the  earth.      One  of  these  v 
of  great   length    and  depth ;   and  in  parts  the  lev 
of  the  corresponding  sides  was  greatly  changed.     (Set 
Fig.  55.) 

Terraauova.  —  In  the  tovm  of  Teiranuova  tc 
houses  were  seen  uplifted  above  the  common  le' 
and  others  adjoining  sunk  down  into  the  earth, 
several  streets  the  soil  appeared  thrust  up,  and  abutte 
against  the  walls  of  houses  :  a  large  circular  tower  o 
solid  masonry,  part  of  which  had  withstood  the  genei 
ral  destruction,  was  divided  by  a  vertical  rent,  ai 
side  was  upraised,  and  the  foundations  heaved  out  Q 
the  ground.  It  was  compared  by  the  Academician 
to  a  great  tooth  half  extracted  from  the  alveolus,  v 
the  upper  part  of  the  fangs  exposed.     (See  Fig.  56.) 
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Along  the  line  of  this  shift,  or  "  fault,"  as  it  would 
be  termed  technically  by  minerB,  the  walls  were  found 
to  adhere  firmly  to  each  other,  and  to  fit  so  well,  that 
the  only  signs  of  their  having  been  disunited  was  the 
want  of  correspondence  in  the  courses  of  stune  od 
either  side  of  the  rent. 

Dolomieu  saw  a  stone  well  in  the  convent  of  the 
Auguslins  at  Terranuova,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  driven  out  of  the  earth.  It  resembled  a 
small  tower  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  and  a  little 
inclined.  This  effect,  he  says,  was  produced  by  the 
consolidation  and  consequent  sinking  of  the  sandy  soil 
in  which  the  well  was  dug. 

In  some  walls  which  had  been  thrown  down,  or 
violently  shaken,  in  Monteleone,  the  separate  stones 
were  parted  from  the  mortar,  so  as  to  leave  an  exact 
tnould  where  they  had  rested  ;  whereas  in  other  cases 
the  mortar  was  ground  to  dust  between  the  stones. 

It  appears  that  the  wave-like  motions,  and  those 
which  are  called  vorticose  or  whirling  in  a  vortex, 
often  produced  effects  of  the  most  capricious  kind. 
Thus,  in  some  streets  of  Monteleone,  every  house  was 
thrown  down  but  one  ;  in  others,  all  but  two  ;  and  the 
buildings  which  were  spared  were  often  scarcely  in  the 
least  degree  injured. 

In  many  cities  of  Calabria,  all  the  most  solid  build- 
ings were  thrown  down,  while  those  which  were 
slightly  built  escaped ;  but  at  Rosurno,  as  also  at  Mes- 
sina in  Sicily,  it  was  precisely  the  reverse,  the  massive 
edifices  being  the  only  ones  that  stood.  Two  obelisks 
(Fig<  57.)  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  magnificent 
facade  in  the  convent  of  S.Bruno,  in  a  small  town 
called  Stefano  del  Bosco,  were  observed  to  have  under- 
movement  of  a   singular  Vind.    TVie  ■^^iii;. 
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■Vhicli  agitated  the  building  is  desciibed  at,  having 
n  horizontal  and  vorticose  The  pedestal  of  each 
•belisk  remained  in  its  original  place  but  the  separate 
stones  above  were  turned  partially  round,  and  removed 
■ometimes  nine  inches  from  their  position  without 
(Uling.  it  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  this 
kind  of  displacement  may  be  due  to  a  vibratory  rather 
duu)  B  whirling  motion.* 

/liMwres.  —  It  appears  evident  that  a  great  part  gf 
the  rending  and  fissuring  of  the  ground  was  the  effect 
«f  a  violent  motion  from  below  upwards  ;  and  in  a 
_  iMwltitude  of  cases  where  the  rents  and  chasms  opened 
d  closed  alternately,  we  must  suppose  that  the  earth 
IS  by  turns  heaved  up,  and  then  let  fall  again.  We 
the  same  effect  to  be  produced  on  a 
,  by  some  mechanical  force,  a  pavement 
arge  flags  of  stone  should  be  raised  up, 
k'Sllowed  to  fall  suddenly,  so  as  to  resume  its 

•  Darwuv's  Jouiari, 'p.aiS. 
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inal  pOBition.  If  any  small  pebbles  happened  to  be 
L  the  line  of  contact  of  two  flags,  they  would 
II  into  the  opening  when  the  pavement  rose,  and  be 
firailowed  up,  go  that  no  trace  of  them  would  appear 
Aer  the  subsidence  of  the  atones.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, when  the  earth  was  upheaved,  large  houses,  trees, 
^Cattle,  and  men  were  engulphed  in  an  iDstant  in  chasms 
1  fissures ;  and  when  the  ground  sank  down  again, 
■e  earth  closed  upon  them,  so  that  no  vestige  of  them 
i8  discoverable  on  the  surface.  In  many  instances, 
viduals  were  Ewallowed  up  by  one  shock,  and  then 
wn  out  again  alive,  together  with  large  jets  of 
^r,  by  the  shock  which  immediately  succeeded. 
lAt  Jerocarne,  a  country  which,  according  to  the 
cademicians,  was  lacerated  in  a  most  extraordinary 
the  fissures  ran  in  every  direction  "  like 
a  broken  pane  of  glass  "  (sec  Fig.  5S.);  and. 


shocks,  it  is  very  possible  that  this  couDtTyneiS'^Tni&- 
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nently  upraised.  It  vas  usual,  as  we  learn  from  Dolnfl 
mieu,  for  the  chasms  and  fissures  throughout  Calabrilfl 
tu  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  some  pre-existinjfl 
gorges  in  their  neighbourhood.  I 

Houses  enffulplied.  —  In  the  vicinity  of  Oppido,  tl)H 
central  point  froii)  which  the  earthquake  dilFased  iul 
violent  movements,  many  houses  were  swallowed  upl 
by  the  yawning  earth,  which  closed  immediately  ov«^ 
them.     In  the  adjacent  district,  also,  of  Cannamaris  1 
four  farm-houses,  several  oiUstores,  and  some  spacioui  A 
dwelling-houses  were  so  completely  engulphed  in  one 
<^asm,  that  not  a  vestige  of  them  was  afterwards  dis. 
cernible.     The  same  phenomenon  occurred  at  Terra- 
nuova,  S.  Christina,  and  Sinopoli.     The  Acadcinidans 
state  particularly,  that  when  deep  abysses  had  opened 
in  the  argillaceous  strata  of  Terranuova,  and  houses 
had  sunk  into  them,  the  sides  of  the  chasms  closed 
with  such  violence,  that,  on  excavating  afterwards  tO' 
recover  articles  of  value,  the  workmen  found  the  con- 
tents and    detached  parts  of  the    buildings   jammed 
t^igether  so  as  to  become  one  compact  mass.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  accumulate  examples  of  similar  o 
rences ;    but  so  many  are  well  authenticated  during 
this  earthquake   in   Calabria,  that  we  may,    without 
hesitation,  yield  assent  to  the  accounts  of  catastrophe^, 
of  the  same  kind  repeated  again  and  again  in  history, 
where  whole    towns   are  declared    to  have  been  en- 
guiphed,  and  nothing  but  a  pool  of  water  or  tract  o 
sand  left  in  their  place. 

Chasm  foroKd  near  Oppido.  —  On  the  sloping  side  of 
a  hill  near  Oppido  a  great  chasm  opened;  and,  although 
a  large  quantity  of  soil  was  precipitated  into  the  abyss, 
together  with  a  considerable  number  of  olive-trees  an  j 
part  of  a  vineyard,  a  great  gvd^h  remained  after  the  ' 


3  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  500  feet  long 
3  SOO  feet  deep.     (See  Fig.  5!i  ) 


Dimensions  of  new  Jissures  and  cliiisms,  —  Accord- 
ing to  Griraaldi,  many  fissures  and  cliasms,  formed  by 
the  first  shock  of  February  5th,  were  greatly  widened, 
lengthened,  and  deepened  by  the  violent  convulsions 
of  March  28th.  In  the  territory  of  San  Fill  tliis  ob- 
server found  a  new  ravine,  half  a  mile  in  length,  two 
feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep  ;  and 
soother  of  similar  dimensions  in  the  territory  of  Rosarno. 
A  ravine  nearli/  a  mile  long,  105  feet  broad,  and  thirty 
feet  deep,  opened  in  the  district  of  Plaisano,  where, 
also,  two  gulphs  were  caused  —  one  in  a  place  called 
Cerzulle,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  150  feet  broad, 
and  above  one  hundred  feet  deep;  and  another  at  La 
Fortuna,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  above  thirty 
feet  in  breadth,  and  no  Jess  than  225  feet  dee^, 

la  the  district  of  fofiolano  three  gu\p\\a  o^eati-, 
a  2 
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one  of  tliFSc  measured  300  feet  square,  and  sbovr] 
thirty  feel  deep  ;  another  was  nearly  half  a  mile  ktagi' 
fifteen  feel  broad,  and  above  thirty  feet  deep;  iha 
third  nag  750  feet  square.  Lastly,  a  cajcareoui 
mounlain,  called  Zefirio,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  was  cleft  in  two  for  the  length  of 
nearly  half  a  mile,  and  an  irregular  breadlh  of  manj 
feet.  Some  of  these  chasms  were  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  annexed  cut  (Fig.  60.)  represents  one 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  dimensions,  vhicfa 
remained  open  by  the  side  of  a  smalt  pass  over  the  liiU 
of  St.  Angelo,  near  Soriano.  Tile  small  river  Meaiml^ 
in  the  foreground. 


Formation  of  iiew  lahes.—ln.  the  vicinity  of  Semi- 
nara,  a  lake  was  suddenly  formed  by  the  opening  of  < 
great  chasm,  from  the  bottom  of  n-hich  water  issued. 
This  lake  was  called  Lago  del  Tolfilo.  It  extended 
J  785  feet  m  \engtV,  \>7  ^T  to.  Xw^^aitiv, 
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depth.  The  bbabitaiits,  dreading  the  miasma  of  this 
stagDant  pool,  cDdeavoured,  at  great  cost,  to  drain  it 
by  canals,  but  without  success,  as  it  was  ted  by  springs 
issuing  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  chasm.  A  small 
circular  subsidence  occurred  not  far  from  foltstena,  of 
which  a  representation  is  given  below. 


^K^Sraduat  closing  in  ofjismres.  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
^^raa  shown  several  deep  fissures  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mtleto,  which,  although  not  one  of  them  was  above  a 
foot  in  breadth,  had  opened  so  wide  during  the  earth' 
quake  as  to  sirallow  up  an  ox  and  nearly  one  hundred 
goats.  The  Academicians  also  found,  on  their  return 
through  districts  which  they  had  passed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  tour,  that  many  rents  Itad,  in  that 
short  interval,  gradually  closed  in,  so  that  their  width 
had  diminished  several  feet,  and  the  opposite  walls  had 
sometimes  nearly  met.  It  is  natural  that  this  should 
happen  in  argillaceous  strata,  while,  In  mote  f^\\ 
raci^  H-e  tnajr  expect  that  fissures  wVfl  temaviv  Q^'^ 
Q  S 


ages.  Should  ihia  be  ascertained  to  be  a  general 
&ct  ia  countries  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  it  may 
afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  common  pheno- 
menon in  mineral  veins.  Such  veins  often  retain  their 
full  size  so  long  as  the  rocks  consist  of  limestOQCr 
granite,  or  other  indurated  materials;  but  they  con- 
tract their  dimensions,  become  mere  threads,  or  are 
even  entirely  cut  off,  where  masses  of  an  argillaceous 
nature  are  interposed.  If  we  suppose  the  filling  up 
_  of  fissures  with  metallic  and  other  ingredients  to  be  a 
process  requiring  ages  for  its  completion,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  opposite  walls  of  rents,  where  strata  consist  of 
yielding  materials,  must  collapse  or  approach  very 
near  to  each  other  before  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for 
the  accretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  veinstone. 

Thermal  waters  atifftnented.  —  It  is  stated  by  Gri- 
nialdi,  that  the  thermal  waters  of  St,  Eufemia,  in 
Terra  di  Amato,  which  first  burst  out  during  the 
earthquake  of  1638,  acjuired,  in  February,  1783,  an 
augmentation  botlj  in  quantity  and  degree  of  1 
This  fact  appears  lo  InuicaLe  a  connection  between 
the  heat  of  the  interior  and  the  fissures  caused  by 
the  Calabrian  earthquakes,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  volcanic  rocks,  either  ancient  or  modem,  in 
that  district. 

Bounding  of  detached  masses  into  the  air. — The  vio- 
lence of  the  movement  of  the  ground  upwards  was  sin- 
gularly illustrated  by  what  the  Academicians  call  the 
"  sbalzo,''  or  bounding  into  the  air,  to  the  height  of 
I     several  yards,  of  masses  slightly  adhering  to  the  sur- 
I     face.     In  some  towns,  a  great  part  of  the  pavement 
I     stones  were  thrown  up,  and  found  lying  with  their 
I    loiver  sides   uppermost.     In    U\e%e  caae«,  we    must 
\  Muppoae  that  they  wete    ptopeWei  w^-«m6&  Xi-j  *«d 
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^  liomeiituin  which  they  had  acqiured ;  and  that  the 
idhesion  of  one  end  of  the  mass  being  greater  than 
that  of  the  other,  a  rotatory  motion  had  been  commu- 
tdcated  to  them.  When  the  stone  was  projected  to  a 
lofficient  height  to  perform  somewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  revolution  in  the  air,  it  pitched  down  on 
its  edge,  and  fell  with  its  lower  side  uppermost. 

Effects  of  earthquakes  on  the  excavation  of  valleys. — 
The  next  class  of  effects  to  be  considered,  are  those 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  formation  of 
▼alleys,  in  which  the  action  of  water  was  often  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  earthquake.  The  country 
agitated  was  composed,  as  before  stated,  chiefly  of 
argillaceous  strata,  intersected  by  deep  narrow  valleys, 
sometimes  from  500  to  600  feet  deep.  As  the  bound- 
ary  cliffs  were  in  great  part  vertical,  it  will  readily  be 
conceived  that,  amidst  the  various  movements  of  the 
earth,  the  precipices  overhanging  rivers,  being  without 
support  on  one  side,  were  oflen  thrown  down.  We 
find,  indeed,  that  inundations  produced  by  obstructions 
in  river-courses  are  among  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  great  earthquakes  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  alluvial  plains  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys  are 
usually  the  most  fertile  and  well-peopled  parts  of  the 
whole  country;  and  whether  the  site  of  a  town  is 
above  or  below  a  temporary  barrier  in  the  channel  of  a 
river,  it  is  exposed  to  injury  by  the  waters  either  of  a 
lake  or  flood. 

Landslips.  — ^  From  each  side  of  the  deep  valley  or 
ravine  of  Terranuova,  enormous  masses  of  the  adjoin- 
ing flat  country  were  detached,  and  cast  down  into  the 
course  of  the  river,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  great  lakes.' 
QaJci^  c^ve-trees,  vineyards,  and  com,  weie  o^etv  %^«cl 
gnwwgat  the  bottom  oF  the  ravine,  aa  WlvXe  vk^\««& 

Q  4 
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as  their  former  companifms,  which  still  continued  ti 
flourifib  in  the  plain  above,  at  least  500  feet  higheB 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  miltt 
In  one  pnrt  ol'  this  ravine  was  an  enormous  masa,  2QI 
feet  high,  and  about  400  feet  at  its  base,  which  hal 
been  detached  by  some  former  earthquake.  It  is  wm 
aitested,  that  this  mass  travelled  down  the  raviol 
uearly  four  miles,  having  been  put  in  motion  hy  fbi 
earthquake  of  the  5th  of  February.  Hamilton,  aftiJ 
examining  the  spot,  declared  that  this  phenomengd 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  declivity  of  the  vatlen 
the  great  abundance  of  rain  which  fell,  and  the  gre«k 
weight  of  [he  alluvial  matter  which  pressed  behind  IL 
Dolomieu  also  alludes  to  the  fresh  impulse  derive) 
from  other  masses  falling,  and  pressing  upon  the  n 
of  those  first  set  in  motion. 

The  first  account  sent  to  Naples  of  the  two  gri 
slides  or  landslips  above  alluded  to,  which  caused] 
great  lake  near  Terranuova,  was  couched 
words; — "Two  mountains  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
valley  walked  from  their  original  position  until  thi 
met  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  there  joining  % 
gether,  they  intercepted  the  course  of  a  river,"  C 
The  expressions  here  used  resemble  singularly  th( 
applied  to  phenomena,  probably  very  analogous,  wbi 
are  sdd  to  have  occurred  at  Fez,  during  the  greaq 
Lisbon  earthquake,  as  also  in  Jamaica  and  Java  ab] 
other  periods.  ,] 

Not  far  from  Soriano,  which   was  levelled  to  the 
ground  by  the  great  shock  of  February,  a  small  vallejr, 
containing  a  beautiful  oUve-grove,  called  Fra  Ramondo, 
underwent  a  most  extraordinary  revolution.     Inni 
nierabie  fissures  first  traversed  the  riverr^laii 
directioaa,  and  absorbed  l.\ie  waVeT  unxli  'fct  wi 


^JM 


lequence, 

moulded  into  aaj  fi 

die  ruins  of  the  ■ 

into  the  boUow ;  and  wUe  ■ 

ia(«F«.ea). 

Caridi  was  entirely  coBCeJtJ  Set  ana;  '■p; 
when  at  length  it  reapparad,  it  Imd  ik^td  far  h 
an  entirely  new  danDcL 


Suildingf  transported  entire  to  great  dUtancet. — 
Near  Seminara,  an  extensive  olive-ground  and  orchard 
irere  hurled  to  a  distance  of  two  hundtei  ?ce\,'HvV 
Q  5 
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valley  sixty  feet  in  depth.  At  the  same  time  a  dee\ 
chaam  was  riven  in  another  part  of  the  high  plattbrn 
from  which  the  orchard  had  been  detached,  and  the 
river  immediately  entered  the  fissure,  leaving  its  forme 
bed  completely  dry.  A  small  inhabited  house,  stand 
ing  on  the  mass  of  earth  carried  down  into  the  valley, 
went  along  with  it  entire,  and  without  injury  t 
iahabitants.  The  olive-trees,  also,  continued  to 
on  the  land  which  had  slid  into  the  valley,  and  bora 
the  same  year  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 

Two  tracts  of  land  on  which  a  great  part  of  the 
town  of  Polistena  stood,  consisting  of  some  hundreds 
of  houses,  were  detached  into  a  contiguous  ravine,  and 
nearly  across  it,  about  half  a  mile  from  their  original 
site  1  and  what  is  most  extraordinary,  several  of  the  ii 
habitants  were  dug  out  from  the  ruins  alive  and  unhurL 

0  tenements,  near  Mileto,  called  the  Macini  ar 
Vatican o,  occupying  an  extent  of  ground  about  a  mi 
long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  were  carried  for  a  mi 
down  a  vaDey.  A  thatched  cottage,  together  wil 
large  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  most  of  which  remaiiu 
erect,  were  carried  uninjured  to  this  extraordinary  dil 

Itance.  According  to  Hamilton,  the  surface  remorei 
had  been  long  undermined  by  rivuiets,  which  i 
afterwards  in  full  view  on  the  bare  spot  deserted  by 
the  tenements.  Tlie  earthquake  seems  to  have  openei 
a  passage  in  the  adjoining  argillaceous  hills,  which  ad- 
mitted water  charged  with  loose  soil  into  the  subter- 
ranean channels  of  the  rivulets  immediately  under  the 
tenements,  so  that  the  foundations  of  the  ground  set  in  i 
Btroj 


I 


mitted  water  charged  v, 

ranean  channels  of  the  rivulets  ii 

tenements,  so  that  the  foundation 

1  by  the  earthquake  were  loosened.     Another 
example  of  subsidence,  where  the  edifices  were  n 
stroyed,  is  mentioned  by  Grimaldi,  as  having  taket(  I 
i&ce  in  the  city  of  Caianiaio,  v\ie  ca'^iMl  of  the  pro-t  I 
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of  tluit  name.     The  houses  in  the  quarter  called 
Giuseppe  subsided  with  the  ground  to  various 
rrom  two  to  tour  feet,  but  the  buildings  re. 
uninjured. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  our  space  would  not  permit 
M,  lo  follow  the  different  authors  through  their  local 
details  of  landslips  produced  in  minor  valleys;  but 
rhey  are  highly  interesting,  as  showing  to  how  great 
m  extent  the  power  of  rivers  to  widen  rallevs,  and  lo 
tarry  away  lai^  portions  of  soil  towards  the  sea,  is 
increased  where  earthquakes  are  of  periodical  occur. 
icnce.     Among  other  territories,  that  of  Cinquelraodi 


was  greatly  convulsed,  various  poniont  of  soil  bei^ 
raised  or  sunk,  and  innumerable  (insures  trsversuig  ibe 
country  in  all  directions  (see  Fig.  63.).  Along  ifae  flanlca 
«(a  email  valley  in  this  district  there  appear*  to  have 
Q  almost  uninterrupted  Ime  oC  WiikVi\>fc. 
Q  6 
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Nvmbtr  t^  new-formed  lahe$.  —  Vivenzio  statos,  that 
near  Sitizzano  a  valley  was  nearly  filled  up  to  a  level 
with  the  high  grouiids  on  each  side,  by  the  enormoua 
masses  detached  from  the  boundary  hills,  end  cast 
down  into  the  course  of  two  atreaniB.  By  this  barrier 
a  lake  was  formed  of  great  depth,  about  two  miles  long 
and  a  mile  broad.  The  same  author  mentions  that, 
upon  the  whole,  there  were  fifty  lakes  occasiooed  dur- 
ing  the  convulsions :  and  he  assigns  localities  to  all  of 
these.  The  government  surveyors  enumerated  215 
lakes,  but  they  included  in  this  number  many  small 

Currenls  of  mud.  —  Near  S.  Lucido,  among  other 
places,  the  soil  is  described  as  having  been  " 
solved,''  so  that  large  torrents  of  mud  inundated  all 
the  low  grounds,  like  lava.  Just  emerging  from  this 
mud,  the  tops  only  of  trees  and  of  the  ruins  of  farm- 
houses were  seen.  Two  miles  from  Luureans,  the 
swampy  soil  in  two  ravines  became  tilled  with  calca* 
reous  matter,  which  oozed  out  from  the  ground  imme- 
diately before  the  first  great  shock.  This  mud,  rapidlj 
accumulating,  began,  ere  long,  to  roll  onward,  like  a 
flood  of  lava,  ioto  the  valley,  where  the  two  streams 
uniting,  moved  forward  with  increased  impetus  from 
east  to  west.  It  now  presented  a  breadth  of  S25  feet 
by  fifteen  in  depth,  and,  before  it  ceased  to  mov^ 
covered  a  surface  equal  in  length  to  an  Italian  mile. 
In  its  progress  it  overwhelmed  a  flock  of  thirty  goats, 
and  tore  up  by  the  roots  many  olive  and  mulberry- 
trees,  which  floated  like  ships  upon  its  surface.  When 
this  calcareous  lava  had  ceased  to  move,  it  gradually 
became  dry  and  hard,  during  which  process  the  mass 
was  lowered  seven  feet  and  a  half.  It  contained  irag- 
aents  of  earth  of  a  ferruginouB  co\q\it,  sb\4  «auWL\v.%& 
iJphureous  Emell. 


n.xn.1  FOBHATIOS  OF 
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Cona  f^  tand  Aroum  up.  —  Man/  of  the  appear- 
mces  exhibited  id  the  alluvial  plains  iDdicate  clearly 
the  alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  the  ground.  The 
tint  e&ct  of  the  more  violent  shocks  was  usually  to 
drjr  up  the  rivers,  but  they  immediately  afterwards 
Sowed  their  banks.  Along  the  alluvial  pJaios,  and 
in  marshy  places,  an  immense  number  of  cones  of 
iwid  were  thrown  up.  These  appearances  Hamilton 
explains,  by  supposing  that  the  first  movement  raised 
the  fissured  plain  from  below  upwards,  so  that  the 
rivers  and  stagnant  waters  in  bogs  sank  down,  or  at 
least  were  not  upraised  with  the  soil.  But  when  the 
giound  returned  with  violence  la  its  former  position, 
the  water  was  thrown  up  in  jets  through  fissures.* 


•  PML  Tniii.  »ol.  Uiiii.  v  ^80. 
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Pomtadon  of  circular  hoUowt.  —  In  the  report  of  the 
Academy,  we  find  that  some  plains  were  covered  with 
circular  hollowfi,  for  the  most  part  about  the  siz 
carriage-w heels,  but  oflen  somewhat  larger  or  smaller. 
When  tilled  with  water  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
surrace,  they  appeared  like  wells  ;  but,  in  general,  they 
were  filled  with  dry  sand,  sometimes  with  a  concave 
surface,  and  at  other  times  convex.  (See  Fig.  64.) 
On  digging  down,  they  found  them  to  be  Ainne]. 
shaped,  and  the  moist  loose  sand  in  the  centre  marked 
the  tube  up  which  the  water  spouted.  The  annesed 
cut  (Fig.  65.)  represents  a  section  of  one  of  thcsi 
verted  cones  when  the  water  had  disappeared, 
nothing  but  dry  micaceous  sand  remained. 
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riincks,  and,  on  those  parts  of  the  coaat  where  the 
movement  was  most  violent,  all  kinds  of  fish  were 
taken  in  abundance,  and  with  unusual  facility.  Some 
rare  species,  as  that  called  Cicirclli,  which  usually  lie 
buried  in  the  sand,  were  taken  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
waters  in  great  quantity.  The  sea  is  said  to  have 
boiled  up  near  Messina,  and  to  have  been  agitated  as 
if  by  a  cofMous  discharge  of  vapours  from  its  bottom. 

Shore  near  Sci/la  inundated.  —  The  Prince  of  Scilla 
bad  persuaded  a  great  part  of  his  vassals  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  fishing-boats  for  safety,  and  he 
himself  had  gone  on  board.  On  the  night  of  the  5th 
of  February,  when  some  of  the  people  were  sleeping 
in  the  boats,  and  others  on  a  level  plain  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  sea,  the  earth  rocked,  and  suddenly 
a  great  mass  was  torn  from  the  contiguous  Mount 
Jaci,  and  thrown  down  with  a  dreadful  crash  upon  the 
plain.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  sea,  rising  more 
than  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  this  low  tract, 
rolled  foaming  over  it,  and  swept  away  the  multitude. 
It  then  retreated,  but  soon  rushed  back  again  with 
greater  violence,  bringing  with  it  some  of  the  people 
and  animals  it  had  carried  away.  At  the  same  time 
every  boat  was  sunk  or  dashed  against  the  beach,  and 
some  of  them  were  swept  far  inland.  The  aged 
prince,  with  1+30  of  his  people,  was  destroyed. 

State  of  Stromboli  and  Et/ta  durinff  the  shackg.  — 
The  inhabitants  of  Pizzo  remarked  thai,  on  the  .'ith  of 
February,  1783,  when  the  first  great  shock  afflicted 
Calabria,  the  volcano  of  Stromboli,  which  is  in  full 
view  of  that  town,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles,  smoked  less,  and  threw  up  a  less  quantity  of  M 
^^Mamed  matter,  than  it  had  done  for  some  years  pre-  fl 
Hfetu^.     On  the  other  hand,  the  gTe&t.  cxaiet  cA*^       I 
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is  sa!d  to  have  given  out  a  considerable  <juaattt^  of 
vE^ur. towards  the  beginning,  and  Stromboli  towards 
the  close,  of  the  commotions.  But  as  no  eruption 
happened  from  either  of  these  great  vents  during  the 
whole  earthquake,  the  sources  of  the  Caiabrian  con- 
vulsions, and  of  die  volcanic  fires  of  Etna  and  Strom- 
boli, appear  to  be  very  independent  of  each  other ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  have  the  same  mutual  relation  as 
Vesuvius  and  the  volcanos  of  the  Phlegreean  Fielda 
and  Xschia,  a  violent  disturbance  in  one  district  serviag 
aa  a  safety-valve  to  the  other,  and  both  never  beiog  in 
fiiU  activity  at  once. 

Excavation  of  valleys.  —  It  is  impossible  for  the 
geologist  to  consider  attentively  the  effect  of  this 
single  earthquake  of  1783,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
alterations  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  to 
which  a  continued  series  of  such  movements  will  here- 
after give  rise,  without  perceiving  that  the  formation  of 
valleys  by  rubning  water  can  never  be  understood,  if 
we  consider  the  question  independently  of  the  agency 
of  earthquakes.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  rivers 
only  begin  to  act  when  a  country  is  already  elevated 
far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  their  action  must 
of  necessity  be  most  powerful  while  land  is  rising  or 
tinkiTiff  by  successive  movements.  Whether  Calabria 
is  now  undergoing  any  considerable  change  of  relative 
level,  in  regard  to  the  sea,  or  ia,  upon  the  whole, 
nearly  stationary,  is  a  question  which  our  observations, 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  last  half  century, 
cannot  possibly  enable  us  to  determine.  But  we  know 
that  strata,  containing  species  of  shells  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, have  been  raised  in  that  country,  aa  thejr 
ave  ia  Sicily,  to  the  height  of  se^eiA  <^QUf.^aAf«&\. 
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Notr,  those  geolc^ists  who  grant  tliat  the  present 
course  of  Nature  in  the  inanimate  world  has  continued 
the  same  since  the  eiiisting  species  of  animaU  were  in 
being,  will  not  feel  surprise  that  the  Calabrian  streams 
and  rivers  have  cut  out  of  such  comparatively  modern 
strata  a  great  system  of  vslieys,  varying  in  depth  from 
6Siy  to  six  hundred  feet,  and  ol\en  several  miles  wide, 
if  they  consider  bow  numerous  must  have  been  the 
earthquakes  which  lified  those  recent  marine  strata 
to  so  prodigious  a  height.  Some  speculators,  indeed, 
who  disregard  the  analogy  of  existing  Nature,  and 
who  are  always  ready  to  assume  that  her  forces  were 
more  energetic  in  by-gone  ages,  niay  dispense  with  a 
long  Beries  of  movements,  and  suppose  that  Calabria 
"  rose  like  an  exhalation "  from  the  deep,  aftet  the 
manner  of  Milton's  Pandemonium.  But  such  an  hypo. 
thesis  would  deprive  them  of  that  peculiar  removing 
force  required  to  form  a  regular  system  of  deep  and 
wide  valleys ;  for  tinie,  which  they  are  so  unwilling  to 
assume,  is  essential  to  the  operation.  Time  must  be 
allowed  in  the  intervals  between  distinct  convulsions, 
for  running  woter  to  clear  anay  the  ruins  caused  by 
landslips,  otherwise  the  fallen  .masses  will  serve  as 
buttresses,  and  prevent  the  succeeding  earthquake 
from  exerting  its  full  power.  The  sides  of  the  valley 
must  be  again  cut  away  by  the  stream,  and  made  to 
form  precipices  and  overhanging  cliffs,  before  the  next 
shock  can  take  effect  in  the  same  manner. 

Possibly  the  direction  of  the  succeeding  shock  may 
not  coincide  with  that  of  the  valley,  a  great  extent  of 
adjacent  country  being  equally  shaken.  Still  it  will 
usually  happen  that  no  permanent  geographical  change 
will  be  produced  except  in  valleys.  Inthe.m  ^.W^ni^U 
€>ccur  JandsUps  from  ihe  boundary  cVifis,  ttiii  \3ii«« 
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frequently  divert  the  stream  from  its  accustomed 
Course,  causing  the  original  ravine  to  become  both 
wider  and  more  tortuous  in  its  direction. 

If  a  single  convulsion  of  extreme  violence  should 
agitate  at  once  an  entire  hydrographical  basin,  or  if 
the  shocks  should  follow  each  other  too  rapidly,  the 
previously  existing  valleys  would  be  annihilated,  in- 
stead of  being  modified  and  enlarged.  Every  stream 
might  in  that  case  he  compelled  to  begin  its  operations 
anew,  and  to  shape  out  new  channels,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  deepen  and  widen  those  already  excavated. 
But  if  the  subterranean  movements  have  been  inter- 
mittent ;  and  if  sufficient  periods  have  always  inter- 
vened between  the  severer  shocks  to  allow  the  drainage 
of  the  country  to  be  nearly  restored  to  its  original  state, 
then  are  both  the  kind  and  degree  of  force  supplied 
by  which  running  water  may  hollow  out  valleys  of  any 
depth  or  size  consistent  with  the  elevation  above  the  sea 
which  the  districts  drained  by  them  may  have  attained. 

When  we  read  of  the  drying  up  and  desertion  of 
the  channels  of  rivers,  the  accounts  most  frequently 
refer  to  their  deflection  into  some  other  part  of  thi 
same  alluvial  plain,  perhaps  several  miles  distanL 
Under  certain  circumstances,  a  change  of  level  may 
undoubtedly  force  the  water  to  flow  over  into 
distinct  hydrographical  basin  ;  but  even  then  it  will 
fall  immediately  into  some  other  system  of  valleys 
already  formed. 

We  learn  from  history  that,  ever  since  the  first 
Greek  colonists  settled  in  Calabria,  that  region  has 
been  subject  to  devastation  by  earthquakes  ; 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  ten  years  have  seldom 
elapsed  without  a  shock-,  bul  ^\>e  seNCTet  convulsions 
J>S7e  not  only  been  separated  \)>  «Ae.tNi«  oS. 
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fiftj,  or  one  hundred  years;  but  have  not  affected 
precisely  the  same  points  when  they  recurred.  Thus 
the  earthquake  of  1783»  although  conBned  within 
the  same  geographical  limits  as  that  of  1638,  and 
Dot  very  inferior  in  violence,  visited,  according  to 
Grimaldi,  very  different  districts.  The  points  where 
the  local  intensity  of  the  force  is  developed  being  thus 
perpetually  varied,  more  time  is  allowed,  for  the  re- 
moval of  separate  mountain  masses  thrown  into  river 
channels  by  each  shock. 

Number  of  persons  who  perished  during  the  earth- 
quake*  —  The  number  of  persons  who  perished  during 
the  earthquake  in  tlie  two  Calabrias  and  Sicily  is 
estimated  by  Hamilton  at  about  forty  thousand,  and 
about  twenty  thousand  more  died  by  epidemics,  which 
were  caused  by  insufficient  nourishment,  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  malaria,  arising  from  the  new 
stagnant  lakes  and  pools. 

By  ftr  the  greater  number  were  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  their  houses ;  but  many  were  burnt  to  death 
in  the  conflagrations  which  almost  invariably  followed 
the  shocks.  These  fires  raged  the  more  violently  in 
some  cities,  such  as  Oppido,  from  the  immense  maga- 
zbies  of  oil  which  were  consumed. 

Many  persons  were  engulphed  in  deep  fissures, 
especially  the  peasants,  when  flying  across  the  open 
country,  and  their  skeletons  may  perhaps  be  buried  in 
the  earth  to  this  day,  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet. 

When  Dolomieu  visited  Messina  after  the  shock  of 
Feb*  Sth,  he  describes  the  city  as  still  presenting,  at 
least  at  a  distance,  an  imperfect  image  of  its  ancient 
splendour.    Every  house  was  injured,  Wx.  \X\^  \i^^ 
w&re  etaadwg:  the  whole  population  V\ad  l«^iLeiix^^>»3P 
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in  woodea  liuts  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  all  wai 
tude  and  sileDce  in  the  streets :  it  seemed  as  if  thi 
had  been  desolated  by  the  plague,  and  the  impression  I 
made  upon  his  feelings  was  chat  of  melancholy  and  I 
gadness.     "  But  when  I  passed  over  to  Calabria,  and  I 
Grst  beheld  Polistena,  the  sceoe  of  horror  almost  de- 
prived me  of  my  faculties;  my  mind  was  filled  with 
mingled  compassion  and  terror ;  nothing  had  escaped  :  I 
all  was  levelled  with  the  dust ;  not  a  single  house  or  I 
piece  of  wall  remained ;    on  all  sides  were  heaps  of  1 
stone  £0  destitute  of  form,  that  they  gave  no  concep- 
tion of  there  ever  having  been  a  town  on  the  epot. 
The  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  still  rose   from  the 
ruins.     I  conversed  with  many  persons  who  had  been 
buried  for  three,  four,  and  even  for  live  days  ;  I  ques- 
tioned them  respecting  their  sensations  in  so  dreadful 
a  situation,  and  they  agreed  that,  of  all  the  physical 
evils  they  endured,  thirst  was  the  most  intolerable! 
and  that  their  mental  agony  was  increased  by  the  idea 
that  they  were  abandoned  by  their  friends,  who  might 
have  rendered  them  assistance,"  • 

It  is  supposed  that  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Polistena,  and  of  some  other  towns,  were 
buried  alive,  and  might  have  been  saved  had  there 
been  no  want  of  hands ;  but  in  so  general  a  calamity, 
where  each  was  occupied  with  his  own  misfortunes, 
or  those  of  his  family,  aid  could  rarely  be  obtained. 
Neither  tears,  nor  supplications,  nor  promises  of  high 
rewards  were  listened  to.  Many  acts  of  self-devotioiii 
prompted  by  parental  and  conjugal  tenderness,  or  by 
friendship,  or  the  gratitude  of  faithful  servants, 
recorded;  but  individual  exertions  were,  for  the  most 

•  Dissertation  on  the  Ca\abnftoT.Mftii\>iaV.e5.,  &e,  Iransl 
Piokertoa's  Voyages  and  Trave\s,  ^o\.v. 
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part,  inefTectual.  It  frequently  happened,  that  persons 
m  search  of  those  most  dear  to  them  could  hear  their 
moans,  —  could  recognize  their  voices,  — were  certain 
of  the  exact  spot  where  they  lay  buried  beneath  their 
ket,  yet  could  afford  them  no  succour.  The  piled 
mass  resisted  all  their  strength,  and  rendered  their 
eHbrts  of  no  avail. 

At  Terranuova.  four  Augustin  monks,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  vaulted  sacristy,  the  arch  of  which  conti- 
nned  to  support  an  immense  pile  of  ruins,  made  their 
cries  heard  for  the  space  of  four  days.  One  only  of 
the  brethren  of  the  whole  convent  was  saved,  and  "  of 
what  avail  was  his  strength  to  remove  the  enormous 
weight  of  rubbish  which  had  overwhelmed  his  com- 
panions ?  "  He  heard  their  voices  die  away  gradually ; 
and  when  afterwards  their  four  corpses  were  disin- 
terred, they  were  found  clasped  in  eacli  other's  arms. 
Affecting  narratives  are  preserved  of  mothers  saved 
afler  the  fillh,  sixth,  and  even  seventh  day  of  their 
interment,  when  their  infants  or  children  had  perished 
with  hunger. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  sight  of  suf- 
ferings such  as  these  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
awaken  sentiments  of  humanity  and  pity  in  the  most 
savage  breasts,  hut  while  some  acts  of  heroism  are 
related,  nothing  could  exceed  the  general  atrocity  of 
conduct  displayed  by  the  Calabrian  peasants:  they 
abandoned  the  farms,  and  flocked  in  great  numbers 
into  the  towns  —  not  to  rescue  their  countrymen  from 
a  lingering  death,  but  to  plunder.  They  dashed  through 
the  streets,  fearless  of  danger,  amid  tottering  walls  and 
douds  of  dust,  trampling  beneath  their  feet  the  bodies 
of  the  wounded  and  half  buried,  and  oflen  stripping 
thenij  wbile  yet  living,  of  their  dothes.* 
•  Dolomicu,  ibid. 
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Ctmcluding  remarhs.  —  But  to  enter  more  fully  intfl 
these  details  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the 
present  work,  and  Beveral  voliimes  would  be  required; 
to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  sufferings  which> 
the  inhabitants  of  many  populous  districts  have  under- 
gone during  the  earthquakes  of  the  last  150  years. 
A  bare  mention  of  the  loss  of  life  —  as  that  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  souls  perished  in  one  catastrophe — 
conveys  to  the  reader  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  misery* 
inflicted :  we  must  learn,  from  the  narratives  of  eye* 
witnesses,  the  various  forms  in  which  death  was  en^ 
countered,  the  numbers  who  escaped  with  loss  of  limbs 
or  serious  bodily  injuries,  and  the  multitude  wbi 
suddenly  reduced  to  penury  and  want.  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  that  the  dread  of  earthquakes  is 
strongest  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  experienced. 
them  most  frequently ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  almost 
every  other  danger,  familiarity  with  peril  renders  men 
intrepid.  The  reason  is  obvious  —  scarcely  any  part 
of  the  mischief  apprehended  in  this  instance  is  imS' 
ginary  ;  the  first  shock  is  often  the  most  destructive 
and,  as  it  may  occur  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  or  i 
by  day,  without  giving  the  least  warning  of  its  ap 
proach,  no  forethought  can  guard  against  it ;  and  when 
the  convulsion  bas  begun,  no  skill,  or  courage,  or  pre- 
sence of  mind,  can  point  out  the  path  of  safety, 
the  intervals,  of  uncertain  duration,  between  the  more 
fatal  sliocks,  slight  tremors  of  the  soil  are  i 
quent ;  and  as  these  sometimes  precede  more  violent 
convulsions,  they  become  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.  The  terror  arising  from  this  cause  alone  is  of 
itself  no  inconsiderable  evil. 

Although  sentiments  of  pure  religion  are  frequently 
sivakened  by  these  ftwEu\  NiB\\a.t\otvs,  -jcv 
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commonly  find  that  an  habitual  state  of  fear,  a  tense 
of  helplessness,  and  a  belief  in  the  futility  of  all  human 
exertions,  prepare  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  for  the  in- 
fluence of  a  demoralising  superstition. 

Where  earthquakes  are  frequent,  there  can  never 
be  perfect  security  of  property  under  the  best  govern- 
ment ;  industry  cannot  be  assured  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  its  labour ;  and  the  most  daring  acts  of  outrage  may 
occasionally  be  perpetrated  with  impunity,  when  the 
arm  of  the  law  is  paralysed  by  the  general  consterna- 
tion. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  pro<;ress 
of  civilization  and  national  wealth  must  be  retarded  by 
convulsions  which  level  cities  to  the  ground,  destroy 
harbours,  render  roads  impassable,  and  cause  the  most 
cultivated  valley-plains  to  be  covered  with  lakes,  or 
the  ruins  of  adjoining  hills. 

Those  geologists  who  imagine  that,  at  remote  periods 
ere  man  became  a  sojourner  on  earth,  the  volcanic 
agency  was  more  energetic  than  now,  should  be  cure, 
ful  to  found  their  opinion  on  strict  geological  evidence, 
and  not  permit  themselves  to  be  biassed,  as  they  have 
oflen  been,  by  a  notion,  that  the  disturbing  force  would 
probably  be  mitigated  for  the  sake  of  man. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  in  the  sequel,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  subterranean  movements,  when 
their  effects  are  considered  for  a  sufficient  lapse  of 
ages,  is  eminently  beneficial,  and  that  they  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  that  mechanism  by  which  the 
integrity  of  the  habitable  surface  is  preserved,  and  the 
very  existence  and  perpetuation  of  dry  land  secured. 
Why  the  working  of  this  same  machinery  should  be 
attended  with  so  much  evil,  is  a  mystery  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  philosophy,  and  must  probably  re- 
main so  untiJ  we  are  permitted  to  InveaxX^^x.^,  tvq\.  q>^^ 
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planet  alone  and  its  inhabitants,  but  other  parts  of' 
moral  and  material  universe  with  which  they  may  be 
connected.  Could  our  survey  embrace  other  w 
and  the  events,  not  of  a  few  centuries  only,  but  of 
periods  as  indefinite  as  those  with  which  geology 
derg  UB  familiar,  some  apparent  contradictions  n 
be  reconciled,  and  some  difficulties  would  doubtless  be 
cleared  up.  But  even  then,  as  our  capacities  are  finite,. 
while  the  scheme  of  the  universe  may  be  infinite,  boli 
in  time  and  space,  it  is  presumptuous  to  suppose  that 
all  sources  of  doubt  and  perplexity  would  ever  I 
moved.  On  the  contrary,  they  might,  perhaps,  go  on 
augmenting  in  number ;  for  it  has  been  justly  said,  that 
the  greater  the  circle  of  light,  the  greater  the  bound- 
ary of  darkness  by  which  it  is  surrounded.* 

•  SirH.  Dbvj's  Conaolalions  in  Tnitel,  p.  94e. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

EARTHQUAKES    OF  TUB  EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY  ^  Cvntiuufd, 

Earthquake  of  Guatemala,  1 773  —  Java,  1 772  —  Truncation  of  a 
lofty  cone — St.  Domingo,  1770 — Colombia,  17fifi —  Liklion, 
1755  —  Shocks  felt  throughout  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
the  West  Indies — Great  wave — Conception  Bay,  1750  — 
Permanent  elevation  —  Peru,  1746  —  Kumtschatka,  IT^iT  -  - 
Java,  1699 —  Rivers  obstructed  by  land:>Iips  --  Subsidence  in 
Sicily,  1693  —  Moluccas,  1693 —  Jamaica,  1692  —  Large 
tracts  engulphed  —  Portion  of  Port  Royal  sunk  —  Amount  of 
change  in  the  last  150  years  —  Elevation  and  subsidence  of 
land  in  Bay  of  Baise —  Evidence  of  the  same  afforded  by  the 
Temple  of  Serapis. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered  a  siuall 
part  of  those  earthquakes  only  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  of  which  accurate  and 
authentic  descriptions  happen  to  have  been  recorded. 
We  may  next  proceed  to  examine  some  of  earlier 
date,  respecting  which  information  of  geological  inte- 
rest has  been  obtained. 

Central  America^  June,  1773.  —  The  town  of  Gua- 
temala was  founded,  in  1742,  on  the  side  of  a  volcano, 
in  a  valley  about  three  miles  wide,  opening  to  the 
South  Sea;  nine  years  afterwards  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  again,  in  1773,  during  an  eruption 
of  the  volcano.  The  ground  on  which  the  town  stood 
gaped  open  in  deep  fissures,  until  at  length,  after  five 
days,  the  city,  with  all  its  riches,  and  e\^\\\.  \\\c\w%^w\ 
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famiHea,  is  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  an  abyss. 
This  account,  however,  must  have  been  exa^erated, 
for  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  old  town  are  described 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Page  as  existing  in  183*.  It  was  aban- 
doned for  many  years,  but  has  now  been  repeopled 
with  12,000  inhabitants;  the  new  city,  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  leagues,  having  already  acquired  a  popu- 
lation of  about  40,000  persons. -j-  This  place  also  Buf^ 
fered  by  an  earthquake  in  April,  1830. 

Java,  1772. —  Truncation  of  a  lofty  cone,  —  In  the 
year  1772,  Papandayang,  formerly  one  of  the  lofliest 
Yolcanos  in  the  island  of  Java,  was  in  eruption. 
fore  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  declivities  of  the  m 
tain  could  save  themselves  by  flight,  the  ground  began 
to  give  way,  and  a  great  part  of  the  volcano  fell 
and  disappeared.  It  la  estimated  that  an  extent 
ground  of  the  mountain  itself  and  its  immediate  en 
rons,  fifteen  miles  long  and  full  six  broad,  was  by  thia 
commotion  swallowed  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.. 
Forty  villages  were  destroyed,  some  being  engulphed 
and  some  covered  by  the  substances  thrown  out  on  this 
occasion,  and  2957  of  the  inhabitants  perished,  A 
proportionate  number  of  cattle  were  also  killed,  and] 
most  of  the  plantations  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  coSee 
in  the  adjacent  districtswere  hurried  under  the  volcanic 
matter.  This  catastrophe  appears  to  have  resembled, 
although  on  a  grander  scale,  that  of  the  ancient  Vesu- 
vius in  the  year  79-  The  cone  was  reduced  in  beighti 
from  nine  thousand  to  about  five  thousand  feet ;  and^,* 
as  vapours  still  escape  from  the  crater  on  its  summit,, 
a  new  cone  may  one  day  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the. 

*   Dodsley'a  Ann.  Eegist.  vol.  ivi.   p.  149, 
f  Geographical  JouivibI,  vq\.  v\\».  ^.  M.\- 
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ancient  mountain^  as  the  modern  Vesuvius  has  risen 
from  the  remains  of  Somnuu* 

Caucasus^  1772.  —  About  the  year  1772,  an  earth- 
quake convulsed  the  ground  in  the  province  at  Beshtau, 
in  the  Caucasus,  so  that  part  of  the  hill  Metshuka 
sunk  into  an  abyss.f 

Si.  DominffOf  1770.  —  During  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  St.  Domingo, 
innumerable  fissures  were  caused  throughout  the 
island,  from  which  mephitic  vapours  emanated  and 
produced  an  epidemic.  Hoi  springs  burst  forth  in 
many  places  where  there  had  been  no  water  before ; 
but  after  a  time  they  ceased  to  flow.:^ 

Cohmbioj  1766.  — On  the  2l8t  of  October,  1766, 
the  ground  was  agitated  at  once  at  Cumana,  at  Carac  • 
cas,  at  Maraycabo,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Casanare,  the  Meta,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Ventuario. 
These  districts  were  much  fissured,  and  great  fallings 
in  of  the  earth  took  place  in  the  mountain  Paurari : 
Trinidad  was  violently  shaken.  A  small  island  in  the 
Orinoco,  near  the  rock  Aravacoto,  sunk  down  and  dis- 
appeared. §  At  the  same  time  the  ground  was  raised 
in  the  sea  near  Cariaco,  where  the  Point  Del  Gardo 
was   enlarged.     A    rock    also  rose   up    in    the    river 

•  Dr.  Horsfield,  Batav.  Trails-  vol.  viii.  p.  2^.  Dr.  H.  in- 
forms  me  that  he  has  seen  this  inincaud  moiinuin  :  arul,  tlioui;h 
he  did  not  ascend  it,  he  has  convened  with  t)ww  wJu>  have  exa- 
mined it      Raffles's  account  (History  of  Java,  vol.  i.;  is  derived 

from  Horsfield. 

t  Pallas's  Travels  in  Southern  Ru»*»a. 

I  EssaisurPHist.  Nat.  d«l'I»»*<U  ft,  l>//fmnj^uo.  ParU,  i77»j. 

§  Humboldt's  Personal  Karrative,  vol.  iv.  p.  45.  ;  aaj  aig;gU> 
di  Storia  Americana,  toI*  ih  p*  ^' 
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Guarapica,  near  the  village  of  Malurin.*  Tlie  shockt 
continued  in  Colombia  hourly  for  fourteen  monthE, 
Hindoslan,  1762. —  The  town  of  Chittagong, 
Bengal,  was  violently  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  on  tha 
2d  of  April,  1762,  the  earth  opening  in  many  placet^ 
and  throwing  up  water  and  mud  of  a  Eulphureoi4 
smclh  At  a  place  called  Bardavan  a  large  river  was 
dried  up ;  and  at  Bar  Charra,  near  the  sea,  a  tract 
ground  sunk  down,  and  SOO  people,  with  all  their 
is  Baid,  that  sixty  square  miles  o? 
t  suddenly  and  permanently  sub* 
irthquake,  and  that  Ces-lung-Toom, 
jntirely  disappeared,  and 
L  only  remaiuedi 


cattle,  n 

the  Chittagong  c 

eided  during  this 

of  the  Mug  mountains,  ( 
another  sank  so  low,  that  its 


visible.     Four  hills  are  also  described  as  having  beeit 
iously  rent  asunder,  leaving  open  chasms  from  thirty^ 
to  sixty  feet  in  width.     7'owns  which  subsided  several 


terflowed  with   water; 
Deep  Gong,  which  was  submerged  I 


seven  cubits.  Two  voli 
:a  Cunda  hilh 
Calcutta,t 

Lisbon.  1755.  — In  n 
ef  southern  Europe  has 
occurred  in  modern  tim 
Ist    of  November,    1755, 


said  I 
The  shock  i 


iniong  othera; 
the  depth  dl 
I  have  opened 
as  also  felt  at 


part  of  the  i 
I  tremendous 
as  that  which  began 
Lisbon. 


ilcanic  region 

earthquake 

1  the 

id   of 


thunder  was  heard  underground,  and  immediately- 
afterwards  a  violent  shock  threw  down  the  greater 
part  of  that  city.  In  the  course  of  about  six  minutes, 
sixty  thousand  persons  perished.    The  sea  first  retired' 

umboldt,    Voy.  iUIal.  Hilt.,   parti,  p.  307. ;  and  part iL 
p.  S3. 
/  M'Cltlland's   Report  on  Mio.  Resources  of  ImliH,   1838. 
.      For  other  particular*,  see  Pbii.  'traia. 
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and  Udd  the  bar  drj ;  it  then  rolled  in,  rising  fifly  feet 
or  more  above  its  ordinary  level.  The  mountains  of 
Arrabida,  Estrella,  Julio,  Marvan,  and  Cintra,  being 
<ome  of  the  largest  in  Portugal,  were  impetuously 
shaken,  as  it  were,  from  their  very  foundations ;  and 
some  oi  them  opened  at  their  summits,  which  were 
sfJit  and  rent  in  a  wonderful  manner,  huge  masses  of 
them  being  thrown  down  into  the  subjacent  valleys.* 
Flames  are  related  to  have  issued  from  these  moun- 
tains, which  are  supposed  to  have  been  electric ;  they 
are  also  said  to  have  smoked ;  but  vast  clouds  of  dust 
may  have  given  rise  to  this  appearance. 

Subsidence  rf  the  qw^.  —  The  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  which  occurred  at  Lisbon   during   the 
catastrophe  was  the  subsidence  of  a  new  quay,  built 
entirely  of  marble  at  an  immense  expense.     A  great 
concourse  of  people  had  collected  there  for  safety,  as 
a  spot  where  they  might  be  beyond  the  reacrh  of  falling 
ruins;  but,  suddenly,  the  quay  sank  down  with  all  the 
people  on   it,  and  not  one  of  the  dead  bodies  ever 
floated  to  the  surface.     A  great  number  of  boats  and 
small  vessels  anchored  near  it,  all  full  of  people,  were 
swallowed  up,  as  in  a  whirlpool.+     No  fragments  of 
these  wrecks  ever  rose  again  to  the  surface,  and  the 
water  in  the  place  where  the  quay  had  stood  is  stated, 
in  many  accounts,  to  be  unfathomable ;  but  Whiteliurst 
aays,  he  ascertained  it  to  be  one  hundred  fathoms-J 

In  this  case,  we  must  either  suppose  that  a  certain 
tract  sank  down  into  a  subterranean  hollow,  which 

•  Hist  and  Philai.  of  Earthquike*,  p.  817. 

f  Eev.  C.  Davy's  Letter*,  Tol.ii-  LetUrrii.  p-  J2..  who  wai  at 
Lisbon  at  the  time,  and  aaeertatoed  that  tbe  boats  artd  vwurU  bud 
to  have  been  swallowed  were  misMO^ 

\  On  the  ForroaUoo  of  tbe  Ewih,  p.  55. 
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would  cause  a  "  fault "  in  the  strata  to  the  depth  of 
BIX  hundred  feet,  or  we  may  infer,  as  some  have  donei 
from  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  substances  en- 
gulphed,  that  a  chasm  opened  and  closed  again.  Yet, 
in  adopting  this  latter  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  chasm,  to  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  fathoms  remained  open  aficr  the  shock.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  made  at  Lisbon,  in  1837, 
by  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  destroying  effects  of  this  earth- 
quake were  confined  to  the  tertiary  Birata,  and  were 
most  violent  on  the  blue  clay,  on  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  is  constructed.  Not  a  building,  he  says, 
on  the  secondary  limestone  or  the  basalt  was  injured,* 
Area  over  which  the  earthquake  extended.  —  The 
great  area  over  which  this  Lisbon  earthquake  extended 
is  very  remarkable.  The  movement  was  most  violent 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  even  the  West  Indies,  felt 
the  shock  on  the  same  day.  A  seaport,  called  St. 
TJbes,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Lisbon,  was  en- 
gulphed.  At  Algiers  and  Fez,  in  Africa,  the  agitation 
of  the  earth  was  equally  violent;  and  at  the  distance 
of  eight  leagues  from  Morocco,  a  village  with  the  in- 
habitants, to  thenumber  of  about  eight  or  ten  thousand 
persons,  together  with  all  their  cattle,  were  swallowed 
up.     Soon  af\er  the  earth  closed  again  over  them. 

Shocks  felt  at  sea.  —  The  shock  was  felt  at  sea,  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship  to  the  west  of  Lisbon,  and  produced 
very  much  the  same  sensation  as  on  dryland.  Off  St. 
Lucar,  the  captain  of  the  ship  Nancy  felt  his  vessel  so 
violently  shaken,  that  he  thought  she  had  struck  the 
ground  ;  but,  on  heaving  the  lead,  found  a  great  depth 

•  Geol.  Soc.  Ptnreeiings,  tio.  fiO,  ?.  36.  IBSS. 
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I  of  water.  Captain  Clark,  from  Denia,  in  latitude 
aS^  W  N.y  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning, 
bad  his  ship  shaken  and  strained  as  if  she  had  struck 
upon  a  rock,  so  that  the  seams  of  the  deck  opened,  and 
the  compass  was  overturned  in  the  binnacle.  Another 
ship,  forty  leagues  west  of  St.  Vincent,  experienced  so 
violent  a  concussion,  that  the  men.  were  thrown  a  foot 
and  a  half  perpendicularly  up  from  the  deck.  In 
Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  as  also  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Holland,  Corsica,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
tremors  and  slight  oscillations  of  the  ground  were  felt. 
JRaie  atuM^  iki  movemetU  traveiled. — The  agitation 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs,  in  Great  Britain,  was  re- 
markable. At  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  for  example, 
the  water,  without  the  least  apparent  cause,  rose 
against  its  banks,  and  then  subsided  below  its  usual 
levd.  The  greatest  perpendicular  height  of  this  swell 
was  two  feet  four  inches.  It  is  said  that  tlie  move- 
ment of  this  earthquake  was  undulatory,  and  that  it 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  minute,  its 
velocity  being  calculated  by  the  intervals  between  the 
time  when  the  first  shock  was  felt  at  Lisbon  and  its 
time  of  occurrence  at  other  distant  places.* 

Great  wave  and  retreat  of  the  sea*  —  A  great  wave 
swept  over  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
sixty  feet  high  at  Cadiz.  At  Tangier^  in  Africa,  it 
rose  and  fell  eighteen  times  on  the  coast.  At  Fun- 
chal,  in  Madeira,  it  rose  full  fifleen  feet  perpendicular 
above  high- water  mark,  although  the  tide,  which  ebbs 
and  flows  there  seven  feet,  was  then  at  half  ebb. 
Besides  entering  the  city,  and  committing  great  havoc, 

*  Michell  on  the  Cause  and  Phenomena  of  Earthquake!,  P 
Tnms.  vol  U,  p.  566.  1760. 
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it  overflowed  otfaer  aeaporU  in  the  island.  At  Kia- 
hale,  in  Ireland,  a  body  of  water  nislied  into  the  har- 
bour, whirled  round  several  veEsels,  and  poured  iato 
the  market-place. 

It  was  before  stated  that  tlie  sea  first  retired  at 
Lisbon  ;  and  this  retreat  of  the  ocean  from  the  shore, 
at  the  com  men  cement  of  an  earthquake  and  its  subse- 
quent return  in  a  violent  wave,  i. 
rcnce.  In  order  to  account  for  the  phi 
Michell  imagined  a  subsidence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  from  the  giving  way  of  the  roof  of  some  cavity 
in  consequence  of  a  vacuum  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  steam.  Sucli  condensation,  he  observes, 
might  he  the  first  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a  large 
body  of  water  into  fissures  and  cavities  already  tilled 
with  steam,  before  there  has  been  sufficient  time  for 
the  iieat  of  the  incandescent  lava  to  turn  so  large  a 
supply  of  water  into  Steam,  which  being  soon  accom- 
plished causes  a  greater  explosion. 

Another  proposed  explanation  is,  the  sudden  rise  of 
the  land,  which  would  cause  the  sea  to  abandon  Imme- 
diately the  ancient  line  of  coast ;  and  if  the  shore, 
after  being  thus  heaved  up,  should  fall  again  to  its 
original  level,  the  ocean  would  return.  This  theory, 
however,  will  not  account  for  the  facts  observed  during 
'^e  Lisbon  earthquake  i  for  the  retreat  preceded  the 
wave,  not  only  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  but  also  nt 
the  island  of  Madeira,  and  several  other  places.  If 
the  upheaving  of  ihe  coast  of  Portugal  had  caused  the 
retreat,  the  motion  of  the  waters,  when  propagated  to 
Madeira,  would  have  produced  a  wave  previous  to  the 
retreat.  Nor  could  the  motion  of  the  waters  at  Ma- 
deira have  been  caused  by  a  different  local  earthquake; 
for  the  shock  travelled  ftonv  lAB\»on  \o  M.u.4e\Ta." 
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lurs,  which  agrees  with  the  time  which  it  required  to 
■h  other  places  equally  distant.* 
i  following  is  another  solution  of  the  problem, 
has  been  offered :  —  Suppose  a  portion  of  the 
if  the  sea  to  be  suddenly  upheaved,  the  first 
will  be  to  raise  over  the  elevated  part  a  body  of 
,  the  momentum  of  which  will  carry  it  much 
above  the  level  it  will  afterwards  asaume,  causing  a 
draught  or  receding  of  the  water  from  the  neighbour- 
ing coasts,  followed  immediately  by  the  return  of  the 
displaced  water,  which  will  also  be  impelled  by  its 
momentum  much  farther  and  higher  on  the  coast  than 
its  former  level. f 

Mr.  Darwin,  when  alluding  to  similar  waves  on  the 
It  of  Chili,  states  his  opinion,  that  "  the  whole 
ienomenon  is  due  to  a  common  undulation  in  the 
■water,  proceeding  from  a  line  or  point  of  disturbance 
some  little  way  distant.  If  the  waves,"  he  says, 
"sent  off  from  (he  paddles  of  a  steam  vessel  be 
watched  breaking  on  the  sloping  shore  of  a  still  river, 
the  water  will  be  seen  first  to  retire  two  or  three  feet, 
and  then  to  return  in  little  breakers,  precisely  analogous 
to  those  consequent  on  an  earthquake."  He  also  adds, 
that  "  the  earthquake  wave  occurs  some  time  alter  the 
shock,  the  water  at  first  retiring  both  from  the  shores 
of  the  mainland  and  of  outlying  islands,  and  (hen  re- 
turning in  mountainous  breakers.  Their  size  is  modi- 
fied by  the  form  of  the  neighbouring  coast ;  for  it  is 
ascertained  in  South  America,  that  places  situated  at 
the  head  of  shoaling  bays  have  suffered  most,  whereas 
towns  like  Valparaiso,  seated  close  on  the  border  of  a 
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^■iprofouiid  ocean,  have  never  been  inundated,  though 

^H  severely  shaken  by  earthquakes."  * 

^H       St.  Domingo,  1751.  —On  the  15th  of  September, 

^r  1751,  an  earthquake  began  in  several  of  the  West 
India  Islands;  and  on  the  21st  of  November,  a  violent 
shock  destroyed  the  capital  of  St.  Domingo,  Port  au 
Prince.     Fart  of  the  coast,  twenty  leagues  in  lengtli, 

^B_sank  down,  and  has  ever  since  formed  a  bay  of  the 

^m_    Chili,  1751 — On  the  21th  of  May,  1751,  the  an- 

^B  cicnt  town  of  Conception,  otherwise  called  Penco,  was 

^H  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  sea  rolled 

B  over  it.     (See  plan  of  the  bay,  Fig.  52.  p.  298.)     The 

ancient  port  was   rendered  entirely  useless,  and  the 

inhabitants  built  another  town  about  ten  miles  from  the 

sea-coastj  in  order  to  be  beyond  the  reacli  of  similar 

>  inundations.  At  the  same  time,  a  colony  recently  set- 
tled on  tlie  sca-sliore  of  Juan  Fernandez  was  almost 
entirely  overwhelmed  by  a  wave  which  broke  upon  the 
shore. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  1835,  or  eighty- 
four  years  after  the  destruction  of  Penco,  the  same 
coast  was  overwhelmed  by  a  similar  flood  from  the  sea 
during  an  earthquake;  and  it  is  also  known,  that 
twenty-one  years  before  (or  in  1730),  a  like  wave 
rolled  over  these  fated  shores,  in  which  many  of  the 
inhabitants  perished.  A  series  of  similar  catastrophes 
has  also  been  traced  back  as  far  as  the  year  1590  j:, 
beyond  which  we  have  no  memorials  save  those  of  oral 

•  Darwin's    Travels  in  South    America,    &e.    1832  to   1336. 
Tofage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle,  vol,  iii.  p.  517. 
f   Hist,  de  r  Acad.  lies  Sciences.      17Sa.      Paria. 
/  See  Father  Acmu's  wort ;  and  Sir  Woodbine  Pariah,  GeoL 
Sm,  Proceviiags,  vol.  ii.  ^.  1\%. 
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tradition.     Molina,  who  has  reoofded  the  cat>4iint  and 
legends  of  the  aborigines,  teUs  us,  that  the  Armucanian 
iDdians,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  cocmtiy  between  the 
Andes  and  Padfic,  induding  the  part  now  calkd  Chfli, 
''  had  among  them  a  tradition  of  a  great  deluge,  in 
which  only  a  few  persons  were  saved,  who  took  refuge 
upon  a  high  mountain  called  Thegtbeg,  ^  the  thun- 
dering,''  which  had  three  points.    Whenever  a  violent 
earthquake  occurs,  these  people  fly  for  safety  to  the 
mountains,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  they  are  fearful, 
after  the  shock,  that  the  sea  will  again  return  and  de- 
luge the  world."  • 

Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  writers  in  his  day 
to  refer  all  traditionary  inundations  to  one  remote 
period,  Molina  remarks  that  this  flood  of  the  Arau- 
canians  ^  was  probably  very  different  from  that  of 
Noah."  We  have,  indeed,  no  means  of  conjecturing 
how  long  this  same  tribe  had  flourished  in  Chili,  but 
we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  if  its  experience  reached 
back  even  for  three  or  four  centuries,  several  inroads 
of  the  ocean  must  have  occurred  within  tliat  period. 
But  the  memory  of  a  succession  of  physical  events, 
similar  in  kind ,  though  distinct  in  time,  can  never  be 
preserved  by  a  people  destitute  of  written  annals. 
Before  two  or  three  generations  have  passed  away  all 
dates  are  forgotten,  and  even  the  events  themselves, 
unless  they  have  given  origin  to  some  customs,  or 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Oftentimes  the  inci^ 
dents  of  many  different  earthquakes  and  floods  be- 
come blended  together  in  the  same  narrative ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  single  catastrophe  is  described  in  terms 


•  Molina,  Hist,  of  Chili,  noU'^  ^•^^^ 
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80  exaggerated,  or  is  bo  disguised  by  mythological 
fictions,  as  to  be  utterly  valueless  to  the  antiquary  or 
philosopher. 

Proofs  of  eieveUioH  of  iwenty-four  y^— -During  a 
late  survey  of  Conception  Bay,  Captains  Beechey  and 
Belcher  discovered  that  the  ancient  harbour,  which 
formerly  admitted  all  large-  merchant  vessels  which 
went  round  the  Cape,  is  now  occupied  by  a  reef  of 
sandstone,  certain  points  of  which  project  above  the 
8ca  at  low  water,  the  greater  part  being  very  shallow. 
A  tract  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  where,  accord* 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  inhabitants,  the  water  was 
formerly  four  or  five  fathoms  deep,  is  now  a  shoal ; 
consisting,  as  our  hydrographers  found,  of  hard  sand- 
stone, so  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  beeo 
formed  by  recent  deposits  of  the  river  Biobio,  an  arm 
of  which  carries  down  loose  micaceous  sand  into  the 
same  bay. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  affirm 
that  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  uplifted  at  once  to  the 
height  of  twenty-four  feet,  during  the  single  earth- 
quake of  1751,  because  other  movements  may  have  oc- 
curred subsequently ;  but  it  is  said,  that  ever  since  the 
shock  of  1751,  no  vessels  have  been  able  to  approach 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  ancient  port  of  Penco. 
(See  Map,  p.  298.)  In  proof  of  the  former  elevation 
of  the  coast  near  Penco  our  surveyors  found  above 
high- water  mark  an  enormous  bed  of  shells  of  the  same 
species  as  those  now  living  in  the  bay,  filled  with 
micaceous  sand  like  that  which  the  Biobio  now  conveys 
to  the  bay.  These  shells,  as  well  as  others,  which 
cover  the  adjoining  hills  of  mica-schist  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  have  lately  been  examined  bj 
^rienced  concVvo\o^\%Vft  yew  YioxAotTk^  ^xA  vifintified 
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with  those  taken  at  the  same  time  in  a  living  state 
from  the  bay  and  its  neighbourhood.* 

Ulloa,  therefore,  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  state- 
ment that,  at  various  heights  above  the  sea  between 
Talcahuano  and  Conception,  "  mines  were  found  of 
various  sorts  of  shells  used  for  lime  of  the  very  same 
kinds  as  those  found  in  the  adjoining  sea."  Among 
them  he  mentions  the  great  mussel  called  Choros,  and 
two  others  which  he  describes.  Some  of  these,  he 
says,  are  entire,  and  others  broken  ;  they  occur  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  four,  six,  ten,  or  twelve  fathom 
water,  where  they  adhere  to  a  sea-plant  called 
Cochayuyo.  They  are  taken  in  dredges,  and  have 
no  resemblance  to  those  found  on  the  shore  or  in 
shallow  water ;  yet  beds  of  them  occur  at  various 
heights  on  the  hills.  '*  I  was  the  more  pleased  with 
the  sight,"  he  adds,  '<  as  it  appeared  to  me  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  although  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  some  have  attributed  their  position 
to  other  causes."t  It  has,  however,  been  asserted 
that  the  foundation  of  the  Castle  of  Penco  was  so  low 
in  ]  835,  or  at  so  inconsiderable  an  elevation  above  the 
highest  spring  tides,  as  to  discountenance  the  idea  of 
any  permanent  upheaval  in  modern  tinirni  on  the  site 
of  that  ancient  port ;  but  no  exact  nH>n«ui'i''ineiits  or 
levellings  appear  as  yet  to  have  bcpii  timilM  lo  deter- 
mine this  point,  which  is  the  more?  wntlhy  ol  investi- 
gation, because  it  may  throw  sontf;  li|/lil  mm  uii  opinion 
often  promulgated  of  late  ycarn^  thMi  ilii^i^'  i*  ^  ^^^^ 
dency  in  the  Chilian  coast,  after  iutU  u\iUi:ii^nit  to  kink 
gradually  and  return  towards  itN  ittum^i  puniuofj. 

*  •  Captain  Belcher  his  shown  nut  tliutui  ithttiU,  m*A  tlkut  culiec- 
tion  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  UuHUt\yi- 

f  mine's  Voyage  to  South  Am«fk»,  vA-  w-  \.t^'r^-«*-'* 
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Peru,  ITie.— Peru  was  visited,  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1746,  by  a  tremendous  earthquake.  In  the  first 
twenty-four  liours,  two  hundred  shocks  were  expe- 
rienced. The  ocean  twice  retired  and  returned  im- 
petuously upon  the  land:  Lima  was  destroyed,  and 
part  of  the  coast  near  Catlao  was  converted  into  a  bayi 
four  other  harbours,  among  which  were  Cavalla  and 
Guanape,  shared  the  same  fate.  There  were  twenty- 
three  ships  and  vessels,  great  and  small,  in  the  harbour 
of  Callao,  of  which  nineteen  were  sunk  ;  and  the  other 
four,  among  which  was  a  frigate  called  St.  Fermin, 
were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a  great  dis- 
tance up  the  country,  and  lell  on  dry  ground  at  con- 
siderable heights  above  the  sea.  The  number  of  in. 
habitants  in  this  city  aniounted  to  four  thousand.  Two 
hundred  only  escaped,  twenty-two  of  whom  were  saved 
on  a  small  fragment  of  the  fort  of  Vera  Cruz,  which 
remained  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  town  after  thit 
dreadful  inundation.  Other  portions  of  its  site  were 
completely  covered  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel. 

A  volcano  in  Lucauas  burst  forth  the  same  nighti 
and  such  quantities  nf  water  descended  from  the  cone 
that  the  whole  country  was  overflowed ;  and  in  the 
mountain  near  Pataz,  called  Conversiones  de  Caxa- 
marquilla,  three  other  volcanos  burst  out,  and  frightful 
torrents  of  water  swept  down  their  sides.' 

There  are  several  records  of  prior  convulsions  la 
Peru,  accompanied  by  similar  inroads  of  the  sea,  one 
of  which  happened  fifty-nine  years  before  (in  1687), 
when  the  ocean,  according  to  Ulloa,  first  retired  and 
then  returned  in  a  mountainous  wave,  overwhelming 
Callao  and  its  environs  with  the  miserable  inhabitants.f 

•   Uiloa's  Voyage,  vol.  li.  book  vii.  chap.  *ii. 
f  Ibid.  voLii.  p.  82. 
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This  same  wave,  according  to  Lionel  Wafer,  carried 
ships  a  league  into  tlie  country,  and  drowned  man  and 
beast  for  fifty  leagues  along  the  shore.*  Inundations 
of  still  earlier  dates  are  carefully  recorded  by  Uiloa, 
Wafer,  AcoBta,  and  various  writers,  who  describe  them 
as  having  expended  their  chief  fury  some  on  one  part 
of  the  coast  some  on  another. 

But  all  authentic  accounts  cease  when  we  ascend  to 
the  era  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  ancient  Peruvians,  although  far  removed  from 
barbarism,  were  without  written  annals,  and  therefore 
unable  to  preserve  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  long 
series  of  natural  events.  They  had,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Antonio  de  Herrera,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  investigated  their  antiquities, 
a  tradition,  "  that  many  years  before  the  reign  of  the 
Incas,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  very  populous, 
there  happened  a  great  flood;  the  sea  bi-eaking  out 
beyond  its  hounds,  so  that  the  land  was  covered  with 
water, and  allthe  people  perished.  To  this  the  Guacas, 
inhabiting  the  vale  of  Xausca,  and  the  natives  of 
Chiquito,  in  the  province  of  Callao,  add  that  some 
persons  remained  in  the  hollows  and  caves  of  the 
highest  mountains,  who  again  peopled  the  land.  Others 
of  the  mountain  people  affirm  that  all  perished  in 
the  deluge,  only  six  persons  being  saved  on  a  float, 
from  whom  descended  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country."! 

On  the  mainland  near  Lima,  and  on  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  San  Lorenzo,  Mr.  Darwin  found  proofs 
that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  been  raised  to  the 


•   Wafer,  c[ted  by  Sir  W.  PariEji,  Geul,  Soc.  Proceedings,  t.  ii. 
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heiglit  of  more  than  eighty  feet  above  water  within  the 
huinaa  epoch,  strata  having  been  discovered  at  that 
altitude,  containing  pieces  of  cotton-thread  and  plaited 
rush,  together  with  sea-weed  and  marine  shells.* 
same  author  learnt  from  Mr.  Gill,  a  civil  engineer, 
that  lie  discovered  in  the  interior,  near  Lima,  betweeo 
Casma  and  Huaraz,  the  dried-up  channel  of  a  large 
river,  sometimes  worn  through  solid  rock,  which, 
fltead  of  continually  ascending  towards  its  source,  has, 
in  one  place,  a  steep  downward  slope  in  that  direct! 
for  a  ridge  or  line  of  hills  has  been  uphfted  directly 
across  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  is  now  arched.  By 
these  changes  the  water  has  been  turned  into 
other  course ;  and  a  district,  once  fertile,  and  still 
covered  with  ruins,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  ancient 
cultivation,  has  been  converted  into  a  desert,  f 

Kamtschatha,  1737,  &c.  —  There  are  records  of 
earthquakes  in  Kamtschatka  and  the  Kurile  Isli 
1737,  —  in  Martinique,  in  17'i7,  —  Iceland,  1725,— 
Teneriffe,  1706,  —  during  which  the  shape  of  the 
ground  both  above  and  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea 
was  greatly  changed. 

Java,  1699. —  On  the  5th  of  January,  1699,  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  visited  Java,  and  no  leas  than  208 
considerable  shocks  were  reckoned.  Many  houses 
in  Balavia  were  overturned,  and  the  flame  and  noise  of 
a  volcanic  eruption  were  seen  and  heard  in  that  city, 
which  were  afterwards  found  to  proceed  from  Mount 
SaJakj:,  a  volcano  six  days' Journey  distant.  Next 
morning  the  Batavian  river,  which  has  its  rise  from 
mountain,  became  very  high  and  muddy,  and 
brought    down   abundance  of  bushes  and  trees,  half 

Darwin's  Journal,  p.  451.  f    Ibui.  |i,  41; 

f  iUisspelt  Sales  ID  Huoke's  Account. 
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irarot.  The  channel  of  the  river  being  stopped  up, 
the  water  overflowed  the  country  round  the  gardens 
about  the  town,  and  some  of  the  streets,  so  that  fishes 
lay  dead  in  them.  All  the  fish  in  the  river,  except 
the  carps,  were  killed  by  the  mud  and  turbid  water. 
A  great  number  of  drowned  bufialoes,  tigers,  rhi- 
noceroses, deer,  apes,  and  other  wild  beasts,  were 
brought  down  by  the  current;  and,  << notwithstand- 
ing," observes  one  of  the  writers,  <*  that  a  crocodile  is 
amphibious,  several  of  them  were  found  dead  among 
the  rest."* 

It  is  stated,  that  seven  hills  bounding  the  river  sank 
down  ;  by  which  is  merely  meant,  as  by  similar  expres- 
sions in  the  description  of  the  Calabrian  earthquakes, 
seven  great  landslips.  These  hills,  descending  some 
firom  one  side  of  the  valley  and  some  from  the  other, 
filled  the  channel,  and  the  waters  then  finding  their 
way  under  the  mass,  flowed  out  thick  and  muddy. 
The  Tangaran  river  was  also  dammed  up  by  nine  hills, 
and  in  its  channel  were  large  quantities  of  drifl  trees. 
Seven  of  its  tributaries  also  are  said  to  have  been 
«« covered  up  with  earth."  A  high  tract  of  forest  land, 
between  the  two  great  rivers  before  mentioned,  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  changed  into  an  open  country, 
destitute  of  trees,  the  surface  being  spread  over  with  a 
fine  red  clay.  This  part  of  the  account  may,  perhaps, 
merely  refer  to  the  sliding  down  of  woody  tracte  into 
the  valleys,  as  happened  to  so  many  extensive  vine- 
irards  and  olive  grounds  in  Calabria,  m  1783.  The 
3lo8e  packing  of  large  trees  in  the  Batavian  river  is 
•epresented  as  very  remarkable,  and  it  attests  in  a 
striking  manner  the  destruction  of  soil  bordering  the 

-  "    »'e'sPo«thuiiiouiWortL»fV-^^^-    ^"^^^^ 
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Talleys  which  had  been  caused  by  floods  and  laod- 
slips.* 

Qttito,  1698.  —  In  Quito,  on  the  19lh  of  July,  1^8, 
during  an  earthquake,  a  great  part  of  the  crater  and 
summit  of  the  volcano  Carguairazo  fell  in,  and  a  stream 
of  water  and  mud  issued  from  the  broken  sides  of  the 
hill.f 

Sicily,  1693. —  Shocks  of  earthquakes  spread  over 
all  Sicily  in  1693,  and  on  the  11th  of  January  the  city 
of  Catania  and  forty-nitie  other  places  were  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  about  one  hundred  thousand  people 
killed.  The  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  says  Vicentino  Bona- 
jutus,  sank  down  considerably,  both  in  ports,  inclosed 
bays,  and  open  parts  of  the  coast,  and  water  bubbled 
up  along  the  shores.  Numerous  long  fissures  of  vai 
breadths  were  caused,  which  threw  out  sulphureous 
water ;  and  one  of  them,  in  the  plain  of  Catania  (the 
delta  of  the  Simeto),  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
the  sea,  sent  forth  water  as  salt  as  the  sea.  Tlie  stone 
buildings  of  a  street  in  the  city  of  Noto,  for  the  length 
of  half  a  mile,  sank  into  the  ground,  and  remained 
hanging  on  one  side.  In  another  street,  an  opening 
large  enough  to  swallow  u  man  and  horse  appeared.:); 

Moluccas,  1693 Tiie  small   isle  of  Sorea,  which 

consists  of  one  great  volcano,  was  in  eruption  in  the 
year  1693.  Different  parts  of  the  cone  tell,  one  after 
the  other,  into  a  deep  crater,  until  almost  half  the 
space  of  the  island  was  converted  into  a  fiery  lake. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Banda ;  but  great  pieces 
of  the  mountain  continued  to  fall  down,  so  that  the 
lake  of  lava  became  wider;  and  hnally  the  whole  po- 
pulation was  compelled  to  emigrate.     It  is  stated  that 

•  Phil.  Trans.   ITOO.  t  Humlioldt,  All.  Pit,  p.  lofi. 

J  PhW.  Trani.  \69^-4. 
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in  proportion  as  the  biiniing  lake  increased  in  size,  the 
earthquakes  were  less  Tehenient«* 

Jamaica^  1692.  —  In:,  the  yeair  1692,  the  island  of 
Jamaica  was  yisited  by  a  .violent  earthquake;  the 
ground  swelled  and  heaved  like  a  rolling  sea,  and  was 
trav$srsed  by  numerous  cracks,  two  or  three  hundred 
of  which  were  often  seen  at  a  time,  opening  and  then 
closing  rapidly  again.  Many  people  were  swallowed 
up  in  these  rents;  some  the  earth  caught  by  the 
middle,  and  squeezed  to  death  ;  the  heads  of  others 
only  appeared  above  ground;  and  some  were  first 
engulphed,  and  then  cast  up  again  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  water.  Such  was  the  devastation,  that  even  at 
Port  Royal,  then  the  capital,  where  more  houses  are 
said  to  have  been  left  standing  than  in  the  whole  island 
beside,  three  quarters  of  the  buildings^  together  with 
the  ground  they  stood  on,  sank  down  with  their  inha- 
bitants entirely  under  water. 

Suhiidence  in  the  harbour.  —  The  large  store-houses 
on  the  harbour  side  subsided,  so  as  to  be  twenty-four, 
thirty-six,  and  forty-eight  feet  under  water ;  yet  many 
of  them  appear  to  have  remained  standing,  for  it  is 
stated  that,  after  the  earthquake,  the  mast-heads  of 
several  ships  wrecked  in  the  harbour,  together  with 
the  chimney-tops  of  houses,  were  just  seen  projecting 
above  the  waves.  A  tract  of  land  round  the  town, 
about  a  thousand  acres  in  extent,  sank  down  in  less 
than  one  minute,  during  the  first  shock,  and  the  sea 
immediately  rolled  in.  The  Swan  frigate,  which  was 
repairing  in  the  wharf,  was  driven  over  the  tops  of 
many  buildings,  and  then  thrown  upon  one  of  the  roofs, 
through  which  it  broke.  The  breadth  of  one  of  the 
streets  is  said  to  have  been  doubled  by  the  earthquake. 

•  FhiL  Trant.  169S. 
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According  to  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  the  part  of'  Port 
Koyal  described  as  having  Bunk  was  built  upon  newly 
formed  land,  coneisting  of  sand,  in  which  piles  had 
been  driven  ;  and  the  settlement  of  this  loose  eand, 
charged  with  the  weight  of  heavy  houses,  may,  he 
suggests,  have  given  rise  to  the  subsidences  alluded  to.' 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  instances  in  Calabria 
and  elsewhere  of  slides  of  land  on  which  the  houses 
have  still  remained  standing  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
such  may  have  been  the  case  at  Port  Royal.  The 
fact  at  least  of  subniorgenco  is  unquestionable,  for  I 
have  been  informed  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hamilton 
that  he  frequently  saw  the  submerged  houses  of  Port 
Royal  in  the  year  1 780,  in  that  part  of  the  harbour  whicli 
lies  between  the  town  and  the  usual  anchorage  of  men- 
of-war.  Bryan  Edwards  also  says,  in  his  History  of  the 
West  Indies,  that  in  1793  the  ruins  were  yisible  in 
clear  weather  from  the  boats  which  sailed  over  them.f 
Z.astly,  Lieutenant  B.  Jeffery, R.  N.,  tells  me  that,  being 
engaged  in  a  survey  between  the  years  1824-  and  16i 
he  repeatedly  visited  the  site  in  question,  where  the 
depth  of  the  water  is  from  four  to  six  fathoms,  and, 
whenever  there  was  but  little  wind,  perceived  distinct 
traces  of  houses.  He  saw  these  more  clearly  whet 
he  used  the  instrument  called  the  "  diver's  eye,'' 
which  is  let  down  below  the  ripple  of  the  wave.f 

At  several  thousand  places  in  Jamaica  the  earth  is 
related  to  have  opened.  On  the  north  of  the  isii 
several  plantations,  with  their  inhabitants,  were  swal- 
lowed up,  and  a  lake  appeared  in  their  place,  covering 
above  a  thousand  acres,  which  afterwards  dried  up, 

•   Manual  of  GiHil.  p.  133.  second  Edition, 
t   Vol.  i.  p. '^35.  8vo.  ed.  S  vols,  !B01. 
f   Letter  to  IhE  iutbrn, 'Ma'j,  VS'ia. 
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leaving  nothing  but  sand  and  gravel,  without  the  least 
sign  that  there  had  ever  been  a  house  or  a  tree  there. 
Several  tenements  at  Yallows  were  buried  under  land- 
slips; and  one  plantation  was  removed  half  a  mile 
from  its  place,  the  crops  continuing  to  grow  upon  it 
uninjured.  Between  Spanish  Town  and  Sixteen-mile 
Walk,  the'high  and  perpendicular  cliffs  bounding  the 
river  fell  in,  stopped  the  passage  of  the  river,  and 
flooded  the  latter  place  for  nine  days,  so  that  tlie 
people  <<  concluded  it  had  been  sunk  as  Port  Royal 
was."  But  the  flood  at  length  subsided,  for  the  river 
had  found  some  new  passage  at  a  great  distance. 

Mountains  shattered.  —  The  Blue  and  other  of  the 
highest  mountains  are  declared  to  have  been  strangely 
torn  and  rent.  They  appeared  shattered  and  half- 
naked,  no  longer  affording  a  fine  green  prospect,  as 
before,  but  stripped  of  their  woods  and  natural  verdure. 
The  rivers  on  these  mountains  first  ceased  to  flow  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  brought  down  into 
the  sea,  at  Port  Royal  and  other  places,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  timber,  which  looked  like  float- 
ing islands  on  the  ocean.  The  trees  were  in  general 
barked^  most  of  their  branches  having  been  torn  off  in 
the  descent.  It  is  particularly  remarked  in  this,  as  in 
the  narratives  of  so  many  earthquakes,  that  fish  were 
taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  coast  during  the  shocks. 
The  correspondents  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  collected 
with  care  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  cata- 
strophe, refer  constantly  to  stsbstdencesy  and  some  sup- 
posed the  whole  of  Jamaica  to  have  sunk  down.* 

JR^ieetions  on  the  amount  of  change  in  the  last  one 
hundred  and  forty  years,  —  I  have  now  only  enume- 
rated the  earthquakes  of  the  last! 50  ^eax^,  x^^.'^^O^si^ 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1694. 
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which  facts  illustrative  of  geological  inquiries  are  on 
record.  Even  if  my  limits  permitted,  it  would  be  a 
tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  examine  all  the  obscure 
and  ambiguous  narratives  of  similar  events  of  earlier 
epochs  ;  although,  if  the  places  were  now  examined 
by  geologists  weli  practised  in  the  art  of  interpreting 
the  monuments  of  physical  changes,  many  events 
wbidi  have  happened  within  the  historical  era  might 
still  he  determined  with  precision.  It  must  not  he 
imagined  that,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  occurrencea 
of  a  short  period,  I  have  given  an  account  of  all,  or 
even  the  greater  part,  of  the  mutations  which  the 
earth  has  undergone  by  the  agency  of  subterranean 
movements.  Thus,  for  example,  the  earthquake  of 
Aleppo,  in  the  present  century,  and  of  Syria,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth,  would  doubtless  have  af- 
forded numerous  phenomena,  of  great  geological 
portance,  had  those  catastrophes  been  described  by 
scientific  observers.  Tlie  shocks  in  Syria,  in  1759, 
were  protracted  for  three  months,  throughout  a  space 
often  thousand  square  leagues;  an  area  compared  to 
which  that  of  the  Calabrian  earthquake  in  1783  was 
insignificant.  Accon,  Saphat,  Balbeck,  Damascusi 
Sidon,  Tripoli,  and  many  oilier  places,  were  almost 
entirely  levelled  to  the  ground.  Many  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  perished  in  each ;  and,  in  the  valley  of 
Balbeck  alone,  twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
been  victims  to  the  convulsion.  In  the  absence  of. 
scientific  accounts,  it  would  be  as  irrelevant  to  our 
present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
such  calamities,  as  to  follow  the  track  of  an  invading 
army,  to  enumerate  the  cities  burnt  or  rased  to  the 
md,  and  reckon  the  nuiafaet  of  individuals  whi 
' '  •  fiiniine  or  the  Bwoti, 
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Uefideney  of  kisiorietil  records,  —  If  such,  then,  be 
the  amount  of  ascertained  changes  in  the  last  150 
years,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  deficiency  of  our 
records  during  that  brief  period,  how  important  must 
we  presume  the  physical  revolutions  to  have  been  in 
the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  centuries,  during  which 
some  countries  habitually  convulsed  by  earthquakes 
have  been  peopled  by  civilized  nations  I  Towns  en- 
gulphed  durii^  one  earthquake  may,  by  repeated 
shocks,  have  sunk  to  great  depths  beneath  the  surface, 
while  the  ruins  remain  as  imperishable  as  the  hardest 
rocks  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  Buildings  and 
cities,  submerged,  for  a  time^  beneath  seas  or  lakes, 
and  covered  with  sedimentary  deposits,  must,  in  some 
places,  have  been  re-elevated  to  considerable  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  signs  of  these 
events  have,  probably,  been  rendered  visible  by  sub- 
sequent mutations,  as  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea  upon  the  coast,  by  deep  excavations  made  by  tor- 
rents and  rivers,  by  the  opening  of  new  ravines,  and 
chasms,  and  other  effects  of  natural  agents,  so  active 
in  districts  agitated  by  subterranean  movements. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  if  such  wonderful  monuments 
exist,  so  few  have  hitherto  been  brought  to  light,  we 
reply  — because  they  have  not  been  searched  for.  In 
Qirder  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memorials  of  former 
occurrences,  the  inquirer  must  know  what  he  may 
reasonably  expect  to  discover ;  and  under  what  pecu- 
liar local  circumstances.  He  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  action  and  effect  of  physical  causes,  in  order  to 
recognize,  explain,  and  describe  correctly  the  pheno- 
mena when  they  present  themselves. 

The  best  known  of  the  great  volcanic  re^\.ci;ci%>  ^ 
which  the  boundaries  were  sketcViedmV)[i<&\j&Tii^^ca^ 
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ter,  is  that  which  includeE  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa  and  Central  Asia ;  yel  nearly  the  whole,  even 
of  this  region,  must  be  laid  ilown,  in  a  geological  m^ 
as  "  Terra  Incognita."  Even  Calabria  may  be  regarded 
as  unexplored,  as  also  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Barbary 
States,  the  Ionian  Iitlee,  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  Syria, 
and  the  countries  between  the  Caspian  and  Black 
seas.  We  are,  in  truth,  beginning  to  obtain  some  in- 
sight into  one  small  spot  of  that  great  zone  of  volcanic 
disturbance,  the  district  around  Naples ;  a  tract  by  no- 
means  remarkable  for  the  violence  of  the  earthquake* 
which  have  convulsed  it. 

If,  in  this  part  of  Campania,  we  are  enabled  t(K 
establish,  that  considerable  changes  in  the  relative^ 
level  of  land  and  sea  have  taken  place  since  the  Chi 
tian  era,  it  is  all  that  we  could  have  expected ;  and  it 
is  to  recent  antiquarian  and  geological  research,  nob. 
to  history,  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  iha- 
information.  1  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  thfc 
reader  some  of  the  results  of  modern  investlgationtr 
in  the  Bay  of  Baia  and  the  adjoining  coast. 

PROOFS     OF    ELEVATION    AND     SUBSIDENCE    IN 


Temple  ofJupUer  SerapU, — This  celebrated  monti* 
ment  of  antiquity  affords,  in  itself  alone,  unequivocal 
evidence  that  the  relative  level  of  land  and  ses 
changed  twice  at  Puzzuoli  since  the  Christian  era;' 
and  each  movement,  both  of  elevation  and  subsidence 
has  exceeded  twenty  feet.  Before  examining  thesi 
proofs,  1  may  observe,  that  a  geological  examinatioi 
of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Baife,  both  on  the  north 
id  Bouth  of  Puzzuoli,  eslBb\\&\ie«>,  \n  "^^  nttnh  wui 
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factory  maimer,  ao  elevation,  at  no  remote  period,  of 
more  tfaan  twenty  feet,  and,  at  one  point,  of  more 
than  thirty  feet;  and  the  evidence  of  this  change 
would  have  been  complete,  even  if  the  temple  had,  to 
this  day,  remained  undJBcovered. 

Coatt  imiA  ^  Puxzuoli.  —  If  we  coast  along  the 
thore  from  Naples  to  Puzzuoli,  we  find,  on  approach- 
ing the  latter  place,  that  the  lofty  and  precipitous  clifft 
of  indurated  tuff,  resembling  that  of  which  Naples  is 
buBt,  retire  slightly  from  the  sea ;  and  that  a  tow  level 
tract  of  fertile  land,  of  a  very  different  aspect,  inter- 
Tenea  between  the  present  sea-beach  and  what  was 
evidently  the  ancient  line  of  coast. 

The  inland  cliff  may  be  seen  opposite  the  small 
island  of  Nisida,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south-east 
of  Puzzuoli*,  where,  at  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet 
■tiove  the  level  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Babbage  observed  an 

•  See  iimp,  p.  149.  V\.  Vll,  "ffii,.  1. 
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ancient  mark,  such  as  might  have  been  worn  by  the 
waves ;  and,  upon  further  examination,  discovered 
that,  along  tliat  line,  the  face  of  the  perpendicular 
rock,  consisting  of  very  liard  tuff,  was  covered  with, 
barnacles  {Saktnus  sukatug,  Lamk.),  and  drilled  by 
boring  testacea.  Some  of  the  hollows  of  the  litho- 
domi  contained  the  shells ;  while  others  were  filled  with 
the  valves  of  a  species  of  Area.*  Nearer  to  Puzzuoli, 
the  inland  cliff  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  as  perpendicular 
as  if  it  vai  still  undermined  by  the  waves.     At  its 


base,  a  new  deposit,  constituting  the  fertile  tract  above 
alluded  to,  attains  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and,  since  it  is  composed  of  regular  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  containing  marine  shells,  its  position 
proves  that,  subsequently  to  its  formation,  there  has 
been  a  change  of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  the  relative 
level  of  land  and  sea. 

The  sea  encroaches  on  these  new  incoherent  strata; 
and  as  the  soil  is  valuable,  a  wall  has  been  built  for  its 
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pmCection:  but  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  1828,  the 
wwret  had  girept  aw«j  part  of  this  rampart,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  a  regular  series  of  strata  of  tuff,  more  or 
leas  argillaceous,  alternating  with  beds  of  pumice  and 
Iqpilli,  and  containing  great  abundance  of  marine  shells; 
of  species  now  common  on  this  coast,  and  amongst 
them  Cenrdium  rtuticum,  Ostrea  edulis^  Donax  trun- 
euhUf  Lamk.,  and  others.  The  strata  vary  from 
about  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  one 
of  them  contains  abundantly  remains  of  works  of  art, 
tiles,  squares  of  mosaic  pavement  of  different  colours, 
and  small  sculptured  ornaments,  perfectly  uninjured. 
Intermixed  with  these  I  collected  some  teeth  of  the 
pig  and  ox.  These  fragments  of  building  occur  below 
as  well  as  above  strata  containing  marine  shells.  Puz- 
zuoli  itself  stands  chiefly  on  a  promontory  of  the  older 
tufaceous  formation,  which  cuts  off  the  new  deposit, 
although  I  detected  a  small  patch  of  the  latter  in  a 
garden  under  the  town. 

From  the  town  the  ruins  of  a  mole,  called  Caligula's 
Bridge^  run  out  into  the  sea.  This  mole  consists  of  a 
number  of  piers  and  arches ;  and  Mr.  Babbage  found, 
on  the  sixth  pier^  perforations  of  lithodomi  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  near  the  termination 
of  the  mole,  on  the  last  pier  but  one,  marks  of  the 
same  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nva,  together  with 
great  numbers  of  balani  and  flustra. 

Coast  north  of  PuzzuoU.  —  If  wc  tlien  puss  to  the 
north  of  Puzzuoli,  and  examine  the  coast  between  that 
town  and  Monte  Nuovo,  we  find  a  ri-petition  of  ana- 
logous phenomena.  The  sloping  sides  of  Monte  Bar- 
baro  slant  down  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast, 
and  terminate  in  an  inland  cliff  of  iY\Qd\:\^\^i  vX^-s^vww, 
to  which  the  geologist  perceWet  nl  wwvi  vVwX^^sifcV 
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must,  at  some  former  period,  have  extended.  Between 
this  cliff  and  the  sea  is  a  low  plain  or  terrace,  called 
La  Starza,  corresponding  to  that  before  described  on 
the  south-east  of  the  town;  and  as  the  sea  encroaches 
rapidly,  fresh  sections  of  the  strata  may  readily  be 
obtained,  of  which  the  annexed  is  an  example. 


-^Jl^^ 


If,  Temple  or  EtnqiiL 
Section  on  the  shore  north  of  the  town  of  Puz- 
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3.  Hon'mnta]  beds  of  pumice  and  scoHic,  niih 
broken  fragmenls  of  unrolled  bricks,  hones 
of  animaK  and  marine  shells        .         --16 

B.  Beds  of  lapilli,  containing  abundanCB  of  ma- 
rine shells,  principally  Cardium  naticum, 
Bonax  truncalus.  Lam.,  Oslrea  ettulis,  Tri- 
ton cutaceum.  Lam.,  and  Bucdniim  lerra. 
futn,  Brocchi,  the  beds  varying  in  tbickness 
from  one  to  eighteen  rnchea  ■         -         -  10     O 

4.  Argillaceous  tulf,  containing  bricks  anil  frag. 

menu  of  buildings  not  rounded  by  attrition         1      6 

•  The  spot  here  indicated  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  is    that 
"^        from  which  Hami  I  Ion's  view,  plate  26.,  Campi  Phlegnti,  is  taken, 
and  on  which,   be  observea,   Cicero's  viWa,  taUed  the  Academia, 
ancienlly  stood. 
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The  thickness  of  aiaay  of  the^e  beds  varies  greatly 
as  we  trace  them  aloDg  the  shore,  and  Gometimes  the 
whole  group  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  at  the  point 
above  described.  The  surface  of  the  tract  whifh  they 
compose  appears  to  slope  gently  upwards  totrards  the 
base  of  the  old  cliiis. 

Now,  if  these  appearances  presented  themselves  on 
the  eastern  or  southern  coast  of  England,  a  geologist 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  seek  an  explanatian  in 
some  local  depression  of  high-walcr  mark,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  set  of  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents :  for  toivDS  have  been  built,  like  ancient  Brighton, 
on  sandy  tracts  intervening  between  the  old  cliff  and 
the  sea,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  have  been  finally 
swept  away  by  the  return  of  the  ocean.  On  Ihe  other 
hand,  the  inland  cliif  at  LowestnlFe,  in  Siitfolk,  remains, 
38  was  before  slated,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  the  low  green  tract  called  the  Ness  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  low  flat  called  La  Starea,  near  Puzzuoli.* 
But  there  are  scarce  any  tides  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  to  Buppoae  that  sea  to  have  sunk  generally  from 
twenty  to  twenly-five  feet  since  the  shores  of  Cam- 
pania were  covered  with  sumptuous  buildings,  is  ^ 
hypothesis  obviously  untenable.  The  observations, 
indeed,  made  during  modern  surveys  on  the  moles  and 
oothons  (docks)  constructed  by  the  ancients  in  various 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  proved  that  there 
has  been  no  sensible  variation  of  level  in  that  sea 
during  the  last  two  thousand  years.-j- 

Thus  we  arrive,  without  the  aid  of  the  celebrated 
temple,  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  recent  marine  de- 
posit at  Puzzuoli  was  upraised  in  modern  times  above 

•   See  VoJ.  II.   p.  57. 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  not  only  this  diange  of 
poiition,  but  the  accumulation  of  ttie  modem  strata, 
was  posterior  to  the  deetruction  of  many  «diiiceB,  of 
which  they  contain  the  imbedded  remains.  If  we  now 
examine  the  evidence  afforded  by  die  temple  itself,  it 
appears,  from  the  most  authentic  accoiinta,  that  the 
three  pillars  nnw  standing  erect  continued,  down  to 
the  middii:  of  the  lust  century,  half  buried  in  the  new 
marine  strata  before  described.  Tlie  upper  part  of 
the  columns,  being  concealed  by  bushes,  had  not  at- 
tracted, until  the  year  17+9,  the  notice  of  antiquaries ; 
but,  when  the  soil  was  removed  in  1750,  they  were 
seen  to  form  part  of  the  remains  of  a  splendid  edifice, 
the  pavement  of  whtch  was  siill  prcierved,  and  upon 
it  lay  a  number  of  columns  of  African  breccia  and  of 
granite.  The  original  plan  of  the  buildii^  could  be 
traced  distinctly;  it  wasofa  quadr:ingulRrfarm,seTenty 
feet  in  diameter,  aad  the  roof  had  .been  supported  by 
forty-six  noble  cdumns,  t»'enty-four  of  ^asite,  aod 
the  rest  of  marble.  The  large  court  was  siirrauiMled 
by  apartments,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  bathing- 
rooms  ;  for  a  thermal  spring,  still  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  itisucs  now  just  behind  tlie  bnllding,  and  the 
water,  it  is  said,  of  this  spring  was  conveyed  by  marble 
ducts  into  the  chambers. 

Many  antiquaries  have  entered  into  elaborate  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  deity  to  which  this  edifice  was  con- 
secrated ;  but  Signor  Carelli,  who  has  written  the  last 
able  treatise  on  the  subject*,  endeavours  to  show  that 
all  the  religious  edifices  of  Greece  were  of  a  form 
essentially  different ;  that  the  building,  therefore,  could 
newer  have  been  «  temple  ;  that  it  corresponded  to  the 

t  public  bathing-rooms  at  many  of  ovit  watering-places ; 
•    Disserlasione  sulU  Sjgri  Atix\nWWit»  ie^v  tiWdtX'ft- 
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aud,  (aatly,  that  ir  it  had  been  a  temple,  it  could  not 
faare  been  dedicated  to  Serapis,  the  worthip  of  the 
Egyptian  god  being  Btrictly  prohibited,  at  the  umc 
when  this  edifice  vas  in  use,  by  the  lettate  of  Rome. 

Perfaratioa  o^  the  columns  by  lit/todomotu  thtU*.  — 
it  is  not  for  the  geologist  to  offer  an  opininn  on  theae 
topics ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  designate  this  valuable 
relic  of  antiquity  by  its  generally  received  name,  and 
proceed  to  consider  the  memorials  ol'  physical  changes 
inscribed  on  the  tbree  standing  columns  in  most  l^i* 
ble  characters  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  (See  Frontii- 
I»ece,  Vol.  I.»)  These  pillars,  which  have  been  carved 
each  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  are  forty-two  feet 
in  height.  An  horizontal  Rasure  nearly  intersects  one 
of  the  columns;  the  other  two  are  entire.  They  arc 
all  slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  inclining  some- 
what to  the  south-west,  that  is,  towards  the  sea.-l' 
Their  surface  is  smooth  and  uninjured  to  the  height 
of  about  twelve  feet  above  their  pedestals.  Above  this 
is  a  zone,  about  nine  feet  in  he^t,  where  the  marble 
has  been  pierced  by  a  species  of  marine  perforating 
hivatve  —  Lithodomvs,  Cuv.  J      The   holes   of  these 

tsnimats  are  pear-shaped,  the  external  opening  being 
Kinute,  and  gradually  increasing  downwards.  At  the 
\  *  This  viLiv  nrthe  present  ituleof  Ibeteinple  1iatbe«ii  reduced 
Inn  that  of  ibe  Canonlro  Andrea  d*  Jorio,  KtCi^-hv  sul  Tetnpio 
lH  Senipide,  in  Puscuoli.  Napol],  J  i'Sl. 
[^t  This  appears  from  Ihe  measurement  of  Capuin  Basil  Hall, 
R.  N..  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  3a.  p.  1 14.  The  fact  of 
the  three  standing  columna  baying  been  each  formed  out  of  a 
ungle  stone.uran  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  and 
M  important,  as  helping  to  eiplain  nhy  tbe)r  were  oM  ib^^^ 

'n  lilliopkaga.  Lam.      Mylilui  l^^l^Clphlleo«,^ 
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bottain  of  tlie  cavities,  many  shells  are  still  found, 
notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  that  have  been 
taken  out  by  visitors;  in  many  the  valves  of  a  species 
of  area,  an  aDimal  which  conceals  itseli'  in  small  hol- 
lows, occur.  The  perforations  are  so  considerable  iu 
depth  and  size,  that  they  manifest  a  long -continued 
abode  of  the  hlhodomi  in  the  columns;  for,  as  the 
inhabitant  grows  older  and  increases  in  size,  it  bores  £ 
large  cavity,  to  correspond  with  the  increasing  magni- 
tude of  its  shell.  We  must,  coni>e<]uent)y,  infer  a 
long-continued  immersion  of  the  pillars  in  sea-water, 
at  a  time  when  the  lower  part  was  covered  up 
iind  protected  by  strata  of  tuCT  and  the  rubbish  of 
buildings ;  the  highest  part,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
jecting above  the  waters,  and  being  consequently 
weathered,  but  not  materially  injured. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  temple  lie  some  columns 
of  marble,  which  are  perforated  in  the  same  manner  in 
certain  parts ;  one,  for  example,  to  the  length  of  eight 
feet,  while,  for  the  length  of  four  feet,  it  is  uninjured. 
Several  of  these  broken  columns  are  eaten  into,  not 
only  on  the  exterior,  but  on  the  cross  fracture,  and,  on 
some  of  them,  other  marine  animals  have  fixed  them- 
selves.* All  the  granite  pillars  are  untouched  by 
lithodomi.  The  platform  of  the  temple,  which  is  not 
perfectly  even,  is  at  present  (182S)  about  one  foot 
below  high- water  mark  (for  there  are  small  tides  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples) ;  and  the  sea,  which  is  only  one  hun- 
dred feet  distant,  soaks  through  the  intervening  soiL 
The  upper  part  of  the  perforations,  then,  are  at  least 
twenty-three  feet  above  high-water  mark;  and  it   is 

•  Serjmia  contortujilieata,  I.inn.,  onil  Ftnsilia  friipulra.  Lam. 
■e  species,  as  well  as  tbe  Lithgdumui,  aie  no 
leigbbouring  sea. 
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clear  thai  the  columns  must  have  continued  for  a  long 
time  in  an  erect  position,  immersed  in  salt  water. 
After  remaining  for  many  years  submerged,  they  must 
have  been  upraised  to  the  height  of  about  twenty- 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Temple»  and  Roman  roads  ufider  toater.  —  So  far  the 
information  derived  from  the  temple  corroborates  that 
before  obtained  from  the  new  strata  in  the  plain  of 
La  Staria,  and  proves  nothing  more.  But,  as  the  lein- 
ple  could  not  have  been  built  originally  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  it  must  have  first  sunk  down  below  the 
waves,  and  afterwards  have  been  elevated.  Of  such 
subsidences  there  are  numerous  independent  proofs 
in  the  Bay  of  BaiK.  Not  far  from  the  shore,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  temple  of  the  Nymphs, 
now  under  water.  The  columns  of  the  former  edifice 
stand  erect  in  five  feet  water,  their  upper  poriions  just 
rbing  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  pedestals  arc 
doubtless  buried  in  the  mud ;  so  that  if  this  part  of  (he 
bottom  of  the  bay  should  hereafter  be  elevated,  the 
exhumation  of  this  temple  might  take  place  aller  the 
manner  of  that  of  Serapis.  Both  these  buildings  pro. 
bably  participated  in  the  movement  which  raised  the 
Starza ;  but,  either  they  were  deeper  under  water 
than  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  or  they  were  not  raised 
up  again  to  so  great  a  height.  There  are  also  two 
Roman  roads  under  water  in  the  bay,  one  reaching 
from  PuMuoli  towards  the  Lucrine  Lake,  which  may 
still  be  seen,  and  the  other  near  the  Castle  of  Baite. 
Tiie  ancient  mole,  too,  of  PuKKuoli,  before  alluded  to, 
has  the  water  up  to  a  considerable  height  of  the 
ari'liea  ■  whereas  Brieslak  iusl\y  ctosetNftaj'iX.X^'wevX.Xi 
•t  the  piers  must  formet\y  \\a.'(e  Tia.^«* 
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surface  befiwe  the  springing  of  the  arclies*  ;  so  tliat, 
although  the  phenomena  before  deEcribed  prove  that 
this  mole  has  been  uplifted  ten  feet  above  the  level  at 
which  it  once  stood,  it  is  still  evident  that  it  has  Dot 
yet  been  restored  to  its  original  posilion. 

A  modern  writer  also  reniinds  us,  that  these  effects 
are  not  ao  local  as  Borae  wimM  have  us  to  believe  ;  for 
on  the  opposite  side  of  th^  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  Sor- 
rentini!  coast,  which,  as  well  as  Puzzuoli,  is  subject  to 
eartbquakeB,  a  road,  with  some  fragments  of  Roman 
buildings,  is  covered  to  some  depth  by  the  sea.  In 
the  island  of  Capri,  also,  which  is  situated  some  way 
at  sea,  in  the  opeDiJig  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  one  of 
the  palaces  of  Tiberius  is  now  covered  with  water.-j- 
They  who  have  attentively  considered  the  effects  rf 
earthquaiies,  before  enumerated,  as  having  occurred 
during  the  last  ISO  years,  wUl  not  feel  astonished  at 
these  signs  of  alternate  elevation  and  depression  af 
the  bed  of  the  sea  and  the  adjoining  coast  during  the 
course  of  eighteen  centuries;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  very  much  astonished  if  future  researches 
tail  lu  bring  to  light  similar  indications  of  change  in 
almost  all  regions  of  volcanic  disturbances. 

That  buildings  should  have  been  submerged,  and 
aflerwards  upheaved,  without  being  entirely  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  will  appear  no  anomaly,  when  wa 
recollect  that,  in  tlie  year  1819,  when  the  delta  of  the 
Indus  sank  down,  the  houses  within  the  fort  of  Sindres 

*  Voj.  duBS  la  Campanie,  tome  ii.  p.  1U3. 
i  Mr.  Forlii^B,  l'b]<i>icel   Notit-n  of  (he  Bay  of  Naples.     Ed. 
Journ.   of  Sci.,    No.  II.,  new  stries,  p.  380.       October,    183% 
When  I  fisiltcl  Puizuoli,  and  arrived  at  ihe  above  cDnclniiDiu,  t 
in  EM- nothing  of  Mr.  Fotl>e^.'B  cto!j!['iariQt«,"ii\BifelfcA 
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wideil  beneath  the  vavct,  wlilimt  being  over- 
thrown. In  like  manner,  in  the  year  16!)%,  thcbiuU* 
ings  around  the  Iiarbour  of  Port  Itoysl,  in  Jamaica, 
descended  suddenly  (o  the  depth  of  beltreen  thirtjr 
ind  tif^y  feet  under  the  tea  without  foiling.  Even  on 
noall  portions  of  land  transported  to  a  diilanc«  of  a 
mile,  down  a  declivity,  tenement*,  like  those  near 
Mileto,  in  Calabria,  were  carried  entire.  At  Valpa- 
raiso buildings  n'ere  left  standing  in  183j,  when  their 
filUDdations,  together  with  a  long  tract  of  the  Chilian 
eoset,  were  pennanently  upraised  to  the  height  of 
teveral  feet.  It  is  still  more  easy  to  conceive  that  an 
edifice  may  escape  falling  during  the  upheaval  or  tuh- 
sidence  of  land,  if  the  walla  are  aupported  on  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  with  a  deposit,  like  that  which 
turrounded  and  filled  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  I'uzzuoli. 

PerioHt  tehmi  tlie  Teinple  of'  .Serapix  sarik  and  rote, — 
The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  (he  era  when  these  re- 
markable changes  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Bais.  It 
appears  that,  in  the  Atrium  of  the  Temple  of  Se- 
rapis, inscriptions  were  found  in  which  Septioaius 
Severus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  record  their  labours  in 
adorning  it  with  precious  marbles.*  We  may,  there- 
fore, conclude  thai  it  existed  at  least  down  to  the 
third  centurj-  of  our  era  nearly  In  its  original  position ; 
and  it  may  have  been  built  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  evidence  that  th« 
marine  deposit  forming  the  flat  land,  called  La  Star/*. 
was  still  covered  by  the  sea  in  the  year  15S0.  or  \m 
eight  years  anterior  to  the  tremendous  e«irio»l«,  ,4 
Monle  Nuovo. 
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distinct  testimony  of  an  old  Italian  writer,  LofFredo, 
in  confirmation  of  this  important  point."  Writing 
in  1580,  Loffredo  declarts  that,  fifty  years  preWousIy, 
the  sea  waslied  the  base  of  the  hills  which  rise  from 
the  flat  land  before  alluded  to ;  and  at  that  time,  he 
expressly  tells  us,  a  person  might  have  fished  from 
the  site  of  those  ruins  which  are  now  called  the  Sta- 
dium. (See  p.  3S5.  Fig.  66.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground  happened  at  some  period 
between  the  third  century,  when  the  temple  was  still 
standing,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  its  site  was  still  submerged. 

Now,  in  this  interval,  the  only  two  events  which  are 
recorded  in  the  imperfect  annals  of  the  dark  ages  axe, 
the  eruption  of  the  Solfntara  in  1198,  and  an  earth- 
quake in  MBS,  by  which  Puzzuoli  was  ruined.  It  is 
at  least  highly  probable,  that  earthquakes,  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption  of  the  Solfatara,  which  is  very 
near  the  temple  (see  p.  385.  Fig.  66.)  caused  a  subsi- 
dence, and  the  pumice  and  other  matters  ejected  from 
that  volcano  might  have  fallen  in  heavy  showers  into 
the  sea,  and  would  thus  immediately  have  covered  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  columns,  and  preserved  them 
from  the  action  of  the  sea  and  from  lithodomous  pei^ 
forations.  The  waves  might  afterwards  have  thrown 
down  many  pillars,  and  formed  strata  of  broken  frag- 
ments of  buildings,  intermixed  with  volcanic  ejections, 
and  thus  have  caused  those  strata,  containing  works  of 
art  and  shells,  which  extend  for  several  miles  along  the 
coast.  Mr,  Babbage,  after  carefully  examining  several 
incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  tlie  waters 
of  the  hot  spring  might  have  deposited,  adheriog  to 
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the  walls  and  L-oIumns  of  the  temple  at  different  heighu, 
as  also  [he  distiact  marks  of  ancient  li[ies  of  water- 
level,  visible  below  the  zone  of  lithophagous  perfor- 
ations, has  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  I  think,  proved, 
that  the  subsidence  of  the  building  was  not  •udden,  or 
at  one  period  only,  but  gradual,  and  by  succeisive 
movements.* 

As  to  the  re-elevation  of  the  depressed  tract,  thai 
may  also  have  occurred  at  different  periods,  since  earth- 
quakes are  not  unfrequent  in  this  country.  Jorio  cilet 
two  authentic  documents  in  illustration  of  this  point. 
The  first,  dated  Oct.  1503,  is  a  deed,  written  in 
an,  by  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  grant  la  the 
^ersiiy  of  Puzzuoli  a  portion  of  land,  "  where  the 
is  drying  up"  (die  va  seecando  el  mare)  ;  the 
ind, a  document  in  Latin,  dated  May 'i3.  151 1,  or 
nearly  eight  years  after,  by  which  Ferdinand  grants  to 
the  city  a  certain  territory  around  Puzzuoli,  where  the 
ground  is  dried  up  from  the  sea  (desiccalum).f 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  however,  from  Loffredo's 
.statement,  that  the  principal  elevation  of  the  low  tract 
called  La  Starza  took  place  after  ihe  year  1530,  and 
some  lime  before  the  year  1580;  and  from  this  alone 
we  might  have  suspected  that  the  change  happened  in 
the  year  1538.  when  Monte  Nuovo  was  formed.  But, 
fortunately,  we  are  not  kit  in  ilie  slightest  doubt  that 
such  was  the  date  of  thi«  n-inarkablc  event ;  for  in  the 
descriptions  before  cited  (p.  IfiO.)  of  Fakooi  and 
Toledo  of  the  convulsion  uf  tr,Sb,  of  which  tbej  vera 
eye-witnesses,  we  find  an  uxpreH  ■tatemeiof  theiea 
having  abandoned  a  contiderablc  tract  of  the  d 
thai  fish  were  taken  by  llu>  t 

roteeJingi  of  GkiI.  Bck.,  So.  W.  "^ 
■SuJ  Tnopio  di  Htnif.  dM^  *uk- 
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.other  things  Falconi  naencions  tliat  he  sav  two  springs 
m  the  newlff  discovered  ruini. 

Encroaekmtnts  of  the  sea  in  the  Bay  r^  Baits. — The 
flat  land,  when  first  upraised,  must  have  been  more 
extensive  than  now,  for  the  sea  encroaches  somewhat 
rapidly,  both  to  the  north  and  south-east  of  Puzzuoli. 
The  coast  has,  of  late  years,  given  way  more  than  a 
foot  in  a  twelvemonth ;  and  I  was  assurecl,  by  fisher- 
men in  the  bay,  that  it  has  iost  ground  near  Puzzuoli, 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet,  within  their  memory.  By 
this  gradual  encroachment,  the  whole  of  the  low  land 
near  the  temple  may  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time  be 
carried  away,  unless  some  new  upheaval  of  the  country 
shall  take  place,  before  the  waves  reach  the  ancient 
coast-line;  but  the  removal  of  tills  narrow  tract  will 
by  no  means  restore  the  country  to  its  former  state, 
for  the  old  tufaceous  hills,  and  the  inter  stratified  cur- 
rent of  trachytic  lava  which  has  flowed  from  the  Sol- 
fatara,  must  have  participated  in  the  movement  of 
1538 ;  and  these  will  remain  upraised,  eveu  though  the 
aea  may  regain  its  ancient  limits. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  recent  memoir  of 
Niccolini,  published  in  1838,  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  the  Temple  of  Serapis  has  sub- 
sided more  than  two  feet.  That  learned  architect 
visited  the  ruins  frequently,  for  the  sake  of  making 
drawings,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 807,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  remaining  there  throughout  the  day, 
yet  never  saw  the  pavement  overflowed  by  the  sea, 
except  occasionally  when  the  south  wind  blew  violently. 
On  his  return,  sixteen  years  after,  to  superintend  some 
excavations  ordered  by  the  King  of  Naples,  he  found 
(Ae  pavement  covered  by  fieaL-waJ*^  twice  every  day 
at  high  tide,  ao  that  he  was  o\»\\%ei  to  ^\sR.ft  -Cowft  a. 
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Une  of  stones  to  stand  upon.  This  induced  hiiii  to  make 
■  series  of  observations  with  a  hydroroeter  t'roin  OcL 
ISSS  to  July  1838,  by  which  means  he  ascertained  that 
the  ground  has  been  and  is  sinking,  at  the  average  rate 
of  about  seven  miilimetres  «  year,  or  about  one  indi  in 
four  years ;  so  that  in  1 838,  fish  were  caught  every  day 
on  that  part  of  tlie  pavement  where,  in  IS07,  there  was 
never  a  drop  uf  water  in  calm  weather.' 

By  the  excavations  carried  on  in  1828,  below  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  temple,  another  costly  pave- 
ment of  mosaic  was  found,  at  the  depth  of  about  six 
feet  below  the  other.  The  existence  of  these  two 
pavements,  at  different  levels,  clearly  implies  some  sub- 
sidence previously  to  all  the  changes  alreudy  alluded 
to,  which  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  construct  a  new 
floor  at  a  higher  level.  From  this  fact,  and  from  other 
analogous  proofs,  derived  chiefly  from  the  architectural 
investigations  of  Niccohni,  we  may  infer  that  the  soil 
forming  die  foundation  of  itie  Temple  of  Serapis  haa, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  nineteen  centuries,  undergone 
the  following  oscillations  :  —  First,  about  eighty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  when  the  ancient  mosaic 
pavement  was  constructed,  it  was  about  twelve  feet 
above  its  actual  level,  or  that  at  which  it  stood  in  1838; 
secondly,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  it  was  only  six  feet  above  its  actual  level ; 
thirdly,  by  the  end  of  the  fourtli  century,  it  had  nearly 
subsided  to  its  present  level ;  fourthly,  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  before  the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo,  it  was 
about  nineteen  feet  below  its  present  level;  lastly,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  about  two 
feet  two  inches  above  the  level  at  which  it  now  stands 
in  1S3S. 

Tavola  Metrica.Clirono\opt»,8n;,  ^a'i*\,\'S>'3>'**- 
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SigDor  Niccoiini  has,  indeei),  embraced  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  sea  which  has  risen  and  ^len,  which 
Signor  Capocci  has  successfully  controverted,  appealing 
to  many  appearances  whicli  attest  the  local  character 
of  the  movements  of  the  adjoining  country,  besides  the 
historical  fact,  that  in  1538,  when  the  sea  retired  per- 
manently 200  yards  from  Che  ancient  shore  at  Puzztioli, 
there  was  no  simultaneous  retreat  of  the  waters  from 
Naples,  Castelamare,  and  Ischia.' 

Mr,  Babbage  had  arrived,  as  I  before  stated,  by  per- 
fectly independent  evidence,  drawn  from  ancient  cal- 
careous deposits  of  the  hot  spring  within  the  area  of 
the  temple,  and  from  marine  deposits  associated  with 
thesame,aDdfromlinesof  water-level  at  various  heighlfi, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  subsidence  of  the  temple  was 
gradual,  and  that  it  continued  until  the  pavement  was 
at  least  nineteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Bea.f 

Permanence  of  the  ocean's  level.  —  In  concluding 
this  subject,  I  may  observe,  that  the  interminable  con- 
troversies to  which  the  phenomena  of  the  Bay  of  Baiie 
gave  rise,  have  sprung  from  an  extreme  reluctance  to 
admit  that  the  land,  rather  than  the  sea,  is  subject 
alternately  to  rise  and  fall.  Had  it  been  assumed  that 
the  level  of  the  ocean  was  invariable,  on  the  ground 
that  no  fluctuations  have  as  yet  been  clearly  esta- 
blished, and  thut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continents  are 
inconstant  in  their  level,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  again  and  again,  from  the 
time  of  Strabo  to  our  own  times,  the  appearances  of 
the  Temple  at  Puzzuoli  could  never  have  been  re- 
garded as  enigmatical.  Even  if  contemporary  ac- 
counts had  not  distinctly  attested  the  upraising  of  the 

•   Niiovc  Ricerehesu\T«mp.  4\?«™\!. 
t   Proteediog*  Geol.  Soc, 
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coast,  this  explanation  should  have  been  proposed 
in  the  first  instance  as  the  most  natural,  instead  of 
being  now  adopted  unwillingly  wl^en  all  others  have 
&iled. 

To  the  strong  prejudices  still  existing  in  regard  to 
the  mobiii^  of  the  land,  we  may  attribute  the  rarity 
of  such  discoveries  as  have  been  recently  brought  to 
light  in  the  Bay  of  Baiae  and  the  Bay  of  Conception. 
A  false  theory,  it  is  well  known,  may  render  us  blind 
to  &ct8  which  are  opposed  to  our  prepossessions^  or 
may  conceal  firom  us  their  true  import  when  we  behold 
them.  But  it  is  time  that  the  geologist  should,  in 
some  degree,  overcome  those  first  and  natural  im« 
pressions  which  induced  the  poets  of  old  to  select  the 
rock  as  the  emblem  of  firmness — the  sea  as  the  image 
of  inconstancy.  Our  modern  poet,  in  a  more  philoso- 
phical spirit,  saw  in  the  sea  "  The  image  of  eternity," 
and  has  finely  contrasted  the  fleeting  existence  of  the 
successive  empires  which  have  flourished  and  fallen 
on  the  borders  of  the  ocean  with  its  own  unchanged 
stability. 


Their  decay 


Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :  —  not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  |>Uy : 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  a«ur-  l>f4>w  ; 
Such  as  creatidns  dawn  beheld,  iho«  M  ^w- 
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Chingea  in  the  reladve  level  of  land  and  lea.  in  regions  not  rol<  J 
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and  Northern  Ocean  were  sinking  —  Objections  rwaed  to  MM 
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—  Opinion  of  Von  Buch  —  Marts  cut  on  the  roeki  —  Surrey 
ofthesein  1820— Facility  of  detecting  slight  alterations  in  level 
of  sea  on  coast  of  Sweden  —  Shores  of  the  ocean  also  rising —    , 
Area  upheaved  —  Shelly  deposits  orUddeTalU  —  Of  StoiMohn,    j 
containing  fbmil  shells   characteristic  of  the  Baltic  —  Subai^    I 
«nce;in  south  of  Sweden  —  Rshing.hut  buried  under  marine    | 
«trau  — Sinkii^of  land  in  Greenland- Bearing  of  these  facU 
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We  have  now  considered  the  phenomena  of  volcanos 
and  earthquakes  according  to  the  division  of  the  sub- 
ject before  proposed  (_p.  1'20.),  and  have  next  to  turn 
our  attention  to  those  alow  and  insensible  changes  ii 
the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  which  take  place  ii 
countries  remote  from  volcanos,  and  where  no  violent 
earthquakes  have  occurred  within  the  period  of  humaa 
observation.  Early  in  the  last  century  the  Swedish 
naturalist,  CeUius,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
waters,  both  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Ocean,  w 
^rjiclually  subsiding.  From  numerous  observations  he 
inferred,  that  the  rate  of  de^teatVon-wai  daQ\A&rtTf 
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Swedish  iDches  hi  a  ceirtury."  In  support  of  this  po- 
sition, be  ^leg«d  tliBt  there  were  many  rocks  both  on 
Ihe  shores  o£  the  Baldc  sod  the  ocean  known  lo  bave 
been  once  sunken  reeis,  and  dangerous  to  navigators, 
but  which  were  in  his  time  ebove  water  —  tfaat  the 
waters  of  theGulf  ofRothniahail  been  gradually  con- 
verted into  land,  several  ancient  ports  having  been 
changed  into  inland  cities,  small  islands  joined  to  the 
continent,  and  old  fishing  grounds  deserted  as  being 
100  shallow,  or  entirely  dried  up.  Celeioa  also  maio- 
tained,  that  the  evidence  of  the  change  rested  not  only 
on  modern  observations,  but  on  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  geographers,  who  bad  stated  tliat  Scandinavia 
WBB  formerly  an  island.  This  island,  he  argued,  must 
m  the  course  -of  centuries,  by  the  gradual  retreat  of 
the  sea,  have  become  connected  with  the  continent; 
<ua  event  which  be  supposcxi  to  have  happened  after 
the  time  of  Pliny,  and  befiire  the  ninth  century  of  our 

en. 

To  this  argument  it  was  objected  that  the  ancienti 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  that  their  authority  v/tu  entitled  tfl  no 
weight ;  and  that  their  representation  of  Scandinavia 
as  an  island,  might  with  more  propriety  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  scantiness  of  their  information,  than  to 
confirm  so  bold  an  hypothesis.  It  was  also  retnarlted, 
that  if  the  land  which  connected  Scandinavia  with  the 
main  continent  was  laid  dry  between  the  time  of  Pliny 
and  the  ninth  century,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
known  to  have  risen  above  the  sea  at  the  latter  period, 
the  rate  of  depression  could  not  have  been  uniform,  as 

•  The  Swtdisli  miBture  bcurcely  differs  from  ours;  the  fool 
being  divideil  into  twelre  inehes,  and  bwft%  \o»  *««&  ««»  V- 
three  eighths  of  an  Inch  only. 
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was  pretended  ;  for  it  ought  to  have  fallen  much  mort-j 
rapidly  between  the  ninth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Many  of  the  proofs  relied  on  by  Celsius  and  hili 
followers  were  immediately  controverted  by  several' 
philosophers,  who  saw  clearly  that  a  fall  of  the 
any  one  region  could  not  take  place  without  a  general  * 
sinking  of  the  waters  over  the  whole  globe;  they 
denied  that  this  was  the  fact,  or  that  the  depression 
was  universal,  even  in  the  Baltic.  In  proof  of  the 
stability  of  the  level  of  that  sea,  they  appealed  to 
the  position  of  the  island  of  Saltholm,  not  far  fro4 
Copenliagen.  This  island  is  so  low  that,  in  autuma 
and  winter  it  is  permanently  overflowed;  and  it  it 
only  dry  in  summer,  when  it  serves  for  pasturi 
cattle.  It  appears,  from  documents  of  the  year  ISI 
that  Saltholm  was  then  also  in  the  same  state,  a 
exactly  on  a  level  with  the  mean  height  of  the  ses) 
instead  of  having  been  about  twenty  feet  under 
water,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Celsius-  Several  towns,  also, 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  as  Lubeck,  Wismar,  Rostoofci 
■Stralsund,  and  others,  after  sis  and  even  eight  hundred 
years,  are  as  little  elevated  above  the  sea  as  at  the 
era  of  their  foundation,  being  now  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  lowest  part  of  Dantzic  was  no  higher  than 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea  in  the  year  1000 ;  and  after 
eight  centuries  its  relative  position  remains  exactly 
the 

Several  of  the  examples  of  the  gain  of  land  and 
shallowing  of  the  sea  pointed  out  by  Celsius,  and 
afterwards  by  Linnaeus,  who  embraced  the  same 
opinions,  were  ascribed  by  others  to  the  deposition  of 

*  For  B  full  account  a(  ibe  Ce\nKa  e<nAxc««v],  ve  nuf  reAf 
■B  to  Von  HoIT,  Ges*;\i\A4Ji,*t=-"">'^"^^'^^' 


vonid  JiJiii  if  ^'*  ««BE?s-   ir  'fie-    iccac.    zs^it    vtfr: 

■  ■=«■<**»■' Lll^*'      T^MH      ^ 


pffcMgn :  aid  ic  vas  ^ui  "iar  ji  ixfcse  iiac:;!i»  -Se  uw 
hod  bad  nHwn  ni  aDufl"^.  ^siecail*'  ivsir  Ttrt^J" 
At  FitC0  aiaik.  &aif  i  3iile  uii  '■»***t  ,suni£*x  n  iiTT^-«T*<:i 
jem ;  K  Laiea^^  la  jsat  "hai  x  mle  n  .  y'aic*-^i*git 
jen ;  frdi  V&IB&.  3IUEJ1C  bL  le  mxmCK*.!  rjmB&o^nc*' 

with  die  MiBiitMngamri    -^mt   -rtt*    is«>ii    IT   IXtl    3ilitC   llfi^ 

tonaiiicd  vx&on^ed.  !Bk  -^i^  it  "ue  ^  tnazi:^  iurxnc 
a  period  vbes  i&e  pfama  nT  :3e  ?  i  ani  3ii  Aoir:  ^d:«*f 
gmtlj  extended  d«r  s«L 

It  «»  d»  dkc«i  ±^  «=^  z:«:«  r.>«.  .-o* 
entirdj  cofcycd  with  vzier.  li^f  *:  /cor-i  jcxrjjJiM 
tfaemselTes  abore  die  tstcs.  aad  cttvt^  i:i  tbe  i^xiriie 
of  a  centurj  and  a  haiC  to  be  ei£ht  leei  hich.  Tbe 
ftllowiiig  attempt  was  made  to  eJi^plain  awav  this  phe- 
nomenon : — In  the  Baltic,  lar^^e  erratic  blocks*  as  w«*ll 
as  sand  and  smaller  stones  which  lie  on  shoals*  aiv 
liable  every  jear  to  be  frozen  into  the  ice*  where  the 
sea  freezes  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  On  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  when  the  sea  rises  about 
half  a  fathom,  numerous  ice-islands  float  away,  bearing 
up  these  rocky  fragmenU  so  as  to  convey  them  to  a 
distance ;  and  if  they  are  driven  by  the  waves  u|>on 
shoals,  they  may  convert  them  into  islands  by  deposit- 

•  Piteo,  Luleo,  and  Obo  aw  ipeit,  in  mwiy  Ei»gli»l»  «n*P«f 
FitM,  LuWa,  Abo ;  the  a  is  not  wuiuUd  i»  the  HwedJU* 

difbiboag  ma  or  m. 
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ing  the  blocks ;  if  stranded  upon  low  islands,  they  may 
considerably  augment  tlieir  height. 

Browalliua,  also,  and  some  otlier  Swedish  naturalists, 
affirmed  that  some  islands  were  lower  ihtet  furmeriy ; 
and  that,  by  reference  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  there 
was  equally  good  reason  for  contending  that  the  level 
of  the  Baltic  was  gradually  rising.  They  also  added 
another  curious  proof  of  the  permanency  of  the  water- 
level,  at  some  points  at  least,  for  many  centuries.  On 
the  Finland  coast  were  some  lai^  pines,  growing  dose 
to  the  water's  edge ;  these  were  cut  down,  and,  by 
counting  the  concentric  rings  of  annual  growth,  aa  seen 
in  a  transverse  section  of  the  trunk,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  they  had  stood  there  for  four  hundred  years. 
Now,  according  to  the  Celsian  hypothesis  'he  sea  had 
sunk  about  fifteen  feet  during  that  period,  in  which 
case  the  germination  and  early  growth  of  these  pines 
must  have  been,  for  many  seasons,  below  the  level  of 
the  water.  In  like  manner  it  »ms  asserted,  that  the 
lower  wails  of  many  ancient  castles,  such  as  those  of 
Sonderburg  and  Abo,  reached  then  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Celsius,  have  been  originally  constructed  below  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

In  reply  to  this  last  argument.  Colonel  Hallstrom,  a 
Swedish  engineer,  well  acquainted  with  the  Fiolattd 
coast,  assured  me,  that  the  base  of  the  walls  of  the 
castle  of  Abo  is  now  ten  feet  above  the  water,  so  that 
there  may  have  been  a  considerable  rise  of  the  land  at 
that  point  since  the  building  was  erected. 

Playfair,  i^  his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian 
Theory,"  in  1802,  admitted  the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs 
adduced  by  Celsius,  but  attributed  the  change  of  level 
to  the  movement  of  the  land,  rather  than  \.o  z.  iwavwi- 
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tion  of  the  waters.     He  observed,  "  that  in  order  t 

depress  or  elevate  the  absolute  level  of  the  sea,  byfl 
given  quantity,  in  any  one  place,  we  must  depress  a 
elevate  it  by  the  same  quantity  over  the  whole  surfao 
of  the  earth  ;  whereas  no  such  necessity  exists  w 
respect  to  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  land."* 
The  hypothesis  of  the  rising  of  the  land,  he  addsj 
"  agrees  well  with  the  Huttoiiian  theoiy,  which  holdst ' 
that  our  continents  are  subject  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
expansive  forces  of  the  mineral  regions;  that  by  thei 
forces  they  have  been  actually  raised  up,  and  are  sus* 
tained  by  them  in  their  present  situation."  f 

Jn  the  year  1807,  Von  Buch,  after  returning  froma 
tour  in  Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction,  "  that 
the  whole  country,  from  Frederickahall  in  Noi 
Abo  in  Finland,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  St.  Petersburgh, 
was  slowly  and  insensibly  rising."  He  also  suggested 
"  that  Sweden  may  rise  more  than  Norway,  and  the 
northern  more  than  the  southern  part  "J  He  was  led 
to  these  conclusions  principally  by  informatior 
tained  from  the  inhabitants,  and  pilots,  and  in  part  by 
the  occurrence  of  marine  shells  of  recent  species/j 
which  he  had  found  at  several  points  on  the  ( 
Norway  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  also  mentions' 
the  marks  set  on  the  rocks.  Von  Buch,  therefore,  has 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  geologist  who,  after  e.  per-  . 
sonal  examination  of  the  evidence,  declared  in  favour 
of  the  rise  of  land  in  Scandinavia. 

The  attention  excited  by  this  subject  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  induced  many  philosophere 
in  Sweden  to  endeavour  to  determine,  by  accurate 
observations,  whether  the  standard  level  of  the  Baltic 

•  Sect,  393.  -^   Sect.  398 

t   T>aa»l.  of  his  Trav6\B,  j .  SST . 
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tis  leaDy  siib|ect  to  periodical  Tariations :  and  under 
their  directioD,  lines  or  groores,  indicating  the  ordinarv 
kvd  of  the  water  on  a  calm  day,  together  with  the 
hte  of  the  year,  were  chiselled  out  upon  the  rocks, 
h  1890-21,  aD  the  marks  made  before  those  years 
were  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  pilotage  establish- 
ment of  Sweden;  and  in  their  report  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Stockholm  they  declared,  that  on  com- 
paring the  lerel  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  their  ob- 
servationa  with  that  indicated  by  the  ancient  marks, 
they  found  that  the  Baltic  was  lower  relatively  to  the 
land  in  certain  places,  but  the  amount  of  change 
during  equal  periods  of  time  had  not  been  every  where 
the  same.     During  their  survey,  they  cut  new  marks 
foft  the  guidance  of  future  observers,  several  of  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  fourteen  years  af^er 
(in  the  summer  of  1834),  and  in  that  interval  the  land 
appeared  to  me  to  have  risen  at  certain  places  north  of 
Stockholm  four  or  five  inches.    I  also  convinced  my- 
self^ during  my  visit  to  Sweden,  afler  conversing  with 
many  civil  engineers,  pilots,  and  fishermen,  and  afler 
examining  some  of  the  ancient  marks,  that  the  evi- 
dence formerly  adduced  in  favour  of  the  change  of 
level,  both  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  was 
fiill  and  satisfiictory.*   The  alteration  of  level  evidently 
diminishes  as  we  proceed  from  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  towards  the  south,  being  very 
slight  around  Stockholm.     Some  writers  have  indeed 
represented  the  rate  of  depression  of  the  waters  at 

*  In  former  editions  I  expressed  many  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  proofs  of  a  gradual  rise  of  land  in  Sweden.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  observations  which  I  made  in  1 834,  and  which 
led  me- to  change  my  opinion,  will  be  found  in  the  Philoto\iU.ctl 
Jivf^^'^B  for  18SS,  part  i. 

X 
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Stockholm  as  very  considerable,  because  certain  bousefl 
in  that  city  which  are  built  on  piles  have  sunk  dowiM 
within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living,  so  as  to  bd 
out  of  the  perpendicular;  and  this  in  consequence  oH 
the  tops  of  the  piles  giving  way,  and  decaying,  owiiJ 
to  a  fall  of  the  waters  which  has  exposed  them  to  bd 
alternately  wet  and  dry.  The  bouses  alluded  to  arq 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Maeler,  a  large  lake^l 
the  outlet  of  which  joins  the  Baltic  in  the  middle  of  j 
Stockholm.  This  lake  is  certainly  lower  than  formerlj^.i 
but  the  principal  cause  of  the  change  is  not  the  elM 
vation  of  the  land,  hut  the  removal  of  two  old  bridgefl 
built  on  piles,  which  formerly  obstructed  the  discbargifl 
of  the  fresh-water  Into  the  sea.  Another  cause  is  tbfl 
opening.  In  the  year  1819,  of  anew  canal  at  S(idertelj(J 
a  place  south  of  Stockholm,  by  means  of  which  a  nei^ 
line  of  communication  was  formed  between  Lake  Maell 
and  the  Baltic* 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  whether  the  mean  level  of 
a  sea  like  the  Baltic  can  ever  be  determined  so  exactlj 
as  to  permit  us  to  appreciate  a  variation  of  leve^ 
amounting  only  to  one  or  two  feet.  In  reply,  I  may 
observe,  that,  except  near  the  Cattegat,  there  are  no 
tides  in  the  Baltic ;  and  It  is  only  when  particular 
winds  have  prevailed  for  several  days  In  succession,  or 
at  certain  seasons  when  there  has  been  an  unusually 
abundant  influx  of  river  water,  or  when  these  cauaei 
have  combined,  that  this  sea  is  made  to  rise  two  at 
three  feet  above  Its  standard  level.  The  tiuctuationi 
due  to  these  causes  are  nearly  the  same  from  year  to 
year;  so  that  the  pilots  and  fishermen  believe,  ai 

■  See  Proferaoi  Johnatoa's   Paper,  Ed.  Nen  Fbil. 
No.  29.,  July  1833-,  andms  TCTtti,TWa,B\ii\.Ti«M„  \%^5,S.  I 
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tppBreoAj  with  reason,  that  thej  can  mark  a  deviation, 
even  of  a  few  indies,  from  the  ordinary  or  mean  height 
of  the  waters* 

Hiere  are,  moreover,  peculiarities  in  the  configur« 
atkm  of  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which 
6cilitate,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  appreciation  of 
slight  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  water. 
It  has  often  been  said,  that  there  are  two  coasts,  an 
inner  and  an  outer  one ;  the  inner  being  the  shore  of 
the  mainland;  the  outer  one,  a  fringe  of  countless 
rocky  islands  of  all  dimensions,  called  the  skar  (shair). 
Boats  and  small  vessels  make  their  coasting  voyages 
within  this  skar;  for  here  they  may  sail  in  smooth 
water,  CTen  when  the  sea  without  is  strongly  agitated. 
But  the  navigation  is  very  intricate,  and  the  pilot  roust 
possess  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  every  narrow  channel,  and  the  position  of 
innumerable  sunken  rocks.  If  on  such  a  coast  the 
land  rises  one  or  two  feet  in  the  course  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  minute  topography  of  the  skar  is  entirely 
altered.  To  a  stranger,  indeed,  who  revisits  it  afler 
an  interval  of  many  years,  its  general  aspect  remains 
the  same;  but  the  inhabitant  finds  that  he  can  no 
longer  penetrate  with  his  boat  through  channels  where 
he  formerly  passed ;  and  he  can  tell  of  countless  other 
changes  in  the  height  and  breadth  of  isolated  rocks, 
now  exposed,  but  once  only  seen  through  the  clear 
water. 

The  rocks  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  quartz,  are 
usually  very  hard  on  this  coast,  slow  to  decompose, 
and,  when  protected  from  the  breakers,  remaining  for 
itges  unaltered  in  their  form.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
mark  the  stages  of  their  progressive  emergence  h^  \.\\!^ 
aid  of  natural  and  artificial  marks  \m^T\tv\.e^  ow  ^«wv* 
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Besides  the  summits  affixed  rocks,  there  are  numerous 
erratic  blocks  of  vast  size  strewed  over  the  shoals  an^ 
islands  in  the  skiir,  which  have  been  probably  drifteti 
by  ice  in  tlie  manner  before  suggested.*  All  thesi 
are  observed  to  have  increased  in  height  aad  dimeni 
sions  within  the  last  half  century.  Some,  which  wen 
forrnerty  known  as  dangerous  sunken  rocks,  are  non 
only  hidden  when  the  water  is  highest.  On  their  first 
appearance,  they  usually  present  asmooth, bare,  rounde^ 
protuberance,  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  diameter;  and 
single  sea-gull  oflcn  appropriates  to  itself  this  resting- 
place,  resorting  there  to  devour  its  prey.  Similar 
points,  in  the  mean  time,  have  grown  to  long  reefs, 
and  are  constantly  whitened  by  a  multitude  of  sea~ 
fowl ;  while  others  have  been  changed  from  a  reef, 
annually  submerged,  to  a  small  islet,  on  which  a  few 
lichens,  a  fir-seedling,  and  a  few  blades  of  grass,  attest  . 
that  the  shoal  has  at  length  been  fairly  changed  into  J 
dry  land.  Thousands  of  wooded  islands  around  show  1 
the  greater  alterations  which  time  can  work.  In  the  1 
course  of  centuries  also,  the  spaces  intervening  between 
the  existing  islands  may  be  laid  dry,  and  become  grassy 
plains  encircled  by  heights  well  clothed  with  lofty  firs. 
This  last  step  of  the  process,  by  which  long  fiords  and 
narrow  channels,  once  separating  wooded  islands,  are 
deserted  by  the  sea,  has  been  exemplified  within  Iha 
memory  of  living  witnesses  on  several  parts  of  thft 

Had  the  apparent  fall  of  the  waters  been  observed 
in  the  Baltic  only,  we  might  have  endeavoured  to  eni 
plain  the  phenomenon  by  local  causes  affecting  that, 
sea  alone.  For  instance,  the  channel  by  which  the; 
■  &c  p  405. ;  B^SD  Vol. I.  Book  ILCliaj..  III. 
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Baltic  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  AtlantiCf 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  gradually  widened 
and  deepened  by  the  waves  and  currents,  in  which 
case  a  fall  of  the  water,  like  that  before  alluded  to  in 
Lake  Maeler,  might  have  occurred.  But  the  lowering 
of  level  would  in  that  case  have  been  uniform  and 
universal,  and  the  waters  could  not  have  sunk  at 
Tomeo,  while  they  retained  their  former  level  at 
Copenhagen.  Such  an  explanation  is  also  untenable 
on  other  grounds;  for  it  is  a  fact,  as  Celsius  long  ago 
affirmed,  that  the  alteration  of  level  extends  to  the 
western  shores  of  Sweden,  bordering  the  ocean.  The 
signs  of  elevation  observed  between  Uddevalla  and 
Gothenburg  are  as  well  established  as  those  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf.  Among  the  places  where 
they  may  be  studied,  are  the  islands  of  Marstrand 
and  Gulholmen,  tlie  last-mentioned  locality  being  one 
of  those  particularly  pointed  out  by  Celsius. 
'  The  inhabitants  there  and  elsewhere  affirm,  that  the 
rate  of  the  sinking  of  the  sea  (or  elevation  of  land) 
Taries  in  different  and  adjoining  districts,  being  greatest 
at  points  where  the  coast  is  low.  But  in  this  they  are 
deceived ;  for  they  measure  the  amount  of  rise  by  the 
area  gained,  which  is  most  considerable  where  the 
land  descends  with  a  gentle  slope  into  the  sea.  In  the 
same  manner,  some  advocates  of  the  Celsian  theory 
formerly  appealed  to  the  increase  of  lands  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  not  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  fact, 
that  if  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  rising,  the  change  will 
always  be  most  sensible  where  the  bottom  has  been 
previously  rendered  shallow ;  whereas,  at  a  distance 
from  these  points,  where  the  scarped  granitic  cliffs 
plunge  at  once  into  deep  water,  am\idL^^'^^\«sss!;^\2is^ 
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of  elevation  is  neceEsary  to  produce  an  equally  con- 
spicuous change. 

As  to  the  area  in  northern  Europe  which  ii  subject 
to  this  slow  upheaving  movement,  we  have  not  as  yet 
sufficient  data  for  estiraabng  it  correctly.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  it  reaches  from  Gothenburg  to 
Torneo,  and  from  thence  to  the  North  Cape,  the  rate 
of  elevation  increasing  always  as  we  proceed  farther 
northwards.  The  two  extremities  of  this  line  are 
more  than  a  thousand  geographical  miles  distant  from 
each  other ;  and  as  both  terminate  in  the  ocean,  we 
know  not  how  much  farther  the  motion  may  be  pro- 
longed under  water.  As  to  the  breadth  of  the  tract, 
its  limits  are  ecgually  uncertain,  though  it  evidently 
extends  across  the  widest  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, and  may  probably  stretch  far  into  the  interior, 
both  of  Sweden  and  Finland.  Now,  if  the  elevation 
continue,  a  larger  part  of  thu  Gulf  of  Bothnia  will  be 
turned  into  land,  as  also  more  of  the  ocean  oif  the 
west  coast  of  Sweden  between  Gothenburg  and  Udde- 
valla;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  change  has  been 
going  on  for  thousands  of  years  at  the  rate  of  several 
feet  in  a  century,  large  tracts  of  what  is  now  land  must 
have  been  submarine  at  periods  comparatively  modern. 
It  is  natural  therefore  to  inquire  whether  there  are 
any  signs  of  the  recent  sojourn  of  the  sea  on  districts 
now  inland  ?  The  answer  is  most  satisfactory.  — 
Near  Uddevalla  and  the  neighbouring  coaslland,  we 
find  upraised  deposits  of  shells  belonging  to  species 
such  as  now  live  in  the  ocean  ;  while  on  the  opposite 
or  eastern  side  of  Sweden,  near  Stockholm,  Getle,  and 
places  bordering  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  there  are 

analogous  beds  containing  s\ie\\a  oi  s^ec\e*  AaiwAiet- 

'l£i'c  oftlie  Baltic. 
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VoDBiich  announced,  in  1807,  that  he  had  discovered 
in  Norway  and  at  Udderalla  in  Sweden,  beds  of  shells 
of  existing  q>ecies,  at  considerable  heights  above  the 
sea.  Since  that  time,  other  naturalists  have  confirmed 
his  observation ;  and,  according  to  Str5m,  deposits  oc- 
cur at  an  elevation  of  more  than  400  feet  above  the  sea 
in  the  northern  part  of  Norway.  M.  Alex.  Brongniart, 
when  he  visited  Uddevalla,  ascertained  that  one  of  the 
principal  masses  of  shells,  that  of  Capellbacken,  is 
raised  more  than  200  feet  above  the  sea,  resting  on 
rocks  of  gneiss,  all  the  species  being  identical  with 
those  now  inhabiting  the  contiguous  ocean.  The  same 
naturalist  also  stated  that  on  examining  with  care  the 
surface  of  the  gneiss,  immediately  above  the  ancient 
shelly  deposit,  he  found  barnacles  (balani)  adhering 
to  the  rocks,  showing  that  the  sea  had  remained  there 
for  a  long  time.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
verify  this  observation  by  finding,  in  the  summer  of 
1884,  at  Kured,  about  two  miles  north  of  Uddevalla, 
and  at  the  height  of  more  than  100  feet  above  the  sea, 
a  surface  of  gneiss  newly  laid  open  by  the  partial  re- 
moval of  a  mass  of  shells  used  largely  in  the  district 
for  making  lime  and  repairing  the  roads.  So  firmly 
did  these  barnacles  adhere  to  the  gneiss  that  I  broke 
off  portions  of  the  rock  with  the  shells  attached.  The 
face  of  the  gneiss  was  also  encrusted  with  small  zoo- 
phytes {Cellepora  f  Lam.),  but  had  these  or  the  bar- 
nacles been  exposed  in  the  atmosphere  ever  since  the 
elevation  of  the  rocks  above  the  sea,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  decomposed  and  been  obliterated. 

The  town  of  Uddevalla  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  creek  overhung  by  steep  and  barren  rocks  of 
gDeisa,  of  which  all  the  adjacent  co\xn\r}  S&  ^^jcscseigcsiw 
0jpr»^xnt  in  the  low  grounds  and  \)o\.\aisa  dlx 
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where  strata  of  sand^  clay,  and  marl  frequently  hid  ^ 
the  fundamental  rocks.  To  these  newer  and  horizontal 
deposits  the  fossil  shells  above  mentioned  belong,  ant^ 
similar  murine  remains  are  found  at  various  heights 
.above  the  sea  on  the  opposite  island  of  Orust.  The 
extreme  distance  from  the  sea  to  which  such  fossils 
extend  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  they  have  been  already 
found  at  Trollhattan  in  digging  the  canal  there,  and 
still  farther  inland  on  the  northern  borders  of  Lake 
Wener  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  at  an  elevation  of  200 
feet,  near  Lake  Rogvarpen. 

To  pass  to  the  Baltic  :  I  observed  near  its  shores  at 
Siiderteije,  sixteen  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm,  strata  of 
sand,  clay,  and  mari,  more  than  100  feet  high,  and 
containing  shells  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  Both- 
nian  Gulf.  These  consist  partly  of  marine  and  partly 
of  freshwater  species ;  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
the  brackishness  of  the  water  appearing  to  be  very 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  testacea.  The 
most  abundant  species  are  the  common  cockle,  and  the 
common  mussel  and  periwinkle  of  our  shores  (  Cardivm 
edule,  Mylilus  eduUs,  and  Litlorina  littorea),  together 
with  a  small  Cellina  ( T.  Baltica),  and  a  few  minute 
univalves  allied  to  Paludina  ulva.  These  live  in 
same  waters  as  a  Lymneus,  a  Neritiaa  (N.JluviatUis), 
and  some  other  freshwater  shells. 

But  the  marine  mollusks  of  the  Baltic  above  mi 
tioned,  although  very  numerous  in  individuals,  ; 
dwartish  in  size,  scarcely  ever  attaining  a  tliird  of  the 
average  dimensions  which  they  acquire  in  the  Salter 
waters  of  the  ocean.  By  this  character  alone  a  geo- 
logist would  generally  be  able  to  recognize  an  aa- 
/ieiablage  of  Baltic  foaaWs  as  4\s.tTO^\&W4  frum  those 
tenVed  from  a  deposit  in  V\\e  oceaw-  "I^e  siwKwie.** 
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of  oysters^  barnacles,  whelks,  scallops,  limpets  (ostrea, 
halanus,  buccinumy  pecten,  paieUa)^  and  many  other 
forms  abounding  alike  in  the  sea  near  Uddevalla,  and 
in  the  fossiliferous  deposits  of  modern  date  on  that 
coast,  supplies  an  additional  negative  character  of  the 
greatest  value,  distinguishing  assemblages  of  Baltic 
firom  those  of  oceanic  shells.  Now  the  strata  contain- 
ing Baltic  shells  are  found  in  many  localities  near 
Stockholm,  Upsala,  and  Gefle,  and  will  probably  be 
discovered  every  where  around  the  borders  of  the 
Bothnian  Gulf;  for  I  have  seen  similar  remains  brought 
from  Finland,  in  marl  resembling  that  found  near 
Stockholm.  The  utmost  distance  to  which  these  de- 
posits have  yet  been  traced  inland,  is  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Maeler,  at  a  place  seventy  miles  from 
the  sea.^  Hence  it  appears  from  the  distmct  assem. 
blage  of  fossil  shells  found  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  Sweden,  that  the  Baltic  has  been  for  a  long 
period  separated  as  now  from  the  ocean,  although  the 
intervening  tract  of  land  was  once  much  narrower, 
even  after  both  seas  had  become  inhabited  by  all  the 
existing  species  of  testacea. 

As  no  accurate  observations  on  the  rise  of  the 
Swedish  coast  refer  to  periods  more  remote  than  a 
century  and  a  half  from  the  present  time,  and  as 
traditional  information,  and  that  derived  from  ancient 
buildings  on  the  coast,  do  not  enable  the  antiquary  to 
trace  back  any  monuments  of  change  for  more  than 
five  or  six  centuries,  we  cannot  declare  whether  the 
rate  of  the  upheaving  force  is  uniform  during  very 
long  periods.  In  those  districts  where  the  fossil  shells 
are  found  at  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  ocean,  as  at  Uddevalla,  Or^8t,aadLaSLfe^^^«s:^^^^ 

•  Phil  Trans.  \aa5,^MtV. 
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the  present  rate  of  rise  seems  lees  than  four  feet 

century.     Even  at  that  rate  it  would  have  require) 

five  thousand  years  to  lif^  up  those  deposits. 

the  movemeDt  is  DOw  very  different  in  different  placei 

it  ma;  also  have  varied  much  in  intensity  at  differraa 

ens. 

We  have,  moreover,  yet  to  learn  not  only  whetha 
the  ruotion  proceeds  always  at  the  same  rate,  but  ala 
whether  it  has  been  uniformly  in  one  direction.  Tti; 
level  of  tbe  laud  may  oscillate ;  and  for  centuries  then 
BHy  be  a  depression,  and  aflerwards  a  Te-elevation>  a 
tbe  same  (hstrict.  Some  phenomena  in  the  neighbour! 
hood  of  Stoctholm,  appear  to  me  only  explicable  oi 
tho  a)i|i|M)6itiMi  of  the  alternate  rising  and  sinking 
tbe  gnuBd  atnce  the  country  was  inhabited  by  m£ 
ladiggiag  acanal,  in  161^,  at  Siidertelje,  about  si 
MM  aules  to  the  south  of  Stockholm,  to  unite  La 
Mauler  with  the  Baltic,  marine  strata,  containing  fossi 
aMIs  of  Baltic  species  were  passed  through.  At 
4qMh  «i  ■JxHH  sixty  feet,  they  came  down  upon  wh 
asHw  M  liKfc  been  a  buried  Gshing.hut,  coDstructi 
•f  wock  M  >  Slate  of  decomposition,  which  so( 
ViHUed  vw*j  Ml  expoeure  to  the  air.  The  loweii 
p*t^  Wrev«r,  which  had  stood  on  a  level  with  the 
was  H  anMK  perfrct  state  of  preservation.  On  thi 
Saw  of  this  hut  was  a  rude  fire-^Jace,  consisting 
Mf  of  &tiiMM«.  and  within  this  were  cinders  anc 
cbantJ  wouiL  Oq  the  outside  Jay  boughs  of  the  fit 
^^^W^M  vitk  a«  axe,  with  the  leaves  or  needles  stilj 
^^^^^^■mL  It  mi-  impossible  to  explain  the  position 
^^^^^^^wncd  bat,  without  tu^aiag,  as  in  the  case  ol 
^^^^^^H|lKuf  Sen^(seep.SS4.),  first,  a  subsidence 
^^^^^^^■flii «(  «M<c  0«B  wi.1^  feet,  then  a  re-elevi 
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iiBTe  become  covered  over  ni'ih  gravel  and  ■hcllj' 
marl,  under  which  not  only  the  hut,  but  several  veiteli 
sIbo  were  found,  of  a  very  antique  form,  and  having 
their  timbers  fastened  together  by  wooden  pegs  instead 
of  nails.' 

Whether  any  of  the  land  in  Nonvay  is  now  riling 
must  be  determined  by  future  invenigations.  Marine 
fossil  shells,  of  recent  species,  liave  been  collected  from 
inland  places  near  Drontheim  :  but  Mr.  Everest,  in  hiti 
"  Travels  through  Norway,''  informs  us  that  the  small 
island  of  Monkholra,  which  is  an  insulated  rock  in  thp 
harbour  of  Drontheim,  affords  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  land  having  in  that  region  remained  stationary 
for  the  last  eight  centuries.  The  area  of  this  isle 
does  not  exceed  that  of  a  small  village,  and  by  an 
official  survey,  its  highest  point  has  been  determined 
lo  be  twenly-three  feet  above  the  mean  high  water 
mark,  that  is,  the  mean  between  neap  and  spring  tides. 
Now,  a  monastery  was  founded  there  by  Canute  the 
Great,  A.u.  1028,  and  thirty- three  years  before  that 
time  it  was  in  use  as  a  common  place  of  execution. 
According  fo  the  assumed  average  rate  of  rise  in 
Sweden  (about  forty  inches  in  a  century),  we  should 
be  obliged  to  suppose  that  this  island  had  been  three 
feet  eight  inches  below  high-water  mark  when  it  was 
originally  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  monastery. 

It  has  been  already  slated,  that  in  proceeding  from 
the  North   Cape  to  Stockholm,  the  rate  of  uphpnvjil 
diminishes  from  several  feet  to  a  few  inches  ' 
tury.     To  the  south  of  Stockholm  the  up 
ment  ceases,  and  at  length  in  Scania,  ot 
most  part  of  Sweden,  it  appears  to 
movement  in  an  opposite  direction, 

'  See  the  paper  before  referred  lo,  P\3L 
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fact,  Professor  NiUson  observes,  in  tbe  first  place,  that 
there  are  no  elevated  beds  of  recent  marine  ehdls  in 
Scania  like  those  farther  to  the  north.  Secondly, 
LinnEeus,    with  a  view   of  ascertaining  whether  the 

waters  of  the  Baltic  were  retiring  from  the  Scanian 
shore,  measured,  in  1749,  the  distance  between  the 
sea  and  a  large  stone  near  Trelleborg.  This  same 
stone  was,  In  1836,  a  hundred  feet  nearer  the  water's 
edge  than  in  Linnxus's  time,  or  eighty-seven  years 
before.  Thirdly,  there  is  also  a  submerged  peat  moss 
consisting  of  land  and  freshwater  plants,  beneath  the 
sea  at  a  point  to  which  no  peat  could  have  been  drilled 
down  by  any  river.  Fourthly,  and  what  is  still  more 
conclusive,  it  is  found  that  in  seaport  towns,  all  along 
the  coast  of  Scania,  there  are  streets  below  the  hi^- 
water  level  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  some  cases  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  tide.  Thus,  when  the  wind  is  high 
at  Mulmo,  the  water  overflows  one  of  the  present 
streets,  and  some  years  ago  some  excavations  showed 
an  ancient  street  in  the  same  place  eight  feet  lower, 
pnd  it  was  then  seen  that  there  had  been  an  arlificial 
raising  of  the  ground,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  that 
subsidence.  There  is  also  a  street  at  Trelleboi^,  and 
another  at  Skanor,  a  few  inches  below  high-water  mark, 
and  a  street  at  Ystad  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the 
sea,  at  which  it  could  not  have  been  originally  built. 

The  inferences  deduced  from  the  foregoing  facts  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  proofs  lately  brought  to 
light  by  two  Danish  investigators,  Dr.  Pingel  and  Cap- 
tain Graab,  of  the  sinking  down  of  part  of  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  for  a  space  of  more  than  GOO  miles 
I  from  north  to  south.  The  observations  of  Captain 
rUfraaJi  ivere  made  during  a  sviT-je.^  of  Greenland  in 
1823-24, ;  and  afterwarda  ™  \&^ft-'i^  -,  &«*»  X^"^. 
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Fibgel  were  made  in  1830-32.  It  appears  from  various 
figns  and  traditions,  that  the  coast  has  been  subsiding 
&r  the  last  four  centuries  from  the  firth  called  Igaliko, 
in  lat.  60^  43^  N.,  to  Disco  Bay,  extending  to  nearly 
the  69th  d^ree  of  north  latitude.  Ancient  buildings 
on  low  rocky  islands  and  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland 
have  been  gradually  submerged,  and  experience  has 
taught  the  aboriginal  Greenlander  never  to  build  his 
hut  near  the  water's  edge.  In  one  case,  the  Moravian 
settlers  have  been  obliged  more  than  once  to  move 
inland  the  poles  upon  which  their  large  boats  were  set, 
and  the  old  poles  still  remain  beneath  the  water  as 
silent  witnesses  of  the  change.* 

The  probable  cause  of  the  movements  above  alluded 
to,  whether  of  elevation  or  depression,  will  be  more 
appropriately  discussed  in  the  following  chapters,  when 
the  origin  of  subterranean  heat  is  considered.     But  I 
may  remark  here,  that  the  rise  of  Scandinavia  has 
naturally  been  regarded  as  a  very  singular  and  scarcely 
credible  phenomenon,  because  no  region  on  the  globe 
has  been  more  free  within  the  times  of  authentic  his- 
tory  from  violent  earthquakes.    In  common,  indeed, 
with  our  own  island,  and  with  almost  every  spot  on  the 
globe,  some  movements  have  been,  at  different  pe- 
riods, experienced,  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden.    But 
some  of  these,  as  for  example  during  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake in  1755,  may  have  been  mere  vibrations  of  the 
earth's  crust  prolonged  from  a  great  distance.  Others, 
however,  have  been   sufficiently  local  to  indicate  a 
source  of  disturbance  immediately  under  the  country 
itself.     Notwithstanding  these  shocks  Scandinavia  has, 
upon  the  whole,  been  as  tranquil  in  modern  times,  and 

•  See  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  ^o.  \*i,  ^.  ^%,    \  ^^  «wv- 
rersed  with  Dr,  Pingei  on  the  subject  at  Co^«iJKMat%«(v\w\&^^ 
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as  free  from  subterranean  tonvulsions,  as  any  region 
of  equal  exlenl  on  the  globe.  There  is  also  another 
circu  ID  stance  which  has  made  the  change  of  level  in 
Sweden  appear  anomalous,  and  has  for  a  long  time 
caused  the  proofs  of  the  fact  to  be  received  with 
reluctance.  Volcanic  action,  as  we  bave  seen 
usually  intermittent:  and  the  variations  of  level  to 
wbicli  it  has  given  rise  have  taken  place  by  starts,  not 
bj  a  prolonged  and  insensible  movement  Eimila 
that  experienced  in  Sweden.  Yet,  as  we  enlarge  our 
experience  of  modern  changes,  we  discover  instances 
in  which  the  volcanic  eruption,  the  earthquake,  and 
the  permanent  rise  or  fall  of  land,  whether  slow  or 
sudden,  are  all  connected.  The  union  of  these 
rioos  circumstances  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
we  might  derive  other  illustrations  from  the  event! 
of  the  present  century  in  South  America. 

Some  writers,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  there  is 
geological  evidence  in  Norway  of  the  sudden  upheaval 
of  land  to  a  considerable  height  at  successive  periods, 
since  the  era  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  living 
species  of  lestacea.  They  point  in  proof  to  certain 
horizontal  lines  of  inland  cliffs  and  sea-beaches  contain- 
ing recent  shells  at  various  heights  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,*  But  these  appearances,  when  truly  inter- 
preted, simply  prove  that  there  have  been  long  pauses 
in  the  process  of  upheaval  or  subsidence.  They  mark 
eras  at  which  the  level  of  the  sea  has  remained  station- 
ary  for  ages,  and  during  which  new  strata  were  de- 
posited near  the  shore  in  some  places,  while  in  others 
the  waves  and  currents  had  time  to  hollow  out  rocks, 
•  Kelthaa,    Bulleun  de  W   Soc.  GtoX,  ie  ^iro™,  \«b.Vv\. 
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vodeniiiiie  diffi^  and  throw  up  long  ranges  of  ihingle* 
Tbej  undoubtedly  show  that  the  movement  has  not 
been  always  uniform  or  continuous,  but  they  do  not 
ettsblish  Ae  fact  of  any  sudden  alterations  of  level. 

When  we  are  once  assured  of  the  reality  of  the 
gradual  rise  of  a  large  r^ion,  it  enables  us  to  account 
fir  many  geological  appearances  otherwise  very  difficult 
of  explanation.    There  are  large  continental  tracts  and 
high  table  lands  where  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal^ 
bearing  no  marks  of  having  been  thrown  up  by  violent 
convulaions,  nor  by  a  series  of  movements,  such  as 
those  whidi  occur  in  the  Andes,  and  cause  the  earth 
to  be  rent  open,  and  raised  or  depressed  from  time  to 
time,  while  large  masses  are  engulphed  in  subterranean 
cavities*     The  result  of  a  series  of  sucli  earthquakes 
might  be  to  produce  in  a  great  lapse  of  ages  a  country 
of  shattered,  inclined,  and  perhaps  vertical  strata.  But 
a  movement  like  that  of  Scandinavia  would  cause  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  all  the  strata  recently  formed  in  it, 
to  be  upheaved  so  gradually,  that  it  would  merely 
seem  as  if  the  ocean  had  formerly  stood  at  a  higher 
level,  and  had  slowly  and  tranquilly  sunk  down  into  its 
present  bed. 

The  fact  also  of  a  very  gradual  and  insensible  eleva- 
tion of  land  may  explain  many  geological  monuments 
of  denudation,  on  a  grand  scale.  If,  for  example, 
instead  of  the  hard  granitic  rocks  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  a  large  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  soft  strata,  should  rise  up,  century 
after  century,  at  the  rate  of  about  half  an  inch,  or  an 
inch,  in  a  year,  how  easily  might  oceanic  currents, 
such  as  those  described  in  the  seventh  chapter,  sweep 
away  the  thin  film  of  matter  thus  brought  up  annually 
n  the  sphere  of  aqueous  denu4al\oii\    "YVv^  \.\^^V^ 
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Then  it  finaDy  emerged,  might  present  table  lands  and 
ridges  of  horisoDtai  strata,  with  intervening  valleys  and 
vast  plains,  where  orignaily,  and  during  its  period 
of  submergence,  the  surface  was  level  and  nearlj 
imilofiD. 

Thefe  speculations  relate  to  superficial  changes; 
but  others  must  be  continually  in  progress  in  the  sub- 
terraDcan  regions.  The  foundations  of  the  country, 
thus  gradually  uplifted  in  Sweden,  must  be  under- 
gcHog  important  DDodifications.  Whether  we  ascribe 
these  to  the  expansion  of  solid  matter  by  continually 
increasing  heat,  or  to  the  liquefaction  of  rock,  or  to 
the  cT3fstallization  of  a  dense  fluid,  or  the  accumulation 
of  pent-up  gases,  in  whatever  conjectures  we  indulge, 
ve  can  never  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  at  some  un- 
Ls^wn  depth  beneath  Sweden  and  the  Baltic,  the 
sirjcture  of  the  globe  is  in  our  own  times  becomiDg 
chjLi^fed  from  day  to  day,  throughout  a  space  probably 
iisxx'  than  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  several 
hjLDdr«d  in  breadth. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CAUSES   OP  EARTHQUAKES   AND  YOLCANOS. 

Intimate  connexion  between  the  causes  of  Tolcanos  and  earth- 
quakes —  Supposed  original  state  of  fusion  of  the  planet  — 
.    Universal  fluidity  not  proved  by  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth 

—  Attempt  to  calculate  the  thickness  of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth  by  precessional  motion.  —  Heat  in  mines  increasing  with 
tiie  depth  —  Objections  to  the  supposed  intense  heat  of  a  cen* 

-  tral  fluid  —  Whether  chemical  changes  may  produce  volcanic 
.    beat. '—  Currents  of  electricity  circulating  in  the  earth's  crust 

—  Theory  of  an  unoxidated  metallic  nucleus  —  The  metallic 
oxides  when  heated  may  be  deoxidated  by  hydrogen. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned,  afler  the  description  be* 
fore  given  of  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canosy  that  both  of  these  agents  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  common  origin ;  and  I  may  now,  therefore, 
proceed  to  inquire  into  their  probable  causes.  But 
first,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  some  of  those 
points  of  relation  and  analogy  which  lead  naturally 
to  the  conclusion,  that  they  spring  from  a  common 
source. 

The  regions  convulsed  by  violent  earthquakes  in- 
elude  within  them  the  site  of  all  the  active  volcanos. 
Earthquakes,  sometimes  local,  sometimes  extendmg 
over  vast  areas,  often  precede  volcanic  eruptions.  The 
subterranean  movement  and  the  eruption  return  again 
and  asain,  at  irregular  intervals  o^  Im^^^xA^V^Nssc- 
ees  offeree,  to  the  s^ime  s^oX.'&%  TVv^  -^^^vss^ 
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of  either  may  continue  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  severa 
consecutive  years.  Paroxysmal  convulsions  are  usuall] 
followed,  in  both  cases,  by  long  periods  of  tranquillity< 
Thermal  and  mineral  springs  are  abundant  in  countria 
of  earthquakes  and  active  volcanos.  Lastly,  hot  spring 
situated  in  districts  considerably  distant  from  volcanii 
vents  have  been  observed  to  have  their  temperaturs 
suddenly  raised,  and  the  volume  of  their  water 
inenied,  by  subterranean  movements. 

All  these  appearances  are  evidently  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth  to  the  surface ;  and  where  there  are  active 
vokanos,  there  must  exist,  at  some  unknown  depth 
below,  enormous  masses  of  matter  intensely  heated, 
and,  in  many  instances,  in  a  constant  state  of  fusion. 
We  have  first,  then,  to  inquire,  whence  is  this  heat 
derived? 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  conjecture,  that  th^, 
whole  of  our  planet  was  originally  in  a  state  of  igneouk 
fusion,  and  that  the  central  parts  still  retain  a  greal_ 
portion  of  their  primitive  beat.  Some  have  Imagined,, 
with  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel,  that  the  elementary  mat- 
ter of  the  earth  may  have  been  first  in  a  gaseous  stat^ 
resembling  those  nebulte  which  we  behold  in  the  hi 
vens,  and  which  are  of  dimensions  so  vast,  that  sol 
of  them  would  fill  the  orbits  of  the  remotest  planetij 
of  our  system.  It  is  conjectured  that  such  aeriform 
matter  (for  in  many  cases  the  nebulous  appearance; 
cannot  be  referred  to  clusters  of  very  distant  stars), 
if  concentrated,  might  form  solid  spheres  ;  and  others 
have  imagined  that  the  evolution  of  heat,  attendant  oa 
contfensation,  might  retain  the  materials  of  the  QeW 
globes  in  a  state  of  igneous  tMsioiv. 

Without  dwelling  on  sucW  B-petoXaUans,  ■w\Cv 
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only  have  a  distant  bearing  on  geology,  we  may  con- 
sider how  far  the  splieroidal  form  of  the  earth  affords 
sufficient  ground  for  presuming  that  its  primitive  con- 
dition was  one  of  universal  fluidity.  The  discussioa 
of  this  question  would  be  superfluous,  were  the  doctrine 
of  original  fluidity  less  popular ;  for  it  may  well  be 
asked,  why  the  globe  should  be  supposed  to  have  had 
a  pristine  shape  different  from  the  present  one?  — 
why  the  terrestrial  materials,  when  first  called  into 
existeuce,  or  assembled  together  in  one  place,  should 
not  have  been  subject  to  rotation,  so  as  to  assume  at 
once  tbat  form  which  alone  could  retain  their  several 
parte  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ? 

Let  us,  however,  cnnceile  that  the  statical  figure 
may  be  a  modification  of  some  other  pre-existing  form, 
and  suppose  the  globe  to  have  been  at  first  a  perfect 
and  quiescent  sphere,  covered  with  an  uniform  ocean 
—  what  would  happen  when  it  was  made  to  turn 
round  on  its  axis  with  its  present  velocity?  This 
problem  has  been  considered  by  Playfair  in  his  IIIus- 
tratioDs,  and  he  has  decided,  that  if  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  laid  down  in  Hulton's  theory,  has  been  re- 
peatedly changed  by  the  transportation  of  the  detritus 
of  the  land  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  figure  of  the 
planet  must  in  that  case,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
originally,  be  brought  at  length  to  coincide  with  the 
spheroid  of  equilibrium.*  Sir  John  Herschel  also,  in 
reference  to  the  same  hypothesis,  observes,  "  a  centri- 
fugal force  would  in  that  case  be  generated,  whose 
general  tendency  would  be  to  urge  the  water  at  every 
point  of  the  surface  to  recede  from  the  axis.  A  rotation 
might  indeed  be  conceived  so  swifl  as  to  flirt  the  whale 

•  lilaiL  of  Hull.  Theory,  |  435 — 145, 
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ocean  from  the  surface,  like  water  from  a  mop.  I 
this  would  retjuire  a  far  greater  velocity  than  what 
now  speak  of.  Id  the  case  supposed,  the  weiglu  of  the 
water  would  still  keep  it  on  the  earth  ;  and  the  ten- 
dency to  recede  from  the  axis  could  only  be  satbfied 
therefore  by  the  water  leaving  the  poles,  and  Sowing 
totrards  the  equator;  there  heaping  itself  up  in  a  ridge, 
and  being  retained  In  oppOBition  to  its  weight  or  natu- 
ral tendency  towards  the  centre  by  the  pressure  thus 
caused.  This,  however,  could  not  take  place  without 
laying  dry  the  polar  regions,  so  that  protuberant  lan<l 
would  appear  at  the  poles,  and  a  zone  of  ocean  be  dis^ 
posed  around  the  equator.  This  would  be  the  first  or 
immediate  effect.  Let  us  now  see  what  would  after- 
wards happen  if  things  were  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  course. 

"  The  sea  is  constantly  beating  on  the  land,  grinding 
it  down,  aod  scattering  its  worn -off  particles  and  frag- 
ments, in  the  state  of  sand  and  pebbles,  over  its  bed. 
Geological  facts  afford  abundant  proof  that  the  exist* 
jug  continents  have  all  of  them  undergone  this  pracesB^ 
even  more  than  once,  and  been  entirely  torn  in  frag- 
ments, or  reduced  to  powder,  and  submerged  and  re- 
constructed. Land,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  lose* 
its  attribute  of  fixity.  As  a  mass  it  might  hold  to> 
gether  in  opposition  to  forces  which  the  water  freely 
obeys ;  hut  in  its  state  of  successive  or  simultaneous 
degradation,  when  disseminated  through  thi 
the  state  of  sand  or  mud,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  impulses 
of  that  fluid.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  then,  the  protu- 
berant land  would  be  destroyed,  ond  spread  over  thf 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  Blling  up  the  lower  parts,  ani^ 
tending  continually  to  le-moieX  \\ie  sral'iK.t  a?  ^''^ja 
solid  nucleus,  in  correaponAettceVi'iv'Cciefwrnn^Mjw 
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iMcm,  Urns  after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  in  the 
eue  of  an  earth  in  rotation  the  polar  protuberances 
vould  gradually  be  cut  down  and  disappear,  lu'lng 
transferred  to  the  equator  (as  being  then  the  tlerpfH 
Ka)y  till  the  earth  would  assume  by  degrees  the  form 
we  observe  it  to  have  —  that  of  a  flattened  or  ohhtt 
ellipsoid. 

**  We  are  far  from  meaning  here  to  trace  the  proceis 
by  which  the  earth  really  assumed  its  actual  form ;  all 
we  intend  is  to  show  that  this  is  the  form  to  which, 
under  a  condition  of  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  it  munt 
lendj  and  which  it  would  attain  even  if  originally  unci 
(so  to  speak)  perversely  constituted  otherwiiie."  * 

In  this  passage,  the  author  has  contempluttul  the* 
superficial  effects  of  aqueous  causes  only;  but  nc^ithc^r 
he  nor  Playfair  seem  to  have  followed  out  the  Name  In* 
quiry  with  reference  to  another  part  of  Huttoii's  uyu* 
tern;  namely,  that  which  assumes  the  succcsNive  Ainloii 
by  heat  of  different  parts  of  the  solid  earti).  Yt^t  t\m 
progress  of  geology  has  continually  strengthc^nttd  tho 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  local  variatloiiii 
of  temperature  have  melted  one  part  after  another  of 
the  earth's  crust,  and  this  influence  has  perlmpn  an* 
tended  downwards  to  the  very  centre.  If,  tlierofurtt, 
before  the  globe  had  assumed  its  present  form,  It  wan 
made  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  all  matter  to  which  iVec^dom 
of  motion  was  given  by  fusion  must  before  consolidating 
have  been  impelled  towards  the  equatorial  regions  in 
obedience  to  the  centrifugal  force.  Thus  lava  flowing 
out  in  superficial  streams  would  have  its  motion  re* 
tarded  when  its  direction  was  towards  the  pole,  accc* 
1  crated  when  towards  the  equator,  or  if  lakes  and  seas 

*  Herschers  Astronomy,  chap.  iii. 
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of  lava  eKiited  beneath  the  earth's  cruat  in  equatorial 
regions,  as  probably  now  beneath  the  Peruvian  AndeSi 

the  imprisoned  fluid  would  force  outwards  and  permn- 
nently  upheave  the  overlying  rocka.  The  statical  figure, 
therefore,  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  (of  which  the 
longest  diameter  exceeds  the  shortest  by  about  twenty- 
five  miles),  may  have  been  the  result  of  gradual  and 
even  of  eKisting  causes,  and  not  of  a  primitive,  uni- 
yersal,  and  simultaneous  fluidity. 

Experiments  made  with  the  pendulum,  and  observ- 
ations on  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  attracts  the 
moon,  have  shown  that  our  planet  is  not  an  empty 
sphere,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  interior,  whether 
solid  or  fluid,  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the 
exterior.  It  has  also  been  inferred,  that  there  is  a 
regular  increase  in  density  from  the  surface  towards 
the  centre,  and  that  the  equatorial  protuberance  is 
continued  inwards ;  that  is  to  say,  that  layers  of  equal 
density  are  arranged  elliptically,  and  symmetrically, 
from  the  exterior  to  the  centre.  These  conclusions, 
however,  have  been  deduced  rather  as  a  consequence 
of  the  hypothesis  of  primitive  and  simultaneous  fluidity 
than  proved  by  experiment.  The  inequalities  in  the 
moon's  motion,  by  which  some  have  endeavoured  to 
confirm  them,  are  so  extremely  slight,  that  the  opinion 
can  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  probable  con- 
jecture. 

The  mean  density  of  the  earth  has  been  computed 
to  be  about  5A,  or  more  than  five  times 
;r.  Now  the  specific  gravity  of  many  of 
our  roots  is  from  2^  to  3,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
metals  range  between  that  density  and  21.  Hence 
some  have  imagined  that  the  terrestrial  nucleus  may 
be  tnetaWic  —  that  it  may  corves^oTid,  foi:  eKam^tt 
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Irith  the  sp^fic  gravity  of  iron,  which  is  about  7* 
Bat  here  a  curious  question  arises  in  regard  to  the 
form  which  materials,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  might 
assume,  if  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  which 
must  obtain  at  the  earth's  centre.  Water,  if  it  con- 
tinued to  decrease  in  volume  according  to  the  rate 
of  compressibility  deduced  from  experiment,  would 
have  its  density  doubled  at  the  depth  of  ninety-three 
miles,  and  be  as  heavy  as  mercury  at  the  depth  of  36S2 
miles.  Dr.  Young  computed  that,  at  the  earth's  centre, 
steel  would  be  compressed  into  one  fourth,  and  stone 
into  one  eighth  of  its  bulk.*  It  is  more  than  probable, 
however,  that  afler  a  certain  degree  of  condensation, 
the  compressibility  of  bodies  may  be  governed  by  laws  * 
altogether  different  from  those  which  we  can  pu^t  to 
the  test  of  experiment ;  but  the  limit  is  still  undeter- 
mined, and  the  subject  is  involved  in  such  obscurity, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  variety  of  notions  which 
have  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  and  con. 
ditions  of  the  central  nucleus.  Some  have  conceived 
it  to  be  fluid,  others  solid ;  some  have  imagined  it  to 
have  a  cavernous  structure,  and  have  even  endea- 
voured to  confirm  this  opinion  by  appealing  to  observed 
irregularities  in  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  cer- 
tain countries. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins 
to  determine  the  least  thickness  which  can  be  assigned 
to  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  if  we  assume  the  whole 
to  have  been  once  perfectly  fluid,  and  a  certain  portion 
of  the  exterior  to  have  acquired  solidity  by  gradual 
refrigeration.  This  result  he  has  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain by  a  new  solution  of  the  delicate  problem  of  the 

•  Young's  Lectures,  and  Mrs.  SomervUk'a  Co\iiv«SAaT^  <i>^  ^!d& 
iral  Sciences,  p.  90. 
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precessional  motion  of  tlie  pole  of  the  earilu  It  is  welt 
known  that  while  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  the 
direction  of  its  axis  remains  very  nearly  the  same,  L  e. 
its  different  positions  in  space  are  all  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.  This  parallelism,  however,  is  not  accu< 
rately  preserved,  so  that  the  o\ia,  instead  of  coming 
exactly  into  the  position  which  it  occupied  a  year  be- 
fore, becomes  inclined  to  it  at  a.  very  small  angle,  but 
always  retaining  very  nearly  the  same  inclination  lo 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit.  This  motion  of  the  pole 
changes  the  position  of  the  equinoxes  by  about  fifty 
seconds  annually,  and  always  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus  the  pole-star,  after  a  certain  time,  will  entirely 
lose  its  claim  to  that  appellation,  until  in  the  course  of 
somewhat  more  than  25,000  years  the  earth's  axis  shall 
again  occupy  its  present  angular  position,  and  again 
point  very  nearly  as  now  to  the  pole-star.  This  mo- 
tion of  the  axis  is  called  precessioH.  It  is  caused  by 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  protuberant 
parts  at  the  earth's  equator,  and  if  these  parts  were 
solid  to  a  great  depth,  the  motion  thus  produced  would 
differ  considerably  from  that  which  would  exist  if  they 
were  perfectly  fluid,  and  incrusted  over  with  a  thin 
shell  only  a  few  miles  thick.  Mr.  Hopkins  lias,  there- 
fore, calculated  the  amount  of  precessional  motion 
which  would  result  if  we  assume  the  earth  to  be  con- 
stituted as  above  stated;  i.  e.  fluid  internally,  and  i 
enveloped  by  a  solid  shell ;  and  he  finds  that  the 
amount  will  not  agree  with  the  observed  motion,  unless 
the  crust  of  the  earth  he  of  a  certain  thickness.  In 
calculating  the  exact  amount  some  ambiguity  arises  in 
consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the  eifect  of  pressure 
in  promoting  the  solidification  of  matter  at  high  tem- 
eraturea.    The  hypolheais  ^eaat  taNo\ii;s!o\it  &i  *  ^eat 
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thickness  is  found  to  be  that  which  assumes  the  pres- 
sure to  produce  no  effect  on  the  process  of  solidifica- 
tion. Even  on  this  extreme  assumption  the  thickness 
of  the  solid  crust  must  be  neaxlyfour  hundred  mileSf 
snd  if  the  solidifying  influence  of  pressure  be  oonsider- 
Mtp  it  will  probably  require  a  shell  of  800  miles  to  en« 
Me  us  to  explain  the  observed  amount  of  precession.* 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked,  that  any 
still  greater  thickness  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  actual  phenomena ;  and  these  calculations  are  not 
opposed  to  the  supposition  of  the  general  solidity  of 
the  entire  globe.  Nor  do  they  preclude  us  from  im- 
agining that  great  lakes  or  seas  of  melted  matter  may 
be  distributed  through  a  shell  400  or  800  miles  thick, 
provided  they  be  so  inclosed  as  to  move  with  it,  what- 
ever motion  of  rotation  may  be  communicated  by  the 
disturbing  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Centrid  Heat, — The  hypothesis  of  internal  fluidity 
calls  for  the  more  attentive  consideration,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  the  heat  in  mines  augments  in  propor- 
tion as  we  descend.  Observations  have  been  made, 
not  only  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  mines,  but 
<m  that  of  the  rocks,  and  on  the  water  issuing  from 
tbem.  The  mean  rate  of  increase,  calculated  from 
results  obtained  in  six  of  the  deepest  coal  mines  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  is  1°  Fahr.  for  a  descent 
of  forty-four  English  feet.f  A  series  of  observations, 
made  in  several  of  the  principal  lead  and  silver  mines 
in  Saxony,  gave  1°  Fahr.  for  every  sixty-five  feet.  In 
this  case,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  introduced 
into  cavities  pupposely  cut  in  the  solid  rock  at  depths 
varying  from  two  hundred  to  above  nine  hundred  feet. 

•  PhiJ.  Trans.  18S9.  f  Ed.  Jowu«\  oi  ^\.  K^^A^'^'^ 
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But  in  other  mines  of  tise  same  country,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  descend  thrice  as  far  for  each  degree  of 

Athermometer  was  fixed  in  the  rock  of  theDolcoath 
mine,  in  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  great  depth  of 
1380  feet,  and  frequently  observed  during  eighteen 
months;  the  mean  temperature  was  68°  Fahr.,  that 
of  the  surface  being  50°,  which  gives  1°  for  everj 
seventy -five  feet. 

Kupfter,  after  an  extensive  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults in  different  countries,  makes  the  increase  1°  F.  for 
about  every  thirty-seven  English  feet.f  M.  Cordier  an- 
nounces, as  the  result  of  his  experiments  and  observa- 
tions on  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
that  the  heat  increases  rapidly  with  the  depth ;  but  the 
increase  does  not  follow  the  same  law  over  the  whola 
earth,  being  twice  or  three  times  as  much  in  one  coun' 
try  as  in  another,  and  these  differences  are  not  in 
Btant  relation  either  with  the  latitudes  or  iongitudesof 
places.;]:  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  increase 
would  not  be  overstated  at  I"  Cent,  for  every  twenty- 
five  metres,  or  about  1°  F.  for  every  forty-five  feet.§ 
The  experimental  well  now  boring  at  Crenelle  near 
Paris  gave  about  1°  F,  for  every  sixty  English  feet, 
when  they  had  reached  a  depth  of  1312  feet. 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  refer  these  phe- 
nomena (which,  however  discordant  as  to  the  ratio  ofi 
increasing  heat,  appear  all  to  point  one  way)  to  the'. 

■   Cordier,  M^m.  de  I'lnatiC.  torn.  lii. 

■f-  Pog.  Ann.  torn.  iv.  p.  159. 

^  See  M.  Cordier'a Memoir  on  thoTemperaiuie  nfilit  Ii 
nf  the  Earth,  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sejencts,  4lli  June, 
— Ed/n.  New  Pliil.  Journal,  tlo.'iWv.'e-'il^- 
I   Cordier,  M£m.  de  I'lnslit,  Wm.Vii. 
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condensation  of  air  constantly  descending  from  the 
SQiface  into  the  mines.  For  the  air  under  pressure 
would  give  out  latent  heat,  on  the  same  principle  as  it 
becomes  colder  when  rarified  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  But,  besides  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  is  greater  than  could  be  supposed  to  flow  from 
this  source,  the  argument  has  been  answered  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  has  shown,  that 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  the  ascending  have  generally 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  descending  aerial  cur- 
rents. The  difference  between  them  was  found  to 
vary  from  9°  to  17°  F. :  a  proof,  that  instead  of  im- 
parting heat,  these  currents  actually  carry  off  a  large 
quantity  from  the  mines.* 

If  we  adopt  M.  Cordier*s  estimate  of  1®  F.  for  every 
45  feet  of  depth  as  the  mean  result,  and  assume,  with 
the  advocates  of  central  fluidity,  that  the  increasing 
temperature  is  continued  downwards,  we  should  reach 
the  ordinary  boiling  point  of  water  at  about  two  miles 
below  the  surface,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles  should  arrive  at  the  melting  point  of  iron,  a 
heat  sufficient  to  fuse  almost  every  known  substance. 
The  temperature  of  melted  iron  was  estimated  at 
21,000°  F.,  by  Wedgwood ;  but  his  pyrometer  gives, 
as  is  now  demonstrated,  very  erroneous  results.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  Professor  Daniell,  that  the 
point  offusion  is  2786°  F.t 

•  Phil,  Mag.  and  Ann.  Feb.  1830. 

f  The  heat  was  measured  in  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  by  the 
contraction  of  pure  clay,  which  is  reduced  in  volume  when  heated, 
first  by  the  loss  of  its  water  of  combination,  and  afterwards  on  the 
application  of  more  intense  heat,  by  incipient  vitrification.  The 
expansion  of  platina  is  the  test  employed  b^  '^T«\^vcCvd\^  \XL>^a- 
and  this  has  been  found  to  y\e\d  \x\iVtcsrca  «Q^^ 
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According  to  Mr.  Daniell's  scale,  we  ought  to  e 
counter  the  internal  melted  matter  before  penetrating 
through  a  thickness  represented  by  that  of  the  outer 
circular  line    in   the   annexed   diagram   {Fig.   "O.); 

Jig. 70. 


whereas,  if  the  other  or  less  correct  scale  be  adopted, 
we  should  meet  with  it  at  some  point  between  the  two 

riiteDt  Tetiills,  such  as  are  in  perTect  lisrnionj  with  condiuioiit 
drawn  froDH  variouB  other  independent  sources.       The  inatnimeiK  1 
fot  which  the  author  leceived  the  Rumfard  Medal  Trom  the  Itoyaf  1 
Society  in  1833,  is  describiAJn  tiie  T^ffl.  Itwa.  \%W),i 
"id  JS31,  partii. 
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J  Gveles ;  the  space  between  them,   together  with  the 

■  lines  themselves,  representing  a  crust  of  two  hundred 

■  miles  in  depth.  In  either  case,  tre  must  be  prepared 
I  to  matDtain,  that  a  temperature  many  times  greater 
I  than  that  sufficient  to  melt  the  most  refractory  mib- 
I  stances  knomi  to  us,  is  sustained  at  the  centre  of  the 

globe  ;  while  a  comparatively  thin  crust,  reBting  upon 
the  fluid,  remains  unmelted  ;  or  is  even,  Bcc<n'ding  to 
M.  Cordier,  increasing  in  thickness,  by  the  continual 
•ddition  of  new  internal  layers  solidiQcd  durini;  the 
process  of  refrigeration. 

The  mathematical  calculations  of  Fourier,  on  thu 
passage  of  heat  through  conducting  bodies,  have  l>een 
nnce  appealed  to  in  support  of  these  view*  ;  for  he  hu 
shown  that  it  is  compatible  with  theory  that  the  pre- 
sent  temperature  of  the  surface  might  co-exiit  with 
an  intense  heat,  at  a  certain  depth  below.  But  hii 
reasoning  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  conduction  of 
heat  through  solid  bodies ;  and  the  conditioiM  of  the 
problem  are  wholly  altered  when  we  reason  about  a 
fluid  nucleus,  as  we  must  do,  if  it  be  assumed  tliat 
the  heat  augments  from  the  surface  to  tho  interior, 
according  to  the  rate  observed  in  mines.  For  when 
the  heat  of  the  lower  portion  of  a  fluid  is  increased,  a 
circulation  begins  throughout  the  mass,  by  the  oicent 
of  hotter,  and  the  descent  of  colder  currents.  And 
this  circulation,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  mode 
in  which  heat  is  propagated  through  solid  bodies,  must 
evidently  occur  in  the  supposed  central  ocean,  if  the 
laws  of  fluids  and  of  heat  are  the  same  there  as  upon 
the  surface, 

kin  Mr.  Daniell's  recent  experiments  for  obtaining  a 
■■  of  the  heat  of  bodies,  ba.  t\»e\T  ^wA  ot  ^ 
i!y  found  that  it  was  \m\w8&Wie  \ni' 
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heat  of  a  large  crucible  of  melted  iron,  gold,  or  silver, 
a  single  degree  beyond  the  melting  point,  so  long  as 
a  bar  of  the  respective  metals  was  Itept  immersed  in 
the  fluid  portions.  So  in  regard  to  other  gubstaoceg, 
however  great  the  quantities  fused,  their  temperature 
could  not  be  raised  while  any  solid  pieces  immeraed 
in  them  remained  unmeltod  ;  every  accession  of  heat 
being  instantly  absorbed  during  their  liquefaction. 
These  regults  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  extension 
of  a  principle  previously  established,  that  so  long  as  a 
fragment  of  ice  remains  in  water,  we  cannot  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water  above  32°  F, 

If,  then,  the  heat  of  the  earth's  centre  amount  to 
450,000°  F,,  as  M.  Cordier  deems  highly  probable, 
that  is  to  say,  about  twenty  times  the  heat  of  melted 
iron,  even  according  to  Wedgwood's  scale,  and  up- 
wards of  160  times  according  to  the  improved  pyro- 
meter, it  is  clear  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  fluid 
mass  could  not  long  have  u  temperature  only  just 
■ufficient  to  melt  rocks.  There  must  be  a  continual 
tendency  towards  a  uniform  heat ;  and  until  this  were 
sccomplished,  by  the  interchange  of  portions  of  fluid 
of  different  densities,  the  surface  could  not  begin  to 
consolidate.  Nor,  on  the  hypothesis  of  primitive 
fluidity,  can  we  conceive  any  crust  to  have  been 
formed  until  the  whole  planet  had  cooled  down  to  about- 
the  temperature  of  incipient  fusion. 

It  cannot  be  objected  that  hydrostatic  pressure 
would  prevent  a  tendency  to  equalization  of  temper- 
ature ;  for,  as  far  as  observations  have  yet  been  made,  < 
it  is  found  that  the  waters  of  deep  lakes  and  seas  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  a  shallow  pool ;  and  no 
experiments  indicate  t\»a\.  aoVvA*  Tea\rt.  Giaion  imder 
high    pressure.     The   atgu.nven\,s,  mitei,  i^oti   t»sQr 
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tro verted,  always  proceed  on  the  admission  that  the 
internal  nucleus  is  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  may  stand  upon  the  hardened 
surface  of  a  lava  current  while  it  is  still  in  motion,  — 
nay,  may  descend  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  after  an 
eruption,  and  stand  on  the  scoriae  while  every  crevice 
shows  that  the  rock  is  red-hot  two  or  three  feet  below 
us  ;  and  at  a  somewhat  greater  depth,  all  is,  perhaps, 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  May  not,  then,  a  much  more 
intense  heat  be  expected  at  the  depth  of  several 
hundred  yards,  or  miles  ?  The  answer  is, — that,  until 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  has  been  given  off,  either  by 
the  emission  of  lava,  or  in  a  latent  form  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  steam  and  gas,  the  melted  matter  continues  to 
boil  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  But  ebullition  ceases 
when  there  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  supply  of  heat 
from  below,  and  then  a  crust  of  lava  may  form  on  the 
top,  and  showers  of  scoriae  may  then  descend  upon  the 
surface,  and  remain  unm cited.  If  the  Internal  heat 
be  raised  again,  ebullition  will  recommence,  and  soon 
fuse  the  superficial  crust.  So  in  the  case  of  the  moving 
current,  we  may  safely  assume  that  no  part  of  the 
liquid  beneath  the  hardened  surface  is  much  above 
the  temperature  sufficient  to  retain  it  in  a  state  of 
fluidity. 

Jt  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  clearer  view  of  the 
cloctrine  now  controverted,  if  we  consider  what  would 
happen  were  a  globe  of  homogeneous  composition 
placed  under  circumstances  analogous,  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  heat,  to  those  above  stated.  If  the 
whole  planet,  for  example,  were  composed  of  water 
covered  with  a  spheroidal  crust  of  ice  fifty  miles  thick, 
fijxd  with  an  interior  ocean  having  a  ceoXx?\\v^^  ^wiX. 
two  hundred  times  that  of  the  taeVlvR^^ovoX  oS-  V 
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ing,  it  may  well  be  asked  why  the  same  cause  might 
not  have  produced  a  much  greater  amount  of  error? 
It  is,  moreover,  an  established  doctrine  with  geologists 
that  strata  havey  in  many  situations^  accumulated 
originally  on  an  inclined  plane,  as  must  now  take  place 
wherever  sand,  mud,  and  gravel  are  thrown  into  deep 
water  by  rivers  and  torrents.  When  the  beds  have 
been  deposited  in  this  manner  on  a  slope  they  maj 
easily  be  mistaken  for  horizontal  strata  which  have 
been  tilted  by  subsequent  movements,  and  in  that  case 
a  very  exaggerated  estimate  would  be  formed  of  the 
vertical  depth  of  the  original  deposit. 

Nevertheless,  since  we  discover  in  mountain  chains 
strata  thousands  of  feet  thick,  which  must  have  been 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  are  now  raised 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  miles  above  it,  we  may 
fairly  speculate  on  the  probability  of  rocks,  such  as  are 
now  on  the  surface,  existing  at  the  depth  of  several 
leagues  below. 

We  may  next  recall  to  mind  that  all  the  solid,  fluid, 
and  gaseous  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  earth,  consist  of  a  very  small  number  of  ele- 
mentary substances  variously  combined:  the  total 
number  of  elements  at  present  known  is  less  than 
sixty ;  and  not  half  of  these  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  more  abundant  inorganic  productions. 

Some  portions  of  the  compounds  above  alluded  to 
are  daily  resolved  into  their  elements ;  and  these,  on 
being  set  free,  are  always  passing  into  new  combin- 
ations. These  processes  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  surface,  and  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  heat,  which  is  intense  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  o£  tY\e  co\3c^vcv^vvyB&.  Kx.  \.Via  «ame  time, 
there  is  a  development  oi  eXecXtvcvVj . 
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(1  iron. 


It  is  well  known  that  r 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  exposed  t< 
BtiiGcient  heat  to  pass  gradually  in 
bustion,  and  to  set  fire  to  any  bodie 
The  following  experiment  was  first  m 
Let  a  large  quantity  of  clean  iron  filings  be  mixed  with 
a.  still  larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  as  much  water 
SB  is  necessary  to  make  them  into  a  firm  paste.  Let 
the  mixture  be  then  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  soil 
pressed  down  firmly  upon  it.  In  a  few  hours  it  will 
grow  warm,  and  swell  so  as  to  raise  the  ground;  sul- 
phureous vapours  will  make  their  way  through  the  cre- 
vices, and  sometimes  flames  appear.  There  is  rarely 
an  explosion ;  but,  when  this  happens,  the  fire  is  vivid, 
and,  if  the  quantity  of  materials  is  considerable,  the 
heat  and  fire  both  continue  for  a  long  time.  * 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  beds  of  bituminous 
shale,  and  of  refuse  coal  thrown  out  of  mines,  is  also 
generally  due  to  the  decomposition  of  pyrites ;  and  it 
is  the  contact  of  water,  not  of  air,  which  brings  about 
the  change.  A  smouldering  heat  results  from  the 
various  new  combinations,  which  immediately  take 
place  when  the  sulphur  and  other  substances  are  set 
free.  Similar  effects  are  often  produced  in  mines  where 
no  coaly  matter  is  present,  where  substances  capable 
of  being  decomposed  by  water  are  heaped  together. 

On  what  principle  heat  is  generated,  when  two  or 
more  bodies  having  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other 
unite  suddenly,  is  wholly  unexplained ;  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that,  while  chemical  combination  causes 
heat,  the  disunion  of  elements  does  not  produc 
—  opposite  effect,  or  a  corresponding  degree  of  cold.     It 

'  Daulienj's  VoUanos,  p.  S56. 
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ing,  it  may  well  be  aakpd  why  the  same  cause  might 
not  have  produced  a  much  greater  amount  of  error? 
It  is,  moreover,  an  estabhsheil  doctrine  with  geologists 
that  strata  have,  in  many  situationa,  accamulated 
originally  on  an  inclined  plane,  as  must  now  take  place 
wherever  sand,  mud,  and  gravel  are  thrown  into  deep 
water  by  rivers  and  torrents.  When  the  beds  have 
been  deposited  in  this  manner  on  a  slope  they  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  horizontal  strata  which  have 
been  tilted  by  subsequent  movements,  and  in  that  case 
a  very  exaggerated  estimate  would  be  formed  of  the 
vertical  dcptJi  of  the  original  deposit. 

Nevertheless,  sbce  we  discover  in  mountain  chains 
strata  thousands  of  feet  thick,  which  must  have  beea 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  are  now  raised 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  miles  above  it,  we  may 
fairly  speculate  on  the  probability  of  rocks,  such  as  are 
now  on  the  sur&ce,  existing  at  the  depth  of  several 
leagues  below. 

We  may  next  recall  to  mind  that  all  the  solid,  Suid, 
and  gaseous  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  ihe  earth,  consist  of  a  very  small  number  of  ele- 
mentary substances  variously  combined :  the  total 
number  of  elements  at  present  known  is  less  than 
sixty ;  and  not  half  of  these  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  more  abundant  inorganic  productions. 

Some  portions  of  the  compounds  above  alluded  to 
are  daily  resolved  into  their  elements ;  and  these,  on 
being  set  free,  are  always  passing  into  new  combin- 
ations. These  processes  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  surface,  and  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  heat,  which  is  intense  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  co\nb\na,UoQs,  M.  \.Ve  Mowe:  time, 
•there  is  a  development  of  eWcIkw^^. 
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1  It  is  well  known  that  mixtures  of  sulphur  and  iron, 
I  Wink  in  (he  ground,  and  exposE'd  to  moisture,  give  out 
'Cofficient  heat  to  pass  gradually  into  a  state  of  com- 
l^ufition,  and  to  set  lire  to  any  bodies  that  are  near. 
'She  following  experiment  was  first  made  by  Lemery: 
|{>et  a  large  quantity  of  clean  iron  filings  be  mixed  with 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  as  much  water 
as  is  necessary  to  make  them  into  a  firm  paste.  Let 
the  mixture  be  then  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  soil 
pressed  down  firmly  upon  it.  In  a  few  hours  it  will 
grow  warm,  and  swell  bo  as  to  raise  the  ground ;  sul- 
phureous vapours  will  make  their  way  through  Ihe  cre- 
vices, and  sometimes  flames  appear.  There  is  rarely 
an  explosion;  but,  when  this  happens,  the  fire  is  vivid, 
and,  if  the  quantity  of  materials  is  considerable,  the 
heat  and  fire  both  continue  (or  a  long  time.* 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  beds  of  bituminous 
shale,  and  of  refuse  coal  thrown  out  of  mines,  is  also 
generally  due  to  the  decomposition  of  pyrites ;  and  it 
is  the  contact  of  water,  not  of  air,  which  brings  about 
the  change.  A  smouldering  heat  results  from  the 
various  new  combinations,  which  immediately  take 
place  when  the  sulphur  and  other  substances  are  set 
free.  Similar  efiects  are  often  produced  in  mines  where 
no  coaly  matter  is  present,  where  substances  capable 
of  being  decomposed  by  water  are  heaped  together. 

On  what  principle  heat  is  generated,  when  two  or 
more  bodies  havuig  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other 
unite  suddenly,  is  wholly  unexplained;  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that,  while  chemical  combination  causes 
heat,  the  disunion  of  elements  does  not  produce  the 
opposite  effect,  or  a  corresponding  degree  of  cold.     It 
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may  be  said  that  decompoBition  is  usually  brought 
about  by  the  combination  of  one  or  more  of  the  ele- 
ments with  a  new  substance,  and  this  concomitant 
agency  might  be  supposed  to  neutralize  or  counter- 
balance any  frigorific  ciFscts  which  might  otherwise 
be  sensible.  But  this  explanation  is,  in  many  cases, 
wholly  inapplicable ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  voltaic 
pile  is  used  for  decomposition,  or  in  the  more  striking 
instance  of  the  well-known  detonating  powder,  the 
iodide  of  nitrogen,  which  explodes  wiili  riolence  in 
the  open  air,  the  instant  it  is  touched  by  a  cold  sub- 
stance. The  two  elements  into  which  this  binary 
compound  is  resolved  fly  off  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  do 
not  unite  with  any  other  body,  the  iodine  rising  in  a 
purple  vapour,  while  the  nitrogen  may  be  collected 
separately.  Yet  sudden  as  is  the  process  by  whidi 
their  union  is  broken,  we  find  that  heat  and  light, 
instead  of  cold,  are  generated. 

Eleclricify  a  source  of  volcanic  heat. — It  has  already 
been  stated,  that  chemical  changes  develop  electri- 
city ;  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  a  powerful  disturbing 
cause.  As  a  chemical  agent,  says  Davy,  its  silent 
and  slow  operation  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  much 
more  important  than  its  grand  and  impressive  oper- 
ation in  lightning  and  thunder.  It  may  be  considered, 
not  only  as  directly  producing  an  infinite  variety  of 
changes,  but  as  influencing  almost  all  which  take  place  ; 
it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  chemical  attraction  itself 
is  only  a  pRculiar  form  of  the  exhibition  of  electrical 
attraction.  • 

Now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  magnetistn 
and  clectricty  are  always  associated,  and  are  perhaps 

"  Consolations  inTraic\,?.^n\. 
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odIj  different  conditioM  of  the  same  power»  the  phe» 
Bomena  of  terrestrial  magnedtm  have  become  of  no 
ordioarj  mterest  to  the  geologist.  Soon  after  the  first 
great  discoveries  of  Oersted  in  electro^magnetism^ 
Ampere  suggested  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  might  be  explained  by  supposing  currents 
of  ^ctricity  to  circulate  constantly  in  the  shell  of  the 
globe  in  directions  parallel  to  the  mimetic  equator. 
Hiis  the<Nry  has  acquired  additional  consistency  the 
farther  we  have  advanced  in  science ;  and  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  electro-magnetic 
properties  of  metalliferous  veins>  some  trace  of  electric 
currents  seems  to  have  been  detected  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  * 

Some  philosophers  ascribe  these  currents  to  the 
diemical  action  going  on  in  the  superficial  parts  of 
the  globe  to  which  air  and  water  have  the  readiest 
access ;  while  others  refer  them,  in  part  at  least,  to 
thermo-electricity  excited  by  the  solar  rays  on  the 
surface  of  the  eartli  during  its  rotation;  successive 
parts  of  the  land  and  sea  being  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  and  then  cooled  again  in  the  night. 
That  this  idea  is  not  a  mere  speculation,  is  proved  by 
the  correspondence  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the 
magnet  with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun ;  and  by 
the  greater  amount  of  variation  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  during  the  day  than  in  the  night.  M.  de 
la  -Rive,  although  conceding  that  such  minor  variations 
of  the  needle  may  be  due  to  thermo-electricity,  con- 
tends that  the  general  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism must  be  attributed  to  currents  far  more  intense ; 
which,  though  liable  to  secular  fluctuations,  act  with 

♦  Phil.  Train.  ISaO,  ¥•  ^^^* 
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much  greater  constancy  and  regularity  than  the  causeg 
which  produce  the  diurnal  variations.  *  The  remark 
seems  just ;  yet  it  is  diflicult  to  assign  limits  to  the 
accumulated  influence  even  of  a  very  feeble  force  con- 
stantly acting  on  the  fvhole  surface  of  the  earth.  This 
subject,  however,  must  evidently  remain  obscure,  until 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  give  a 
determinate  direction  to  the  supposed  electric  cur- 
rents. Already  the  experiments  of  Faraday  on  the 
rotation  of  magnets  have  led  him  to  speculate  on  the 
maimer  in  which  the  earth,  when  once  it  had  become 
magnetic,  might  produce  electric  currents  within  Itself, 
in  consequence  of  its  diurnal  rotation,  f 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  thermo-elec- 
tricity, I  may  remark,  that  it  may  be  generated  by 
great  inequalities  of  temperature,  arising  from  a  partial 
distribution  of  volcanic  heat.  Wherever,  for  example, 
masses  of  rock  occur  of  great  horizontal  extent,  and  of 
considerable  depth,  which  are  at  one  point  in  a  state 
of  fiision  (as  beneath  some  active  volcano);  at  another, 
red  hot;  and  at  a  third,  comparatively  cold  —  strong 
thermo-electric  action  may  be  excited. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  object,  that  this  is  reasoning 
in  a  circle ;  first  to  introduce  electricity  as  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  volcanic  heat,  and  then  to  derive  the 
same  heat  from  thermo-electric  currents.  But  there 
must,  in  truth,  be  much  reciprocal  action  between  the 
agents  now  under  consideration  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  decide  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  prime 
mover,  or  to  see  where  the  train  of  changes,  once 
begun,  would  terminate. 


•  Biblioth,  Univen,,  1833,  E\eciiva\4. 
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In  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  it  is  in  the 
atmosphere  alone  that  we  observe  the  action  of  elec* 
tricity ;'  and  it  is  probable  that  a  moment  never  passes 
without  a  flash  of  lightning  striking  some  part  of  the 
earth.  The  electric  fluid  shatters  rocks,  and  instan* 
taneously  melts  substances  which  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  infusible.  The  air  is  supposed  to  derive  a 
great  part  of  this  electricity  directly  from  the  earth  * ; 
and  M.  Necker  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  direction 
of  the  curves  of  equal  magnetic  intensity  and  the 
Urike  of  the  principal  mountain  chains*  f  Some,  also, 
attribute  the  electricity  of  the  air  to  the  evaporation 
of  sea-water  by  the  sun :  for  it  can  be  shown,  by  ex- 
periment, that  the  conversion  of  salt  water  into  vapour 
is  accompanied  by  the  excitement  o(  electricity ;  and 
the  process  alluded  to  takes  place  on  so  vast  a  scaler— 
the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  evaporation  being  the 
constant  flow  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth  exclusive  of 
the  rain  which  fliDs  directly  into  the  ocean^  — >  thai  a 
feeUe  action  of  this  kind  may  become  very  powerful 
by  accnmnlafiofi* 

Daring  volcanic  entp>Cio«»s,  vivid  lightnings  are  $inHf%i 
Invariably  seen  in  the  dofids  of  vapour  which  ascend 
inMB  the  crater ;  and,  an  there  »rt  afwayt  fme  or  mme 
tntfUoi»  foinf  tm  in  some  paort  44  the  gfohe^  we  are 
Jieie  preaeated  wicK  anocher  |>erpet«ial  s«>iTrce  of  de- 
Hoiw  ibr  sobcerranean  t^tttnt  emftMM 
tkie  decompoiimg^  power  (4  the;  ^^H^ 
p8e  ia  a  qneacion  tonF  t^&s^  alone  who  are  lbrth«ie 
adpaneed  in  die  career  of  diaeovery  va  a  rapidly  pro*' 
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gresGive  science ;  but  such  a  power  would  at  once 
supply  ua  with  a  never-failing  source  of  chemical 
action,  from  which  volcanic  heat  might  be  derived. 

Recapitulation.  —  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  enter 
Gtill  further  into  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  phenomena 
of  volcanos  and  earthquakes  accord  with  the  hypo- 
theflis  of  a  continued  generation  of  heat  by  chemical 
action.  But,  first,  it  may  be  desirable  to  recapitulate, 
in  a  few  words,  the  conclusions  already  obtained. 

1st.  The  primary  causes  of  the  volcano  and  the 
earthquake  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same,  and  miut 
be  connected  with  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  surface. 

2dly.  This  heat  has  been  referred,  by  many,  to  a 
supposed  state  of  igneous  fusion  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  planet  when  it  was  first  created,  of  which  a  part 
still  remains  in  the  interior,  but  is  always  diminishing 
in  intensity, 

3dly.  The  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  adduced 
in  support  of  this  theory,  does  not  of  necessity  imply 
an  universal  and  simultaneous  fluidity,  in  the  begin- 
ning; for  supposing  the  original  figure  of  our  planet 
had  been  strictly  spherical  —  which,  however,  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  resting  on  no  established  ana- 
logy—  still  the  statical  figure  must  have  been  as- 
sumed, if  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  by  the  gradual 
operation  of  the  centrifugal  force,  acting  on  the  rna- 
terials  brought  successively  within  its  action  by  aque- 
ous and  igneous  causes. 

ithly.  It  appears,  from   experiment,  that  the  heat 

in  mines  increases  progressively  with  their  depth  ;  and 

if  the  ratio  of  increase  be  continued  uniformly  from 

the  surface  to  the  interior,  the  Ts\vo\e  ^qW,  -wvllv  the 

exception  of  a  small  external  »\\e\\,  n\vi%v\ieftu'A,wa^ 
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the  central  parts  must  have  a  temperature  many  times 
higher  than  that  of  melted  iron. 

5thl7.  But  the  theory  adopted  by  M .  Cordier  and 
others,  which  maintains  the  actual  existence  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  circulation  of  heat  through 
fluid  bodies.  For,  if  the  central  heat  were  as  intense 
as  is  represented,  there  must  be  a  circulation  of  cur- 
rents, tending  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the 
resulting  fluids,  and  the  solid  crust  itself  would  be 
melted. 

6thly.  Instead  of  an  original  central  heat,  we  may, 
perhaps,  refer  the  heat  of  the  interior  to  chemical 
changes  constantly  going  on  in  the  earth's  crust ;  for 
the  general  effect  of  chemical  combination  is  the  evo- 
lution of  heat  and  electricity,  which,  in  their  tarn^ 
become  sources  of  new  chemical  changes. 

7thly.  The  existence  of  currents  of  electricity  in 
the  shell  of  the  earth  has  been  deduced  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  from  the  connection 
between  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  magnet  and  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun ;  from  observations  on  the 
electro-magnetic  properties  of  metalliferous  veins ; 
and,  lastly,  from  atmospheric  electricity,  which  is  con- 
tinually passing  between  the  air  and  the  earth. 

8thly.  Subterranean  electric  currents  may  exert  a 
slow  decomposing  power  like  that  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
and  thus  become  a  constant  source  of  chemical  action, 
and,  consequently,  of  volcanic  heat. 


est  —  Theory  of  an  uDOxidstcd 

ionurvBtei'B  Eource  ofTdnnii; 

lauses  of  oarthquakes  —  W«e- 

r  of  liquid  gases — Conoeiiou 

[o  of  ihu  stmaBphere  and  earthquakes —  Per- 

..H.icnl  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  land  —  Eipansian  of  rocks 

bj  belt- — Thebslanee  of  dryland  hoir  preserved  —  Subsidence 

-  Cocclusion. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  largest  mountains  are  but 
insignificant  protuberances  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  that  these  mountains  arc  nevertheless  c< 
posed  of  different  parts  which  have  been  formed  in 
succession,  we  may  well  feel  suprise  that  the  cen 
fluidity  of  the  planet  should  have  been  called  in 
account  for  volcanic  phenomena.  To  suppose  the  entire 
globe  to  be  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  a  Eolid  shell,  not  more  than  fl'om  thirty  to 
one  hundred  miles  thicli,  and  to  imagine  that  the 
central  heat  of  this  fluid  spheroid  exceeds  by  more 
than  two  hundred  times  that  of  liquid  lava,  is  to  intro- 
duce  a  force  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  effects 
which  it  is  required  to  explain. 
The  ordinary  repose  of  the  surface  implies,  on  the 
contrary,  an  inertnees  in  the  vnVetnti  mas*  ■«Vik" 
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truly  wonderful.  When  we  consider  the  combustible 
nature  of  the  elements  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  —  the  facility  with  whiqh  their  com- 
pounds may  be  decomposed,  and  made  to  enter  into 
new  combinations,  —  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they 
evolve  during  these  processes ;  when  we  recollect  the 
expansive  power  of  steam,  and  that  water  itself  is 
composed  of  two  gases  which,  by  their  union,  produce 
intense  heat ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  number  of  ex- 
plosive and  detonating  compounds  which  have  been 
already  discovered,  we  may  be  allowed  to  share  the 
astonishment  of  Pliny,  that  a  single  day  should  pass 
without  a  general  conflagration  :  — <<  Excedit  profectd 
omnia  miracula,  ullum  diem  fuisse  quo  non  cuncta 
conflagrarent."* 

The  signs  of  internal  heat  observable  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  permanent 
existence  of  subterranean  heated  masses,  whether  fluid 
or  solid,  by  any  means  so  vast  as  our  continents  and 
seas ;  yet  how  insignificant  would  these  appear  if  dis- 
tributed through  an  external  shell  of  the  globe  one  or 
two  hundred  miles  in  depth  I  The  principal  facts  in 
proof  of  the  accumulation  of  heat  below  the  surface 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Several  volcanos 
are  constantly  in  eruption,  as  Stromboli  and  Nicara- 
gua ;  others  are  known  to  have  been  active  for  periods 
of  60^  or  even  150  years,  as  those  of  Sangay  in  Quito> 
Popocatepetl  in  Mexico,  and  the  volcano  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  Many  craters  emit  hot  vapours  in  the  inter- 
vals between  eruptions,  and  solfataras  evolve  inces-. 
santly  the  same  gases  as  volcanos.  Steam  of  high 
temperature  has  continued  for  more  tlian  twenty  cen- 

*  Hist  ]!l(undi|Ub,  11.  cA^'\> 
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turies  to  issue  from  the  "  slufas ,"  as  the  Italians  call 
them, —  thermal  springs  abound  not  only  in  regions  of 
earthquakes,  but  are  found  in  almost  all  countries, 
however  distant  from  active  vents ;  and,  lastly,  the 
temperature  in  the  mines  of  various  parts  of  the  world 
is  found  to  increase  in  proportion  as  we  descend. 

It  is  probably  to  this  unceasing  discharge  of  subter- 
ranean heat  that  we  owe  the  general  tranquillity  of 
the  globe  ;  and  the  occasional  convubions  which  occur 
may  arise  from  the  temporary  stoppage  of  tlie  chai^ 
nels  by  which  heat  is  transmitted  to  the  surface;  for 
the  passage  of  caloric  from  below  upwards  may  be 
compared  to  the  descent  of  water  from  the  continents 
to  the  sen ;  and  as  a  partial  interruption  of  the  drain- 
age of  a  country  causes  a  flood,  so  any  obstruction  to 
tlie  discharge  of  volcanic  heat  may  give  rise  to  an 
earthijuake  or  eruption. 

The  annexed  diagram  (flg.  71.)  may  convey  Eome 
idea  of  the  proportion  which  our  continents  and  the 
ocean  bear  to  the  radius  of  the  earth.*  If  all  the  land 
were  about  as  high  as  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and 
the  ocean  every  where  as  deep  as  the  Pacific,  tha 
whole  of  both  might  be  contained  within  a  space  ex- 
pressed by  the  thickness  of  the  line  a  b ;  and  masses 
of  nearly  equal  volume  might  be  placed  in  the  space 
marked  by  the  line  e  d,  in  the  interior.  Seas  of  lava, 
therefore,  of  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  of 
the  Atlantic,  would  be  as  nothing  if  distributed 
through  such  an  outer  sheU  of  the  globe  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  shaded  portion  of  the  figure  abed.  If 
Uiroughout  that  space    we  imagine  electro-chemical 

•  fleduced,  by  permission,  from  a  tn(,ixie  \a  ^\a*K  VS,  of  Mc. 
De  la  Beche's  C  cliona  and  ■Views. 
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causes  to  be  conlinualiy  in  operation,  even  of  very 
feeble  power,  they  might  give  rise  to  heat  which,  if 
accumulated  at  certain  points,  might  melt  or  render 
red-hot  entire  mountains,  or  sustain  the  temperature 
of  stufas  and  hot  springs  for  ages. 

Theory  of  an  unoxidated  metallic  nuclevg.  —  When 
Sir  H.  Davy  first  discovered  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies,  he  threw  out  the  idea  tliat  those 
metals  might  abound  in  an  unoxidJzed  state  in  the 
subterranean  regions  to  which  water  must  occasionally 
penetrate.  Whenever  this  happened,  gaseous  matter 
would  be  set  free,  the  metals  would  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  and  sufficient  heat  might  be 
evolved  to  melt  the  surrounding  rockg.  This  hypo- 
thesis was  at  first  very  favourably  received  both  by  the 
chemist  and  the  geologist;  for  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
Boda,  and  oxide  of  iron,  —  substances  of  which  lavas 
are  principally  composed,  — -  would  all  result  from  the 
contact  of  the  inflammable  metals  alluded  to  with 
water.  But  whence  this  abundant  store  of  unsatu- 
rated metals  in  the  interior?  It  was  assumed  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  things,  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  was 
mainly  composed  of  inflammable  metals,  and  that 
oxidation  went  on  with  intense  energy  at  first;  till,  at 
length,  when  a  superficial  crust  of  oxides  had  been 
formed,  the  chemical  action  became  more  and  more 
languid. 

If  we  indulge  in  this  speculation,  which,  like  oU 
others  respecting  the  primitive  state  of  the  earth's 
nucleus  is  arbitrary,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
whether  any  existing  canses  may  have  the  power  of 
deoxidating  the  earthy  and  alkaline  compounds  formed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the 
tnetallic  bases.   If  so  the  ptev'iouB  tla.\.e  o?  \.\ve  metallic 
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bases  might  be  restored,  a  permanent  chemical  action 
sustained,  and  a  continual  circle  of  operation  kept  up. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  by  Mr.  Daniel!,  that  we 
have,  in  hydrogen,  precisely  such  a  deoxidating  agent 
as  would  be  required.  It  is  well  known  to  chemists^ 
that  the  metallization  of  oxides,  the  most  difficult  to 
reduce,  may  be  effected  by  hydrogen  brought  into 
contact  with  them  at  a  red  heat ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  production  of  potassium  itself,  in  the 
common  gun-barrel  process,  is  due  to  the  power  of 
nascent  hydrogen  derived  from  the  water  which  the 
hydrated  oxide  contains.  According  to  the  recent 
experiments,  also,  of  Faraday,  it  would  appear  that 
every  case  of  metallic  reduction  by  voltaic  agency, 
from  saline  solutions,  in  which  water  is  present,  is  due 
to  the  secondary  action  of  hydrogen  upon  the  oxide ; 
both  of  these  being  determined  to  the  negative  pole 
and  then  re-acting  upon  one  another. 

It  has  never  been  disputed  that  intense  heat  might 
be  produced  by  the  occasional  contact  of  water  with 
the  metallic  bases  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  during 
the  process  of  saturation,  vast  volumes  of  hydrogen 
must  be  evolved.  The  hydrogen,  thus  generated,  might 
permeate  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  different  directions^ 
and  be  storC;d  up  for  ages  in  fissures  and  caverns^ 
sometimes  in  a  liquid  form,  under  the  necessary  pres- 
sure. Whenever,  at  any  subsequent  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  effected  by  earthquakes  in  the 
shell  of  the  earth,  this  gas  happened  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  metallic  oxides  at  a  high  temperature,  the 
reduction  of  these  oxides  would  be  the  necessary 
result. 

No  theory  seems  at  first  more  improbable,  than  that 
I*''  *  '    -^nresents  water  as  affioxAVsi^  «ci  VsNss^^sisJC^s^^ 
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supply  of  fuel  to  the  volcanic  fires ;  yet  the  hypotheui  is 
far  from  viaionary  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  muBt  never  be 
overlooked,  tbat  while  a  great  number  of  volcanos  are 
entirely  Bubmarine,  the  remainder  are  for  the  most 
part  in  islands  or  maritime  tracts.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions,  but  some  of  these,  as  Dr.  Daubeny  ob- 
serves, are  oear  inland  salt  lakes,  as  in  Central  Tar- 
tary ;  while  others  form  part  of  a  train  of  volcanoit 
the  extremities  of  which  are  near  the  sea.  Thus 
Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  though  itself  not  lees  than  forty 
leagues  from  the  nearest  ocean,  appears  to  be  con* 
oected  with  the  volcano  of  Tuxtia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  CoUma  on  the  oilier ;  the  first  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  the  latter  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  communication  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
parallelism  that  exists  between  iheee  and  several  in- 
termediate volcanic  hills.* 

Sir  H.  Davy  supposes  that,  when  the  sea  is  distant, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  South  American  volcauos, 
they  may  still  be  supplied  with  water  from  subter- 
ranean lakes  1  since,  according  to  Humboldt,  large 
quantities  of  fish  axe  oflen  thrown  out  during  erup- 
tions, f 

When  treating  of  springs  and  overflowing  wells,  I 
have  stated  that  porous  rocks  are  percolated  by  tresh 
water  to  great  depths,  and  that  sea-water  probably 
penetrates  in  the  same  manner  through  the  rochS  which 
form  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  But,  besides  this  universal 
circulation  in  regions  not  far  from  the  surface,  it  must 
be  supposed  that,  wherever  earthquakes  prevail,  much 
larger  bodies  of  water  will  be  forced  by  the  pressure 

•  Sec  Daubenj'5  remarks  —  "  VolcBBOS,"  p.  366. 
f  Fhii.  Trans.,  1838,  p.  250. 
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of  the  ocean'  into  fistnret  at  greater  depths,  or  twal- 
bired  up  in  chaims ;  in  the  fane  manner  as,  oo  the 
land,  towns,  houses,  cattle,  and  trees  are  sometimes 
engulphed.  It  will  be  reoMmbered,  that  these  chasms 
often  dose  again  after  houses  have  fallen  into  them  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  whoi  water  has  penetrated 
to  a  mass  of  melted  lava,  the  steam  into  which  it  is 
converted  may  often  rush  out  at  a  different  iqperture 
firom  that  by  which  the  water  entered.  The  frequent 
explosions  caused  by  the  generation  of  steam  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  or  of  deep  lakes,  may  shatter 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  allow  the  free  escape 
of  gases  and  lava  which,  but  for  this  cause,  might 
never  have  reached  the  surface,  and  might  only  have 
given  rise  to  earthquakes. 

It  seems  generally  admitted,  that  the  gases  ex- 
haled from  volcanos,  together  with  steam^  are  such 
as  would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  salt  water, 
and  the  fumes  which  escape  from  the  Vesuvian  lava 
have  been  observed  to  deposit  common  salt*  The 
emission  of  free  muriatic  acid  gas  in  great  quantities 
favours  the  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  the  salt 
contained  in  sea  water.  It  has  been  objected,  how- 
ever, that  M.  Boussingault  did  not  meet  with  this  gas 
in  his  late  examination  of  the  elastic  fluids  evolved 
from  the  volcanos  of  equatorial  America ;  which  only 
give  out  aqueous  vapour  (in  very  large  quantity),  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  sometimes 
fumes  of  sulphur,  f 

But  in  reply  Dr.  Daubeny  has  remarked,  that  muri- 
i^tic  acid  may  have  ceased  to  be  disengaged,  because 
the  volcanic  action  has  become  languid  in  equatorial 

•   Davy,  Phil.  Trans.   1828,  p.  244. 

f  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  PViys.  loia»\v\.  ^»  \%\,        ^ 
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America.  Se»-water  may  no  longer  obtain  admUail 
or  the  heat  may  be  inadequate  to  cause  the  unioB  rftki  I 
alkali  of  the  sea  salt  with  the  earths  pretest,  fliii^ 
generated,  it  may  be  prevented  from  rising  to  Ik 
crater  by  combining  with  calcareous  rocks  throij^ 
which  it  has  to  pass.* 

M.  Gay  Lussac,  while  he  avows  his  opinion  thstii 
decomposition  of  water  contributes  largely  to  vokfllit 
action,  calls  attention,  nevertheless,  to  the  fad,  tkl 
hydrogen  has  not  been  detected  in  a  separate  to 
among  the  gaseous  products  of  volcanos ;  nor  can  % 
he  says,  be  present ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  be 
inflamed  in  the  air  by  the  red-hot  stones  thrown  out 
during  an  eruption.  Dr.  Davy,  also^  in  his  accomt 
of  Graham  Island,  says,  <<  I  watched  when  the  li^t- 
ning  was  most  vivid,  and  the  eruption  of  the  greatest 
degree  of  violence,  to  see  if  there  was  any  inflamma- 
tion occasioned  by  this  natural  electric  spark  —  anj 
indication  of  the  presence  of  inflammable  gas ;  but  in 
vam.  f 

May  not  the  hydrogen.  Gay  Lussac  inquires,  be 
combined  with  chlorine,  and  produce  muriatic  acid? 
for  this  gas  has  been  observed  to  be  evolved  from 
Vesuvius  —  and  the  chlorine  may  have  been  derived 
from  sen  salt ;  which  was,  in  fact,  extracted  by  simple 
washing  from  the  Vesuvian  lava  of  1822,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  nine  per  cent,  j:  But  it  was  answered,  that 
Sir  H.  Davy*s  experiments  bad  shown,  that  hydrogen 
is  not  combustible  when  mixed  with  muriatic  acid 
gas ;  so  that  if  muriatic  gas  was  evolved  in  large 
quantities,   the  hydrogen  might  be   present  without 

*  Daubeny,  Jam.  Ed.  New  Phil.  Journ.  No.  Hi.  p.  298. 

t  Phil.  Trans.,  1832,  p.  240. 

^   Ann.  de  CVmn,  «\.  dtt  ^\i>)%.)\otci.  xxu. 
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mflaminatioii.  *  M.  Abich,  however,  assures  us»  **  that 
although  it  be  true  that  vapour  illuminated  by  incan- 
descent lava  has  often  been  mistaken  for  flame,"  yet 
he  clearly  detected  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1834 
the  flame  of  hydrogen,  f 

M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  the  memoir  just  alluded  to^  ex- 
presses doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid ; 
but  the  abundant  disengagement  of  this  gas  during 
eruptions  is  now  ascertained:  and  thus  all  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  general  absence  of  hydrogen  in  an  in- 
flammable state  is  removed ;  for,  as  Dr.  Daubeny  sug- 
gests, the  hydrogen  of  decomposed  water  may  unite 
with  sulphur  to  form  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
this  gas  will  then  be  mingled  with  the  sulphurous  acid 
as  it  rises  to  the  crater.  It  is  shown  by  experiment, 
that  these  gases  mutually  decompose  each  other  when 
mixed  where  steam  is  present;  part  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  one  immediately  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  other  to  form  water,  while  the  excess  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  alone  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  Sulphur 
is  at  the  same  time  precipitated. 

Tliis  explanation  is  sufficient,  but  it  may  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  flame  of  hydrogen  would  rarely  be 
visible  during  an  eruption  ;  as  that  gas,  when  inflamed 
in  a  pure  state,  bums  with  a  very  faint  blue  flame, 
which  even  in  the  night  could  hardly  be  perceptible 
by  the  side  of  red  hot  and  incandescent  cinders.  Its 
immediate  conversion  into  water  when  inflamed  in  the 
atmosphere^  might  also  account  for  its  not  appearing 
in  a  separate  form. 

Dr.  Daubeny  is  of  opinion  that  water  containing 

•  Quart  Journ.  of  Science,  1823,  p.  132   note  by  editor. 
'    *^'  4nom.  GteU,  ^tc  p.  S. 
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atmospheric  air  may  descend  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  volcanic  foci,  and  that  the  same  process  of 
combustion  by  which  water  is  decomposed  may  de- 
prive  such  subterranean  air  of  its  a\ygen.  In  this 
manner  he  explains  tlie  great  quantities  of  Ditrogen 
evolved  from  volcanic  vents,  and  thermal  waters, 
and  the  fact  that  air  disengaged  from  the  earth  in 
volcanic  regions  is  either  wholly  or  in  part  deprived  of 
its  oxygen. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  m  his  memoir  on  the  "  Phenomena  of 
Volcanos,"  remarks,  that  there  was  every  reason  ti> 
suppose  in  Vesuvius  the  existence  of  a  descending  cur- 
rent of  air ;  and  he  imagined  that  subterranean 
which  threw  out  large  volumes  of  steam  during  ths 
eruption,  might  afterwards,  in  the  quiet  state  of  the 
volcano,  become  filled  with  atmospheric  air.*  The 
presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  volcanic  emanations, 
and  of  ammonia  in  lava,  favours  greatly  tin 
air  as  well  as  water  being  deoxidated  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  f 

It  has  been  alleged  by  Professor  BiscliolF  that  the 
slight  specific  gravity  of  the  metals  of  the  alkali 
fetal  to  Davy's  hypothesis,  for  if  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  as  determined  by  astronomers,  surpass  that 
of  all  kinds  of  rocks,  these  metals  cannot  exist,  at  least 
Dot  in  great  quantities  in  the  interior  of  the  eartLJ 
But  Dr.  Daubeny  has  shown,  that  if  we  take  the  united 
specific  gravity  of  potassium,  sodium,  silicon,  iron,  and 
all  the  materials  which,  when  united  with  oxygen,  con- 

•   Phil.  Trans.  ISKS. 

in  IB  composed  oF  hjdrogen  and  nilrogen ;   or  th« 
ir  H'ilhoutilsojygen.   SeeDnubeny,  Ericyc.  Melrop. 

/   Jam.  Ed,  New  Vbi\.  Soutn.  tlo.Vv.  5,  ^V. 
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stitate  ordinary  lanra,  and  then  compare  their  weight 
with  lava  of  equal  bulk,  the  difFerence  is  not  very  ma- 
terial, the  specific  gravity  of  the  lava  only  exceeding 
by  about  one  fourth  that  of  the  unoxidized  metals. 
Besides,  at  great  depths  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies  may  very  probably  be  rendered 
heavier  by  pressure.  * 

To  conclude  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  there  appears 
no  sound  objection  to  the  doctrine,  that  chemical 
changes,  going  on  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  may 
be  the  cause  of  volcanic  action,  and  that  the  contact 
of  water  with  the  unoxidized  metals  of  the  earths  and 
alkalies  may  give  rise  to  the  heat  required.  The 
hydrogen,  evolved  during  the  process  of  saturation, 
may,  on  coming  afterwards  in  contact  with  the  heated 
metalHc  oxides,  reduce  them  again  to  metals ;  and  this 
circle  of  action  may  be  one  of  the  principal  means  by 
which  internal  heat,  and  the  stability  of  the  volcanic 
energy,  are  preserved. 

Cause  of  volcanic  eruptions,  —  The  most  probable 
causes  of  a  volcanic  outburst  at  the  surface  have  been 
in  a  great  degree  anticipated  in  the  preceding  specu- 
lations on  the  liquefaction  of  rocks  and  the  generation 
of  gases.  When  a  minute  hole  is  bored  in  a  tube  filled 
with  gas  condensed  into  a  liquid,  the  whole  becomes 
instantly  aeriform,  or,  as  some  writers  have  expressed 
it,  '*  flashes  into  vapour,*'  and  often  bursts  the  tube. 
Such  an  experiment  may  represent  the  mode  in  which 
gaseous  matter  may  rush  through  a  rent  in  the  rocks, 
and  continue  to  escape  for  days  or  weeks  through  a 
small  orifice,  with  an  explosive  power  sufficient  to 

1  Daubeny*^  Reply  to  BiachofT^  3«csv«  *&!«  "^^  \M& 
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reduce  every  Gubstance  which  opposes  its  passage  into 
small  fragments  or  even  dust.  Lava  may  be  propelled 
upwards  at  the  same  time,  and  ejected  in  the  form  ol' 
scorise.  In  some  places,  where  the  fluid  lava  lies 
thebottomof  a  ileep  fissure, communicating,  on  tlie  o 
hand,  with  the  surface,  and  on  the  other  with  a  cavern 
in  which  a  considerable  body  of  vapour  has  been  formed, 
there  may  be  an  efflux  of  lava,  followed  by  the  escape 
of  gas.  Eruptions  often  commence  and  close  with  the 
discharge  of  vapour:  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
next  outburst  may  be  expected  to  take  place  by  tlie 
same  vent,  for  the  concluding  evolution  of  elastic  fluids 
will  keep  open  the  duct,  and  leuve  it  unobstructed. 

The  breaking  out  of  lava  from  the  side  or  base  of 
a  lofty  cone,  rather  tliaii  from  the  summit,  maybe 
attributed  to  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  which  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain  are  exposed,  when  the  column 
of  lava  has  risen  to  a  great  hei>,'ht.  If,  bt^fore  it  has 
reached  the  to]>,  there  should  happen  to  be  a  stoppage 
of  the  main  duct,  the  upward  pressure  of  the  ascend- 
ing column  of  gas  and  lava  may  be  sufficient  to  burst 
a  lateral  opening. 

Geysers  of  Iceland. — As  aqueous  vapour  constitutes 
the  most  abundant  of  the  aeriform  products  of  voU 
canos  in  eruption,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  atten- 
tively a  case  in  which  steam  is  exclusively  the  moving 
power  —  that  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland.  These  ini 
mittent  hot  springs  occur  in  a  district  situated  in  tlie 
south-western  division  of  Iceland,  where  nearly  c 
hundred  of  them  are  said  to  break  out  within  a  circle 
<)f  two  miles.  They  rise  through  a  thick  current  of 
lava,  which  may  perhaps  have  flowed  from  Mount 
flecla,  the  suramit  of  ibal  "ioXcano  bcva^  seen  from 
■the  spot  at  the  distance  o?  move  •Cnwa  -iCwv^  TOfi>c«, 
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In  this  district,  the  rushing  of  water  is  sometimes 
heard  in  chasms  beneath  the  surface  ;  for  here,  as  on 
£tna»  rivers  flow  in  subterranean  channels  through  tlio 
porous  and  cavernous  lavas.  It  has  more  than  once 
happened,  after  earthquakes,  that  some  of  the  boiling 
fountains  have  increased  or  diminished  in  violence  and 
volume,  or  entirely  ceased,  or  that  new  ones  have 
made  their  appearance  —  changes  which  may  be  ex- 
phuned  by  the  opening  of  new  rents  and  the  closing 
of  pre-existing  fissures*  It  has  often  been  rcfH^rted 
that  the  powers  of  the  Geysers  are,  upon  the  whole* 
on  the  decline;  but  the  description  given  by  Mr, 
Barrow,  jun*  of  the  eruptions  in  18d4»  agrees  very 
closely  with  that  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  written  more  than 
60  years  before.* 

Few  of  the  Geysers  play  longer  than  five  or  six 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  the  intervals  between  thoir 
eruptions  are  for  the  most  part  very  irregular.  Thn 
great  Geyser  rises  out  of  a  spacious  banin  at  thi» 
summit  of  a  circular  mound  composed  of  silireoiiji 
incrustations  deposited  from  the  spray  (tf  tin  wnlvm. 
The  diameter  of  this  basin,  in  one  direction,  is  M'lynln 
feet,  and  forty-six  in  another.    (See  fig.  1^2.) 

In  the  centre  is  a  pipe  seventy-eight  feet  hi  \ipr\tvti 
dicular  depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  iVmuwU^r, 
but  gradually  widening,  as  it  rises  into  tho  tmsln.  Tliif 
inside  of  the  basin  is  whitish,  consisting  of  a  fillirroHs 
crust,  and  perfectly  smooth,  as  are  likewise  two  fitnftit 
channels  on  the  sides  of  the  mound,  down  which  i\w 
water  escapes  when  the  bowl  is  filled  to  tho  tnnrgln. 
The  circular  basin  is  sometimes  empty,  as  repreN(*ntiid 
in  the  following  sketch ;  but  is  usually  filled  with  benutU 

♦  See  Barrow's  v\s\tlo\ce\wA^ODi,N\A^'^\v    . 
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fully  transparent  water  in  n  Rtate  nC ebullition.    During 

the  rise  of  the  boiling  water  in  ilie  pipe,  especially 

when  the  ebullition  is  most  violent,  and  when  the 

water  is  thrown  up  in  jets,  subterranean  noises  are 

heard,  like  the  distant  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  earth 

is  slightly  shaken.     The  sound  then  increases  and  the 

motion  becomes  more  violent,  till  at  length  a  column 

of  water  is  thrown  up,  with  loud  explosions,  to  the 

height  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet.     After  playing  for 

K      B  lime,  like  an  artificial  fountain,  and  giving  ofF  great 

H      clouds  of  vapour,  the  pipe  or  tube  is  emptied ;  and  a 

^      column  of  steam  rushing  up  with  amazing  force  and  a 

thundering  noise,  terminates  the  eruption. 

If  stones  are  thrown  into  the  crater,  they  are  In- 
stantly ejected ;  and  such  is  the  explosive  force,  that 

H     Tour  in  Iceland,  toI.  i.  p.  149. 
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▼ety  hard  rocks  are  sometimes  shivered  by  it  into 
small  pieces.  Henderson  found  that  by  throwing  a 
great  quantity  of  large  stones  into  the  pipe  of  Strockr, 
one  of  the  GeyBeFS^  he  could  bring  on  an  eruption  in 
M  tew  minutes.*  The  fragments  of  stone,  as  well  as 
die  boiliiig  water,  were  thrown  in  that  case  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  usual.  Afler  the  water  had  been 
'efected,  a  column  of  steam  continued  to  rush  up  with 
-tt-deafening  roar  for  nearly  an  hour ;  but  the  (icyser, 
'te' if  exhausted  by  this  effort,  did  not  send  out  a  fVesh 
^it«ptlon  when  its  usual  interval  of  rest  had  elapsed. 

Among  the  different  theories  proposed  to  account 
for  these  phenomena,  I  shall  first  mention  one  sug. 
gested  by  Sir  J.  Herschel.  An  imitation  of  these  jets, 
he  says,  may  be  produced  on  a  small  scale,  by  heating 
red-hot  the  stem  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  filling  the  bowl 
with  water,  and  so  inclining  the  pipe  as  to  let  the 
water  run  through  the  stem.  Its  escape,  instead  of 
taking  place  in  a  continued  stream,  is  then  performed 
by  a  succession  of  violent  explosions,  at  first  of  steam 
alone,  then  of  water  mixed  with  steam ;  and,  as  the 
pipe  cools,  almost  wholly  of  water.  At  every  such 
paroxysmal  escape  of  the  water,  a  portion  is  driven 
back,  accompanied  with  steam,  into  the  bowl.  The 
intervals  between  the  explosions  depend  on  the  heat, 
length,  and  inclination  of  the  pipe ;  their  continuance, 
on  its  thickness  and  conducting  power,  f  The  appli- 
cation of  this  experiment  to  the  Geysers  merely  re- 
quires that  a  subterranean  stream,  flowing  through 
the  pores  and  crevices  of  lava,  should  suddenly  reach 
a  fissure,  in  which  the  rock  is  red-hot,  or  nearly  so. 
Steam  would  immediately  be  formed,  which,  rushing 

'1  of  a  Residence  in  lce\«ivdL,'^,'\\, 
d  to  Geol.  See.  o£  lAndow^  ¥^,  Sa\  VK» 
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up  the  fissure,  might  force  up  water  along  with  it  t( 
the  Burlace,  while,  at  the  Bamc  time,  part  of  the  steam 
might  drive  back  the  water  of  the  supply  for  a  certain 
diatance  towards  its  source.  And  when,  afler 
space  of  some  minutes,  the  steam  was  ali  condensedi 
the  water  would  return,  and  a  repetition  of  the  phei 
menu  take  place. 

There  is,  however,  anotiier  mode  of  explainiug  the' 
action  of  the  Geyser,  perhaps  more  probuble  than  that 
afaove  described.  Suppose  water  percolating  Irom  thei 
surface  of  the  earth  to  penetrate  into  the  subterranean 
cavity  A  D  (Fig.  73)  by  the  fissures  FF,  while,  at  the-' 
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iiich  as  is  commonly  given  out  from  the  rents  of  lava 
currents  during  congelation,  emanates  from  the  fis- 
sures C,  A  portion  of  the  steam  is  at  first  condensed 
into  water>  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
raised  by  the  latent  heat  thus  evolved,  till,  at  last,  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavity  is  filled  with  boiling  water  and 
the  upper  with  steam  under  high  pressure.  The  expan- 
sive force  of  the  steam  becomes,  at  length,  so  great, 
that  the  water  is  forced  up  the  fissure  or  pipe  E  B,  and 
runs  over  the  rim  of  the  basin.  When  the  pressure  is 
thus  diminished,  the  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity  A  expands,  until  all  the  water  D  is  driven  into 
the  pipe ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  steam,  being 
the  lighter  of  the  two  fluids,  rushes  up  through  the 
water  with  great  velocity.  If  the  pipe  be  choked  up 
artificially,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  a  great  increase  of 
heat  must  take  place ;  for  it  is  prevented  from  escaping 
in  a  latent  form  in  steam ;  so  that  the  water  is  made 
to  boil  more  violently,  and  this  brings  on  an  eruption. 
If  we  suppose  that  large  subterranean  cavities  exist 
at  the  depth  of  some  miles  below  the  surface  of  tho 
earth,  in  which  melted  lava  accumulates,  and  that 
water  penetrates  into  these,  the  steam  thus  genvrnUul 
may  press  upon  lava  and  force  it  up  the  duct  of  a 
volcano^  in  the  same  manner  as  a  column  of  water  is 
driven  up  the  pipe  of  a  Geyser. 

Causes  of  earthqttakes  —  wave'lihe  moiirni,  —  f  ikhn\  1 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  manner  in  wliirh  ihif  Im'M 
of  the  interior  may  give  rise  to  cartti(|imk<9S.  Om^  ttt 
the  most  common  phenomena  attending  %uhU^rftkui»mi 
inovements,  is  the  undulatory  motion  of  tlm  pnuiuS. 
And  this,  says  Michell,  will  seem  less  e%\rwm\)imfyt 
\^  'Uo  mind  the  extreme  elasticity  of  iU«  «%^vk\ 

npressibility  of  evew  iVvtfi  tcv^tX  i»ii^W 
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rials.  Large  districts,  he  suggests,  may  rest  on  fluid 
lava  ;  and,  when  this  is  disturbed,  its  motions  may  be 
propagated  through  the  incumbent  rocks.  He  also 
adds  tlie  following  ingenious  speculation :  —  "As  a 
wnall  quantity  of  vapour  almost  instantly  generated  at 
tome  considerable  depth  below  tlte  surface  of  the  earth 
will  produce  a  vibratory  motion,  so  a  very  large  quan- 
tity (whether  it  be  generated  almost  instaotly,  or  in 
any  small  portion  of  time)  will  produce  a  wave-Ulte 
motion.  The  nnanrier  iu  which  this  wave-like  motiaa 
will  be  propagated  may,  in  some  measure,  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  eifperiraent;  —  Suppose  a  large 
cloth,  or  carpet  (spread  upon  a  floor),  to  be  raised  at 
one  edge,  and  then  suddenly  brought  down  again  to 
the  floor;  the  air  under  it,  being  by  this  means  pro- 
pelled, will  pass  along,  till  it  escapes  at  the  opposite 
side,  raising  the  cloth  in  a  wave  all  the  way  as  it  goes. 
In  like  manner,  a  large  quantity  of  vapour  may  be 
conceived  to  raise  the  earth  in  a  wave,  as  it  passes 
along  between  the  strata,  which  it  may  easily  separate 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  there  being  little  or  no  cohe* 
sion  between  one  stratum  and  another.  The  part  of 
the  earth  that  is  first  raised,  being  bent  from  its  natu- 
ral form,  will  endeavour  to  restore  itself  by  its  elas- 
ticity ;  and  the  ports  next  to  it  being  to  have  their 
weight  supported  by  the  vapour,  which  will  insinuato 
itself  under  them,  will  be  raised  in  tbeir  turn,  ti 
either  finds  some  vent,  or  is  again  condensed  by  the 
cold  into  water,  and  by  that  means  prevented  from 
proceeding  any  farther."  • 

To  this  hypothesis  of  Michell  it  has  been  objected, 
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tirith  some  reason^  that  the  wave-like  movements  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  during  earthquakes,  though 
violent,  are  on  a  very  minute  scale ;  as  appears  from 
the  account  of  tall  trees  touching  the  ground  with 
their  tops,  and  then  resuming  their  erect  position,  the 
sea-sickness  experienced  by  spectators,  and  other  phe. 
nomena,  clearly  indicating  that  the  radius  of  each 
superficial  curvature  is  very  small.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  a  vibratory  jar  may  be  produced  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  by  the  sudden  fracture  of  the  solid 
crust,  and  that  the  vibrations  may  be  propagated  up-^ 
wards  through  a  mass  of  rock  several  thousand  feet, 
or  several  miles,  thick.  The  first  vibration  which 
reaches  the  surface  will  lift  up  the  soil,  and  then  allow 
it  to  sink  again,  immediately  afler  which  another  which 
may  have  radiated  from  the  same  deep-seated  point 
may  arrive  at  a  contiguous  spot  on  the  surface,  and 
cause  a  similar  rise  and  fall,  and  so  others  in  succession 
giving  rise  to  a  progressive  motion  of  the  ground  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  wave  of  the  sea. 

The  facility  with  which  all  the  particles  of  a  solid 
mass  can  be  made  to  vibrate,  may  be  illustrated,  says 
Gay  Lussac,  by  many  familiar  examples.  If  we  apply 
the  ear  to  one  end  of  a  long  wooden  beam,  and  listen 
attentively  when  the  other  end  is  struck  by  a  pin's 
head,  we  hear  the  shock  distinctly ;  which  shows  that 
every  fibre  throughout  the  whole  length  has  been 
made  to  vibrate.  The  rattling  of  carriages  on  the 
pavement  shakes  the  largest  edifices ;  and  in  the  quar- 
ries underneath  some  quarters  in  Paris,  it  is  found  that 
the  movement  is  communicated  through  a  consider* 
able  thickness  of  rock.* 

•  Ann.  de  Ch.  etdePK^Xoia^Txvu^^AaA- 
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Tile  rending  and  upheaving  of  continental  masses 
are  operations  which  are  not  difficult  to  explain,  wheu 
we  are  once  convinced  that  1  a  of  fii  nt  power 
pot  only  to  mell,  but  to  redu  o  a  ga  s  form  a 
great  variety  of  substances,  i  a  mul  d  n  certain 
parts  of  the  interior      Vi  la        fluids  are 

capable  of  prujecting      1  d  ma  mm  n      heights 

in  the  ait;   and  the  f  C     o{  a      las  been 

known  to  throw  uut,  h  d  an  of  eight  or  nine 
miles,  a  mass  of  rock    b  I      dred  cubic  yards 

in  volume.     When  >        b  he  aeriform  fluids 

rushing  out  from  particular  vents  for  months,  or  even 
years,  continuously,  what  power  may  we  not  expect 
them  to  exert  in  other  places,  where  they  hapjien  to 
lie  confined  under  an  enormous  weight  of  rock  ? 

Liquid  gases.  —  The  experiments  of  Faraday  and 
others  iiave  shown,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  that 
many  of  the  gases,  including  all  those  which  are  most 
copiously  disengaged  from  volcanic  vents,  as  the  car- 
bonic, sulphurous,  and  muriatic  acids,  may  be  con- 
densed  into  liquids  by  pressure.  At  temperatures  of 
from  30"  to  S0°  F.,  the  pressure  required  for  this  pur- 
pose varies  from  fiEleen  to  fifty  atmospheres  ;  and  [big 
amount  of  pressure  we  may  regard  as  very  insigni- 
ficant in  the  operations  of  nature.  A  column  of  Vesu- 
vian  lava  that  would  reach  from  the  lip  of  the  crater  to 
the  level  of  the  sea,  must  be  equal  to  about  three  hun- 
dred atmospheres;  so  that,  at  depths  which  may  be 
termed  moderate  in  the  interior  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  the  gases  may  be  condensed  into  liquids,  even 
at  very  high  temperatures.  The  method  employed  to 
reduce  some  of  these  gases  to  a  liquid  state  is,  to 
conBne  the  materials,  from  the  mutual  action  of  which 
lliej'  are  eroWed,  in  tubes  hetmel\ca\\y  s^eaxei,  *q  'Oaax. 
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the  accumulated  pressure  of  the  vapour,  as  it  rises 
iand  expands,  may  force  some  part  of  it  to  assume  the 
liquid  state.  A  similar  process  may,  and  indeed  must, 
frequently  take  place  in  subterranean  caverns  and 
fissures,  or  even  in  the  pores  and  cells  of  many  rocks ; 
by  which  means,  a  much  greater  store  of  expansive 
power  may  be  packed  into  a  small  space  than  could 
happen  if  these  vapours  had  not  the  property  of  be- 
coming liquid.  For,  although  the  gas  occupies  much 
less  room  in  a  liquid  state,  yet  it  exerts  exactly  the 
same  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  containing  cavity 
as  if  it  remained  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

If  a  tube,  whether  of  glass  or  other  materials^  filled 
with  condensed  gas,  have  its  temperature  slightly 
raised,  it  will  often  burst;  for  a  slight  increment  of 
heat  causes  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  to  increase  in 
a  very  high  ratio.  We  have  only  to  suppose  certain 
rocks  permeated  by  these  liquid  gases  (as  porous 
strata  are  sometimes  filled  with  water),  to  have  their 
temperature  raised  some  hundred  degrees,  and  we 
obtain  a  power  capable  of  lifting  superincumbent 
masses  of  almost  any  conceivable  thickness:  while, 
if  the  depth  at  which  the  gas  is  confined  be  great, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  appear- 
ances would  be  witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surface  than  vibratory  movements  and  rents,  from 
which  no  vapour  might  escape.  In  making  their  way 
through  fissures  a  very  faw  miles  only  in  length,  or  in 
forcing  a  passage  through  soft  yielding  strata,  the 
vapours  may  be  cooled  and  absorbed  by  water.  For 
water  has  a  strong  affinity  to  several  of  the  gases ;  and 
will  absorb  large  quantities,  with  a  very  slight  increase 
of  volume.  In  this  manner,  tVve  Vve^X.  «t  \Jaa  ^^3v\iss\^  ^S. 
springs  may  be  augmented,  «ivd  \Xvevt  xcCwx^x^  ^^^^fc'^ 
ties  made  to  vary. 
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behoeen  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
-  The  inhabitants  of  Stromboli,  who  ere 
mostly  6shermen,  are  said  to  make  use  ol'  that  volcano 
as  a  weather-glaKS,  the  eruptions  being  comparatively 
feeble  when  the  sky  is  serene,  but  increasing  m  tur- 
bulence during  tempestuous  weather,  so  that  in  winter 
the  island  often  seems  to  shake  from  its  foundations. 
Mr.  Scrope,  afler  calling  attention  to  these  and  other 
anaIogousfacts,first  started  the  idea,  that  the  diminJEhed 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  concomitant  of  stormy 
weather,  may  modify  the  intensity  of  the  volcanic  ac- 
tion. He  suggests,  for  example,  that  where  liquid  lava 
communicates  with  the  surface,  as  in  the  crater  of 
Stromboli,  it  may  rise  or  tall  in  the  vent  on  the  same 
principle  as  mercury  in  a  barometer ;  because  the 
ebullition  or  expansive  power  of  the  steam  contained 
in  the  lava  would  be  checked  by  every  increase,  and 
augmented  by  every  diminution  of  weight.  In  like 
manner,  if  abed  of  liquid  lava  be  confined  at  an  im- 
mense depth  below  the  surface,  its  expansive  force  may 
he  counteracted  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent 
rocks,  and  also  in  part  by  atmospheric  pressure  acting 
contemporaneously  on  a  vast  superficial  area.  In  that 
case  if  the  upheaving  force  increase  gradually  in  energy 
it  will  at  length  be  restrained  by  only  the  slightest 
degree  of  superiority  in  the  antagonist  or  repressive 
power,  and  then  the  equilibrium  may  be  suddenly  de- 
stroyed  by  any  cause,  such  as  an  ascending  draught  of 
air,  which  is  capable  of  depressing  the  barometer.  In 
this  manner  we  may  account  for  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence so  frequently  observed  between  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  subterranean  commotionsj  although  it 
must  be  atlmitted  that  earlht\viakes  wvA  -^qVcwrvc  etu^ 
ms  re-act  in  their  turn  upon  flve  Unvoa^^ieie,  vi ' 
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disturi>anceftof  the  latter  are  generally  the  consequences 
rather  than  the  forerunners  of  volcanic  disturbances.* 
PermaaMnt  ekwUion  and  subsidence.  —  It  is  easjr  to 
conceive  that  the  shattered  rocks  may  assume  an 
arched  form  during  a  convulsion,  so  that  the  country 
above  may  remain  permanently  upheaved.    In  other 
cases  gas  may  drive  before  it  masses  of  liquid  lava, 
which  may  thus  be  injected  into  newly  opened  fissures. 
The  gas  having  then  obtained  more  room,  by  the 
forcing  up  of  the  incumbent  rocks,  may  remain  at  rest ; 
while  the  lava  congealing  in  the  rents,  may  afford  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  newly  raised  district. 
'    Experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  America, 
by  Colonel  Totten,  to  ascertain  the  ratio  according  to 
which  some  of  the  stones  commonly  used  in  archi- 
tecture expand  with  given  increments  of  heat,  f     It 
was  found  impossible,  in  a  country  where  the  annual 
variation  of  temperature  was  more  than  90^  F«,  to  make 
a  coping  of  stones,  five  feet  in  length,  in  which  the 
joints  should  fit  so  tightly  as  not  to  admit  water  between 
the  stone  and  the  cement ;  the  annual  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  stones  causmg,  at  the  junctions,  small 
crevices,  the  width  of  which  varied  with  the  nature  of 
the  rock.    It  was  ascertained  that  fine-grained  granite 
expanded  with  1^  F.  at  the  rate  of '000004825 ;  white 
crystalline  marble  -00000566B;  and  red  sandstone 
*00000953%  or  about  twice  as  much  as  granite. 

Now,  according  to  this  law  of  expansion,  a  mass 
of  sandstone,  a  mile  in  thickness,  which  should  have 
its  temperature  raised  200^  F.,  would  lift  a  super- 

.    *  Scrope  on  Volcanos,  pp.  58 — €0, 
f  miiiMii't  American  Joum.,  tol.  uU.  ^.  V^« 
tflbtae  refults  to  the  theory  tA  wttlOMifi^ 
^*^smbj  Mr.  Babbsge, 
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imposed  layer  of  rock  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above 
its  former  level.  But,  Eupposc  a  part  of  the  earth's 
crust,  one  hundred  miles  in  thickness  and  equdly 
expaaaible,  to  have  ita  temperature  raised  600°  t 
800°,  this  might  produce  an  elevation  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  feeti  The  cooling  of  ihe  same 
mass  might  afterwards  cause  the  overljing  rocks  1 
sink  down  again  and  reeume  their  original  position. 
By  such  agency  we  might  explain  the  gradual  rise  of 
Scandinavia  or  the  subsidence  of  Greenland,  if  this 
last  phenomenon  should  also  be  establbhed  as  a  fact 
OQ  further  inquiry, 

It  is  also  possible  that  as  the  clay  in  Wedgwood's 
pyrometer  contracts,  by  giving  off  its  water,  and  then, 
by  incipient  vitrification ;  so,  large  masses  of  argil-, 
laeeous  strata  in  the  earth's  interior  may  shrink,  wbea 
subjected  to  heat  and  chemical  changes,  and  allow  the 
incumbent  rocks  to  subside  gradually.  It  may  fre- 
quently happen  that  fissures  of  great  extent  may  be 
formed  in  rocks  simply  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  a 
continuous  mass,  heated  in  one  part,  while  in  another 
it  remains  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  The 
sudden  subsidence  of  land  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
subterranean  caverns  giving  way,  when  gases  are  i 
densed,  or  when  they  escape  through  newly-formed 
crevices.  The  subtraction,  moreover,  of  matter  from 
certain  parts  of  the  interior,  by  the  flowing  of  lava, 
and  of  mineral  springs,  must,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
cause  vacuities  below,  so  that  the  imderrained  surface 
may  at  length  fall  in. 

TAe  balance  of  dry  land,  how  preserved,  —  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
fiatimate  the  average  numhec  of  liarthquakes  which 
may  h&ppea  in  the  course  vS.  aamgXe^eM,     N.^'C^'a 
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area  of  the  ocean  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
iMid,  It  is  probable  that  about  three  submarine  earth- 
quakes IMff^Miettr  for  one  exclusively  continental ;  and 
when  we  consider  IJieyiual  imytiity  rf^Bght-aawFe- 
ments  in  certain  districts,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
a  day  ever  passes  without  one  or  more  shocks  being 
experienced  in  some  part  of  the  globe.  We  have  also 
seen  that  in  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  changes  in 
the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  may  take  place 
without  commotion,  and  these  perhaps  produce  the 
most  important  geographical  and  geological  changes ; 
for  the  position  of  land  may  be  altered  to  a  greater 
amount  by  an  elevation  or  depression  of  one  inch  over 
a  vast  area,  than  by  the  sinking  of  a  more  limited  tract, 
such  as  the  forest  of  Aripao,  to  the  depth  of  many 
fathoms  at  once.* 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  historical  details  above 
given,  that  the  force  of  subterranean  movement^ 
whether  intermittent  or  continuous,  whether  with  or 
without  disturbance,  does  not  operate  at  random, 
but  is  developed  in  certain  regions  only  ;  and  although 
the  alterations  produced  during  the  time  required 
for  the  occurrence  of  a  few  volcanic  eruptions  may  be 
inconsiderable,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  during  the 
ages  necessary  for  the  formation  of  large  volcanic, 
cones,  composed  of  thousands  of  lava  currents,  shoals 
might  be  converted  into  lofty  mountains,  and  low  lands 
into  deep  seas. 

In  a  former  chapter,  I  have  stated  that  aqueous  and 
igneous  agents  may  be  regarded  as  antagonist  forces; 
the  aqueous  labouring  incessantly  to  reduce  the  in- 
equalities of  the  earth's  surface  to  a  level,  while  Ux^ 
igneous  are  equally  active  m  texiewvcv^  >\v^  \W!iSN^'«s^'^'*»^ 

•  Seep.  S^%. 
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of  the  surface,'  By  some  geologists  it  has  been 
thought  thut  the  levelling  power  of  running  water  was 
opposed  rather  to  the  elevating  force  of  earthquakes 
than  to  their  action  generally.  This  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, untenable ;  for  the  sinking  down  of  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  gradual 
submersion  of  land  is  prevented.  The  depth  of  the 
sea  cannot  be  increased  at  any  one  point  without  ■ 
universal  fall  of  the  waters,  nor  can  any  partial  depo- 
sition of  sediment  occur  without  the  displacement  of 
a  quantity  of  water  of  equal  volume,  which  will  r 
the  sea,  though  in  an  imperceptible  degree,  even  to 
the  antipodes.  The  preservation,  therefore,  of  the  dry 
land  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  subsidence  o' 
part  of  the  earth's  crust  (that  part,  namely,  which  it 
covered  by  the  ocean),  and  in  like  manner  an  upheav- 
ing movement  must  often  tend  to  destroy  land  ;  for  if 
it  render  the  bed  of  the  sea  more  shallow,  it  will  dis- 
place a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  tend  to 
submerge  low  tracts. 

Astronomers  having  proved  that  there  has  been  n 
change  in  the  diameter  of  the  earth  during  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  we  may  assume  it  as  probable, 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  planet  remain  uniform.f 
If,  then,  we  inquire  in  what  manner  the  force  of  earth- 
quakes must  be  regulated,  in  order  to  restore  perpe- 
tually the  inequalities  of  the  surface  which  the  level- 
ling power  of  water  tends  to  efface,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  amount  of  depression  must  exceed  that 
elevation.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  the  action  of  v 
canos  and  mineral  springs  were  suspended ;  for  then 
the  forcing  outwards  of  the  earth's  envelope  ought 
to  be  no  more  than  eqaal  to  i^s  twVvu^m. 

Buokti.  chap.  L  \  BooV\.  c^Kij-'tS, 
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Ta  understand  this  proposition  more  clearly,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  deposits  of  rivers  and 
currents  probably  add  as  nnudi  to  the  height  of  lands 
which  are  rising,  as  they  take  from  those  which  have 
risen.  Suppose  a  large  river  to  bring  down  sediment 
to  a  part  of  the  ocean  two  thousand  feet  deep»  and 
that  the  depth  of  this  part  is  gradually  reduced  by  the 
accumulation  of  sediment  till  only  a  shoal  remains, 
covered  by  water  at  high  tides ;  if  now  an  upheaving 
force  should  uplift  this  shoal  to  the  height  of  2000  feet, 
the  result  would  be  a  mountain  2000  feet  high.  But 
had  the  movement  raised  the  same  part  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  before  the  sediment  of  the  river  had  filled 
it  up ;  then,  instead  of  changing  a  shoal  into  a  mountain 
2000  feet  high,  it  would  only  have  converted  a  deep 

sea  into  a  shoal. 

« 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  operations  of  the  earth- 
quake are  oflen  such  as  to  cause  the  levelling  power 
of  water  to  counteract  itself;  and,  although  the  idea 
may  appear  paradoxical,  we  may  be  sure,  wherever  we 
find  hills  and  mountains  composed  of  stratified  de- 
posits, that  such  inequalities  of  the  surface  would  have 
had  no  existence  if  water,  at  some  former  period,  had 
not  been  labouring  to  reduce  the  earth's  surface  to  one 
level. 

But,  besides  the  transfer  of  matter  by  running  water 
firom  the  continents  to  the  ocean,  there  is  a  constant 
transportation  from  below  upwards,  by  mineral  springs, 
and  volcanic  vents.  As  mountain  masses  are,  in  the 
course  o£  ages,  created  by  the  pouring  forth  of  suc- 
cessive streams  of  lava^  so  stratified  rocks,  of  great 
extent,  originate  firom  the  deposition  of  carbonatie  of 
lime,  and  other  mineral  ingredients,  with  which  8prin%& 
are  impregnated.    The  surface  Qi?  \3lafc\KcA,  «dA^^x- 
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